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PREFACE TO THE THffiD EDITION 


With the winning of Indian Independence in 1947 an epoch 
of Indian history which had begun with the foundation of the 
East India Company in TOGO has come to a close and a new era 
has started from August 15, 1947. The aim of this book is to 
deal with the constitutional and national development of India 
during the whole of the British Period, 1600—1947. The present 
study is divided into two volumes—(I) from 1600 to 1919 and 
(2) from 1919 to 1947. I had hoped in the middle of 1950, when 
the second edition of the first volume was published, to be able 
to write the second volume by the end of 1950, I regret to say 
that, owing to the pressure of other work, I have been unable 
to make adequate progress and T doubt if it will be possible for me 
to complete the 2nd volume before the middle of 1959. The 
present volume, therefore, takes the story to the coming into 
force of the Montford Reforms. 

* 3ic « 4c * 

Since 1983, when the book was first published, the study of 
Indian constitutional history has become an integral part of the 
courses of study in History and Political Science at the various 
Universities in the country, ft is, therefore, not necessary to¬ 
day to dwell at length upon the importance of the study of' con¬ 
stitutional history. The need of studying the political problems 
in their historicai setting and perspective is self-evident. This, 
however, does not imply a belief in Seeley’s famous dictum— 
History is the root and Politics is the fruit of Histor^ ^—or that the 
study ot history andTjPoIitics is one^nd the same thing. Most 
modern writers regard this view as lop-sided and they point out 
the necessity of studying the economic and geographical factors, 
the psychological and the biological principles, the ethical and 
philosophical aspects, and of looking at the subject from both 
the historical and the sociological standpoints. None-the-less it is 
true to say that the study of constitutional history is essential for 
the proper understanding of constitutional problems and to get a 
real insight into the workings of a political or constitutional 
system of government. T also regard constitutional history as a 
most important branch of national liistoi} . It supplies, what I 
may term, a key to the political soul of the people. The chronicle 
of the struggle for national freedom cannot but be soul-stirring 
and inspiring—however agonising and terrible may be the 
particular episode i nit. 
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It may appear strange bnt it is unfortunately a fact that, in 
spite of the inspiring character and great importance of the 
subject, there is still a great paucity of good books on Indian 
Constitutional History. Until 1931^ when the present study was 
first published there was only one book which purported to be a 
constitutional history of India. It was written by Mr. Archbold, 
one-time Principal of the M. A. O. College, Aligarh, who had 
played an important part in tlie aiTanging of the femous Muslim 
Deputation of October 1, 1906, which liad put forward the 
demand for separate communal electorates and special weightage 
for the Muslims in political representation in connection with 
what came to be called the Morley-Minto Reforms. The book, 
as its name indicates, is merely an ‘^Outline” and not a compre¬ 
hensive study and does not deal with the currents of political 
and national life. The most useful part of the book is that 
which describes the development of the law courts. There were 
in 1933 three other books which dealt with the history of 
government in British India. One of them was by Sir Courtney 
Hbert, the former Law Member of the Government of India. It 
is an excellent book but its scope is very limited as is indicated 
by its title :—“A brief historical survey of parliamentary legisla¬ 
tion relating to India.” The other two books, Sapre’s “Growth 
of tlie Indian Constitution and System of Administration” and 
C. L. Anand’s “History of the Government of India, Part II”, 
give a brief history of the various parts of the Indian system of 
government but they do not deal with the currents of life in the 
country and are in no sense books on constitutional history. The 
Report on Indian Constitutional Reforms, 1918, gives the whole 
historical background and is particularly good in describing the 
growth of representative institutions in India. 

During the last decade there have appeared three books on 
Indian constitutional history. They are :—Keith : “Constitutional 
Histoiy of India” ; Punniah : “Indian Constitutional History” 
and Sri Ram Sharma : “Constitutional History of India.” The 
last named is the most recent publication and brings the story 
up-to-date. Valuable work has been done in this connection by 
l^rofessor R. Coupland in the first two parts of his Report on the 
Constitutional Problem in India entitled “The Indian Problem, 
1813—1935” and “Indian Politics, 1936—1942”.^ 

A number of books have been published" on the national 
movement in India. Perhaps the earliest was “The History of 
the Indian Nationalist Movement” by Sir Verney Lovett. It is 
more in the nature of a political pamphlet than a work on history 
though the writer was at the time Reader in Indian History at 
Oxford. Dr. Topa’s book on “The Growth and Development of 
National Thought in India” is also disappointing. Dr. Topa has 
'attempted too big a task in tracing the development from the 
earliest times to 1919. He is also not clear, particularly in the 
last part, as to whether he is writing a history of the nationalist 
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thought or of the national movement. Histories of the national 
movement have also been written by several national leaders— 
among these may be mentioned : “Young India’’ by Lajpat Rai; 
“Indian National Evolution” by A. C. Ma-zumdar ; “How India 
Wrought for Freedom” by Mrs. Annie Besaiit; “India’s Struggle 
for Swaraj” by Pradhan ; “India’s Fight for Freedom” by 
S. S. Caveeshur and the two volume “History of the Indian 
National Congress” by Dr. Pattabhi Sitaramayya. Autobiographies 
and biographies of national leaders and British Administrators 
are of great value in understanding the national movement. 
Among them may be mentioned :—Sir Surendranath Bannerjec v 
“A Nation in Making” ; Mahatma Gandhi : “Experiments with 
1>uth” ; autobiographies of Pt. »lawahar Lai NeJiru and Sriyut 
Subas Chandra Bose ; and the biographies of Lord I^yttoii, Lord 
Ripon, Lord Curzon, Lord Minto, Sir Pheroze Shah Mehta, 
Lokmanya Pilak, Deshbandhu C. R. Das, Mr. M. A. Jinnah, Sir 
Fazil-i-Hussain, Maulana Abul Kalam Azad and Mahatma 
Gandhi—the last written jointly by Polak, Brailsford and Pethick 
Lawrence. Another biography of Mahatma Gandhi baa been 
published recentj}^ which is written by the well-known Ameriean 
Publicist Mr. Louis Fischer. There are a number of publications 
dealing with the rise of the Muslim League and its demand for 
Pakistan ; among them may bo mentioned, Noman : “Muslim 
India” ; W. (L Smith: “Modern Islam in India”; B. R. Ambedkar: 
“Thoughts on Pakistan” ; Rajendra Prasad : “India Divided” ; 
Mehta and Patwardhan : “Communal Triangle in India” ; Beni 
Prasad : “The Hindu-Muslim Question” and S. U. Ansari : 
“Pakistan : The Problem of India”, 

There are three types of other publications whicli are of 
great value to tfie constitutional historian of India—(1) The 
Annual Surveys and Periodical Reports; (2) Reports of Com¬ 
mittees and Commissions ; and (;i) Books by publicists and foreign 
visitors. In the first category come the ollicial reports on the 
moral and material progress of India, called from .1918 to 1935, 
when they were discontinued, “India in...” (the particular year) 
and “The Indian Annual Register” published by S. M. Mitra, 
Calcutta. Among the official reports and other publications 
special mention may be made of the following : -Report of the 
Indian Decentralisation Commission, Reports of the various 
Commissions on Public 8ervices in India ; The Montford Report; 
Hunter Committee Report; The Muddiman Committee Report, 
proceedings of the Three Round Table Conferences ; the White 
Paper on Reforms, 1933 ; Reports of the Joint Select Committees 
of Parliament on the Reform Bills of 1919 and 1935 ; Report of 
the Simon Commission with its bulky volumes of appendices ; 
and the reports of the various committees appointed in connec¬ 
tion with the Reforms of 1919 and 1935. In the last category of 
books by foreign publicists may be mentioned those by Henry 
Nevinson and Sir Valentine Chirol; Sir Henry Cotton and Sir 
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William Wedderburn; Sir Sydney Low and Commander 
Kenworthy ; Fenner Brockway and Nicholas Beverley ; Edward 
Thompson and (4. T. Garrat; Schuster and Wint; Brailsford and 
Penderel-Moon ; Barton and Coatinan ; Rushbrook Williams and 
L.S.S.O. Molly ; Cumings and Duffet; Hicks and Parkin ; and 
(Tiiffiths and Kawlinsoii. 

There are a number of other books, reports, periodicals and 
newspaiKus which I have found useful in piecing together the 
story of the administrative, constitutional and national develop- 
meiit in India. It is not possible to mention them all here. I 
’'have tried to acknowledge my indebtedness in each case to pre¬ 
vious writers in the field in the footnotes in the book. 

^ ^ * 

In the following pages an attempt has been made to describe 
in sufficient detail the foundation and expansion of British 
dominion in India ; the growth of the British system of adminis¬ 
tration and government in the country ; the beginnings and 
growth of political life in India : the origin and development of 
Indian demand for association in the government of the country, 
the beginnings of the Indian National Movement and the causes 
of its origin, growth and development, the struggle of the people 
for the achievement of their ambitions, demands, aspirations and 
ideals ; the birth of Muslim communalism^ its growth and 
development and its culmination in the demand for Pakistan 
with the resulting Partition and its more terrible consequences, 
bloody riots, large-scale destruction, inhuman tortures, brutal 
killings and mass migrations ; the working out of the policy of 
divide and rule, reforms and repression by the British (Govern¬ 
ment ; the evolution and successful practice of the technique of 
non-violent, non-co-operation or Satyagrah ; and the achievement 
of political freedom without tears and with consent resulting in 
the retention of a link with the Commonwealth and friendship 
with Britain. In doing so an effort has been made to go behind 
the facts and to get at the inner motives and meanings, to deal 
with all the complex factors instead of trying to find simpler 
explanations, and to reiiroduce, so fai* as is possible, the atmosphere 
of the times and to give a complete picture of the different 
periods. For this purpose, it has often been necessary to give 
details of economic and social facts and movements, which would 
otherwise have found no place in the constitutional history of the 
country. In spite of this, however, it is possible that some may 
feel that there are some omissions. All 1 can say is that I have 
tried my best not to omit any facts and details relevant to the 
purposes of this study. 

In WTiting this book 1 have refrained from passing any 
judgments. My object has been, not to apportion praise or 
blame, but to state the facts in their scientific bearing and his¬ 
torical setting. 
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The present voltinic: is (hvided into two main parts. Part I 
de«'ils with the Company Period, it is c alled “Company Rule in 
Jndia”. 'J'he troatment in this ])art is not detailed—it is intend¬ 
ed to serve as an introduction and to make the picture complete 
of the political and administrative set-up of the government in 
India.. For this reason attention is diiiwii prominently to such 
toj)ics as the control of the I^irliamcnt and Ministers over the 
governments in India, tJie regulation and cont rol of the press and 
public opinion in the country and the use made of the poli(?y of 
creating moral eifect, as it is politely called. 

Part 11 has been named mon^ for the sake of logic and conti¬ 
nuity of tradition thaji for ajiy belief in its nlility or inherent 
superi()rity - “India under* the Crown". Jn my opinion, the 
scientifically correct title for Part II, whieJi deals M'ith the period, 
1861-1919, woidd have been ‘*tiie I)eve]o[)ment of Representative 
Institutions in India’'. Tliis was discarded at the last moment 
for the eonsideratiinis meiitioric'd aboA^e. and for the convenience 
of printing. Its length would have proved troublesome in its 
use at the head of every page in Part II of tlui book. 

Pai't II is divided into three well-known, natural periods, 
1861-1892, 1892-1909 iind 1909-1919--imirked by the passing 

of the Reforms A(?ts of 1892, 1909 and 1919—the landmarks in 
the constitutional den eloirment of India, whieii arc responsible 
for the title of the l)Ook : “Landmarks in Indian Consti¬ 
tutional and .National Develojmient.” In each period events of 
administi*aii\e and eoiistitutiona] importance are narrated in 
sutticient detail in tlieir |>ro})er histoi ical setting ; the factors 
res])onsibIe for constitutional changes and national progress are 
discussed and cjearJ>' stated, the struggle for further progress, 
its nature, eouT’se and lesuJts are then described and the net gain 
in tlie })eriod indicated. 

It was possible to adopt the other method of dealing with 
the subject, v.c., topic wise?, instead of pt^riud-wise ; but I have 
preferred the latter (‘ourse as more natural and useful. It is less 
abstract and more complete a fid synthetic? and permits easier 
adjustment to the march ot events. In tlic Setiojid Volume 
1 deal witli the nvxi two periods—19l9-I9:h5 and 1935-1947 ; 
and, as stjited in t lie bc^ginning, I expect to complete the second 
volume by tJie middle of 1953. 

»le V * ♦ ♦ 

An effort has been made to make tlie book useful not oni v 
to the students of political science, liistory and Indian consti¬ 
tutional problems Out also to all those jiersons who take an in¬ 
telligent interest in public ([uostions. 'flic subject has been 
treated with such clarity as 1 could command and in as interest¬ 
ing a manner as possible, without, it is hoped, sacrificing scienti¬ 
fic accuracy, which is the first requisite of a work of this type. 
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Moreover, as I have stated elsewhere, ‘‘the University is the home 
of free thought and it is the privilege of a professor to discuss 
even delicate questions with perfect candour and impartiality— 
openly, frankly, without l:)ias and animus”. I have attempted to 
carry out this wx)rk in the same spirit. 

* itt Hi 

I ow'o a deep debt of gratitude to a number of old friends 
and colleagues at the Banaras Hindu Univeisity, some of whom 
are, alas, no longer alive. 1 feel sure that my fiiends and colleagues 
at Banaras will not mind if 1 offer my thanks to them without 
mentioning their names here. To avoid discrimination I shall 
thank my young colleague at the Rarnjas College, Delhi, also 
annonymously. By name I shall express my deep indebtedness 
here oirily to my brother and sister-indaw, Saint and Catheylene 
Nihal Singh, to vvhom I dedicate with reverence and affection 
this volume in the preparation of which 1 have spent several 
years of my life. 

In conclusion I wish to state clearly that I am alone res¬ 
ponsible for whatever defects may be found in this volume. 

Shri Earn College GURMUKH NIHAL SINGH 

of Commerce, 

Delhi 

Janvary 31, 1932. 
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CHAPTER I 


THE COMING OF THE BRITISH 
I 

Attracted by the stories of the fabnious of India and 

by the growing pTO.sj)erity oflho Iberians liirougli their trruie with 
the East Indies, English adventurors set ont on ba/ardous ex¬ 
peditions to find a now sea route’ to tliis countrv. They suffer¬ 
ed terribk^ ha rdslups and enormous losses. Some of thorn lost 
their lives and ships in the attempt.^ Some were foicc'd to Lind 
elsewliere and to open trade relations]iij)s with other peoph^.* 
But they persevered : tliey did not give up the attempt until 
they were convinced that rounding tlie Cape was the best way 
of getting to India and until they were sme of getting a footing 
there. A century's sad e.xjierience eonvineed them of the former 
and the growing might of England under Elizabeth gave tliem 
Lopes of the lat ter. Accordingly some of the enterprising mer- 
chants of London formed themselves into a comx^any^ with 
the object of trading w ith the East Indies. 

This company of London merchants was formed in 1509 
and it secured from Queen Elizabeth a Charter on December 
31st, 1000. The Charter vested tlie management of the Comp¬ 
any in the hands of a Governor and 24 members, who were au¬ 
thorised to organise and to send trading expeditions to llie East 
Indies. Tlie Company was grant(*d monopoly of the East 
Indian trade and was authorised to keep an armed naval force 
of a limited size''* for its protection. Tlic Charter w as granted 
In the first instance for 15 years, to be renewed, if the interests 
of the Crowm and the i)eople were not prejudicially affected. 
The Charter was terminable on two years' notice. 


1. The overland route w^as barred by Turkey and the route via the 
Cape of Good Hope was regarded as the monopoly of tiie l*ortugucse. 

2. Early in the ICth Century 8ir Hugh Willoughby lost his life and 
ship in an attempt to reach India by a new sea-route. 

3. Captain Chancellor was forced to go into tlie White Sea, from 
wliero ho wont over to Moscow and laid the foundations of tlie Anglo- 
Kussian Trade and Company. 

4. The Company took the title of the “Governor and Company of 
Merchants of London*Trading into the East Judies.’* 

6. The Charter authorised the Company to keep “six good ships 
and six good pinnaces well furnished with ordinance and otlier irtunitions 

.and five hundred mariners.** Mukherjeo: Indian Constitutional 

Documents, Vol. I., page 14. 
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The London rJornpany began as a “regulated”^ and not a« 
a “joint stock” company. The first voyages that were under¬ 
taken in the name of the Company were not joint expeditions 
but “scparfite voyages”, as they benefited only those members 
who, of their own free will and (dioice, joined in each voyage. 
However, in 1612, it w%as telt necessary to have joint capital and 
all the members were asked to make their contributions, though 
in the beginning only for a definite and terminable period.^ It 
w^as only in 1657 that the members subscribed a permanent 
joint stock and transformed the Company into a joint stock 
corporation. 


n 

Fortified with the Charter the London Company started on 
its most eventful career. It began to lay the Ibiindations of a 
permanent Anglo-Indian tiade by building up factories and 
establishing settlements at the important ports on the Indian 
coast. The first trading port established by the Company was 
at Surat,® W'he^re it secuix^d a grant of land and other conces¬ 
sions from Emperor dahangir. In JOl 6 a factory was establish¬ 
ed at Masuli|)atani. In i6.j3 a factory was started at Hariharpur 
(in the Mahanadi delta). In 1640 the fort of St. Ceorge was 
constructed at Madras. In 1650 the company obtained a license 
from the Governor of Bengal (which was confirmed by the 
viceroy of Aurangzeb when he conquered Bengal) to trade,* erect 
factories etc., in the province. A factory was, consequently, 
started at Hugli, the Imperial port, but the Company was un¬ 
able to make much headway from there, owing to the opposi¬ 
tion of the new' viceroy, kShaista Khan. Job Charnock was for¬ 
ced to abandon Hugli in 1686 and to move on to Sutanati, the 
site where Calcutta now stands. A factory was built there in 
1690. The island and port of Bombay were presented to the 
Company by King Charles II in 1669 “to be held of the Crown 
for the annual rent of £10”. The Company thus secured by the 
end of the 17th century^ important places on the coast of India, 
from where it could conveniently carry on its trade and other 
transactions. 


1. “The members of such a company were subject to certain 
common regulations, and were entitled to certain common privileges, but 
each of them traded on his own separate capital, and there was no joint- 
stock”. Ilbert : Government of India : Historical Survey, page 7. 

2. “The system adopted—that of terminable stocks—each of ^ hi^oh 

was wound up in turn and its assets distributed.” The Cambridire 
History of India, VoL V., page 89. ® 

3. The Company’s first two voyages were made not to India but to 
Aohin (in Sumatra). Ban turn (in Java) and the Molluccas. It was on the 
Third Voyage that arrangements were made to stop at Surat on the Wtty 
to Bantum (24th August. 1608). But it was not until 1613 that the 
Hoyal Firman was issued and a permanent factory established at Surat 
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III 

The grant of a monopoly to a company might appear today 
as a serious infringement of the ordinary rights of (jitizcnshif 
but those were the days of privilege and monopoly, especially in 
foreign trade, and international conditions were such as to make 
the bulk of the people accept monopolies of closed cor]:)orations.^ 
As pointed out by llbert, “for the successful prosecution of 
eastern trade it was necjessary to have an association ]>owerful 
enough to negotiates with native i)rin(jes, to enforce discipline 
among its s(>rvants, and to drive off European rivals w^itli the 
strong hand, '["he independent trader or intorlopei*, was through 
his weakness, at the mercy of the foreigner, and through his 
irresponsibility, a source of danger to liis (•ountrymen”^. 

IV 


The IjoihIoji Company’, however, excited in? and jealousy 
from the beginning and w-as harassed by interlopers and rivals, 
both native and foreign.'* Its lirst struggle Wiis wu'th the Assada 
Company, also known as the Courteen Association, after its 
founder,' Sir William (Vnirtcen, wdio Avas able to get a license 
from Charles I, through inlluencc at the Court. I’he Company 
had founded a settlejnent at Assada in Madag<iscar and carried 
on trade with great vigour for some time, inflicting serious losses 
on the London Company. Ultimately a comprojnise was arrang¬ 
ed by whieli the Assada merchants were absorbed in the London 
Company, The fort lines of the (’oinpany were also adversely 
aflected* by the civil w^ar but the Protector came to its rescue, 
settled its differences with the native and foreign rivals and 
granted to it a new' Charter in 1057, and converted it finally into 
a permanent joint-stock Company.^ 

By the regulations framed under this (yiartei* any one could 
become a member by i)ayment of an entrance fee of £5 and by 
subscribing at least £100 to the stock of tlie Company ; btit he 
could only vote in the general meeting or “General Court” if he 
held stock worth £500. All holders of £1,000 stock were eligible 


1. The monopoly of Anglo-Russiaii trade was given to the Russian 
Comx^any in K553—58 and the monopoly of the Moditerranean trade to 
the Levant Com^^any in 1581. 

2. llbert: Historical Survey, page 9. 

8. For struggle with foreign rivals see pages 9 and 10. 

4. The Roundhead section of Parliament seized the cannon of the 
Company and took from it a forced loan of £5,000. 

5. The Charter of 19th October, 1657, required the Company to haev 
•‘one continuous joint stock”. Thus was the Company transformed in 

words of Hunter “from a feeble relic of the mediaeval trade-guild 
into a vigorous forerunner of the Modern Joint Stock Company”. 
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for eledion to the ‘‘Committees’’or iriernhership of the Court of 
Directors, ei^ht of whom were to retire every year. The term of 
office of tlie Governor and of the Deputy Governor was reduced, 
in eacli case to two consecutive years at the maximum. 

After tlie Restoration t he Companj^^ had a short spell of pros¬ 
perity which reached its culmination in the eighties of the 17th 
century, wlien tJic Company was guided by the powerful person¬ 
ality of Sir Josiah Child and when the famous resolution of 1688 
was passed.* But the situation elianged for the worse for the 
Company after the Revolution of 1688. ' 

The rivals of the Company took advantage of the Revolu¬ 
tion and the changed ])olitical conditions and oragnised a serious 
opposition to it. In J61d Parliament liad recognised the hene- 
ficial nfiture of the East Indian trade and the advisability of 
leaving it in the hands of a joint, stock company—-and a proposal 
was made for the amalganiation of the London Company with 
the New Company formed by its rivals. Ilowevei*, Sir Josiah 
Child was successful in getting the Charier renewed in 1693 by 
giving huge bribes.-^ 

By regulations framed under the Cljartcr of 1693, the capital 
of the Company was increased by £744,000 and the largest 
amount to be subscribed by any single person was fixed at 
£10,000, and the largest number of votes for each subscriber 
at 10, i.c., one for each £1,000 worth of stock.^ Ail persons 
possessing £1,000 stock were eligible for Committees^ ; but no 
one could become a Governor or Deputy Governor unless he 
owned £4,000 uorth of stock. All transfers were to be recorded 
in a book which was to be open to public inspection. The joint 
stock was subscribed only for t wenty-one years^. 

Emboldened by the renewal of the Charter the London 
Company detained the Redbridge, which was believed to be 
bound lor the East Indies. The Company’s right of detention 
was questioned and the matter ultimately came before the 


1. The Resolution of 1688 says ; “The increase in our revenue is the 

subject of our care.U8 iriucJi as our trade ; ’tis tiiat must maintain our 

force when twenty accidents may interrupt our trade ; ‘tis that must 
make us a naliun in India.’* 

2. The secret service money account of the Company placed before 
the House of Commons in 1665 sliowed that £23,469 were expended bet¬ 
ween 1688 and 1692 and £80.468 in 1693”. Thakore : Indian Administra¬ 
tion to the Dawn of Responsible Government, 

3. “The qualification for a single vote was reduced to £600 and the 
maximum number of votes to five by the Charter of 1698”. 

4. Raised to £2,000, in 1698. 

See Ilbert: Historical Survey, page 26. 
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Parliament. The House of Commons passed a resolution in 1004 

* Thafc.all subjects of EnglandJiavej^lijiaL trade to the 

East „ lndies_un!esf 3 _pT^^^^^^^ TTTe 

monopoly of Fhe Lond Company was tlius destroyed for tlie 
time being and it w^as decided for all times to come tliat, to use 
the words of Lord Macaulay, “no powder but of the whole legis¬ 
lature can giv (3 to any j)erson or to any society an exclusiM* j>rivi- 
lege of trading to any part of the world.'’ 

By the Resolution of 1694 the power of granting trade 
monopoly was shifted from the Crowm to the l^irliamejnt and 
both the Old and the New Companies began to ai^pioaeli the 
Legislature, through the Rt. Hon’blo Mr. Montagu, the then 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, for an Act. Montagu w^as in great 
need of money and the monopoly of the tni.de “was virtually 

S ut up to auction* between the contending bodies ’. Tlic Old 
ompany had already s})ent high sums on bribes and had 
recently suffered great losses during tlic ^var 'vvitli France and 
couhl only offer ii loan of £7(>0i)0() at 4 per cent , interest and 
that also by increasing its capital to £1,500,000. But the New 
Company was willing to lend £2,000,000, the aniomit Montagu 
wanted, at 8 per (*-ent interest. A bill was, therefore, introduced 
in Parliament providing “for a subscription of £2,000,000 Sterling 
as a loan to tlio State, whi(di in return would grant to a ‘General 
Society’ made up of the subscribers the exclusive right of trading 
to thc East Indies”.- The Old Company was to be given three 
years’ warning as required by its Charter, till September 
1701. When the Ohi Company realized that its monopoly could 
not be saved in any’ other way it offered to find the whole money, 
but the xiroposal came too late and the bill giving the monopoly 
to the New Company was passed by the tw^o Houses and re(jeived 
Royal assent in July J (j98. 

The Act of 1698 gave the subscribers of the loan the option 
either of trading separately to the value of the amount subscribed 
by each or of uniting “under a Royal Charter for the purpose of 
trading in common”^. “The great bulk of the subscribers chose 
the latter alternative, and on the 5th September, 1698, they were 
accordingly incorporated by Royal Charter under the style of 
•'The English Company trading to the East Indies”. The 
management was entrusted to twenty-four directors, who were 


1. “The system ((^f obtaining loans for tlie State in return for oxclu- 
flive privileges) was an advanee on that under which bodies of inercliantg 
had obtained their privileges by moans of presents to the King or bribes 
to his ministers, and was destined to receive much development in the 
next generation”. Ilbcrt: Historical Survey, i)agc 28. 

2. Foster : Chapter IV, Cambridge Histo w of India, Vol. V. pages 
98 and 99. 

3. Ilbort: Historical Survey, page 28. 
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to appoint from among themselves a chairman and a deputy- 
chairman ; and we may note in passing that the shareholders 
were not required as in the earlier Company, to pay a separate 
sum for admission to the freedom'’.^ 

As a residt of the passing of the Act of lOJtS tliere followed 
a })eriod of cut-throat competition between the two Companies, 
in wliich the principles of fair trade and honest dealings were all 
thrown to the w inds. Tlie Old Company had the advantage of 
experience and long standing and it had also obtained an in¬ 
terest in the New Com}mny by subscribing £815,000 to the 
capital of !C2 millions to safeguard against eventualities. The 
New' Company, on the otlun* hand, could afford to wait till the 
Old Company was wound up in 1701. The situation, however, 
became very serious in the meantime. The New^ Company began 
to lose very heavily. There was nothing for it to do l)ut to come 
to soiru' soj-t of understanding with the Old Cbmpany. A com¬ 
promise was, ther(‘fore, arranged thiough the intervention of 
I..ord (Jodolphin by which the two Companies agreed to amalga¬ 
mate after their sto(*k liad been valued and equalised. By this 
agreement of 1702 ‘‘the Old Company was to maintain its separate 
existence for s(iven years, but th(5 trade of the two companies 
w as to be carried on jointl\, in the name of the English (bmpany, 
hut for the common benefit of both under the direction of tw^enty- 
four managers, twelve to be selected by each (bmpany. At 
the end of the seven years the Old Company w as to surrender 
its cdiarters’^ and the trade was to be carried on by the New 
Company under the name of “The United Company of Merchants 
of England trading to the East Indies”. 

The Agreement of 1702 gave rise to disputes and difficulties 
to settle w hich an Act was jmssed in 1707 by which the New' 
Comijain was required to give cin additional loan of £1,200,000 
to the State free of interest/—thus reducing the rate of interest 
on the total debt of £8,200,000 to 5 per cent. In return the 
English ( binj)an\ s exclusive privileges w ere extended to 1726, 
and the right of buying out those members of the “General 
Society” who liad decidecl in 1698 to trade on their own account, 
was granted to it. Lord Godolpliin was appointed arbitrator to 
settle outstanding questions betw^een tlie two Companies. He 
gave his aw ard in September 1708 and in March 1709 the Old^ 
Conii)any surrendered its charters to the Queen. Thus ended 
the separate existence of tlie London Company. The New 
Company transformed into “The United (bmpany of Merchants 


1. Foster : CliapIor .IV, (’ambridge History of Jndia, Vol. W pages 
98 and 99. 


2. 11 hert: Historieal Survey, page 30, 
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of England trading to the East Indies”^ took up the work of the 
Old Company and started on its eventful and prosperou>s career. 

V 

TJie birth of the United East India Company synchronised 
with the exit of the great Moghal personality of Aurangzeb—a 
coincidence which had great infliience on the course of later his¬ 
tory in India. But before the United Company could establish 
its supremacy in India it had to contend with serious oy)position 
both from European rivals, particularly France, and from the 
Indian Rulers. 

'fhe power of the Portuguese liad been destroyed before tlie 
middle of the 17th century and the Treaty of Munster, 1648, 
limited the Portuguese possessions in India to Deo, Daman and 
Goa on the western coast.- From 164S the Portuguese ceased 
to (fount in the East. 

The struggle witli t he Dutch continued luueh longer. The 
Dutcli action at Aml)oyna in 162:i where tliey murdered all the 
English—made the London Company to retire from the trade 
with the Spice islands and to concentrate its energi(^.s on the 
Indian trade. Howcwer, the (Jomjmny was able to get a c:)m- 
jxmsation of £85,000'^ in I (>54 through the Treaty of Westmins- 
tc*r coiKfluded after a fight for tliroe years between Britain 
(under Cromwell) and Holland. Ultimately, the Diitcli powe^r 
was broken up l)y the French in Europe and the Dutch commer¬ 
cial supremacy in the East came to an end by 1607, when the 
Peace of Ryswick was made. 


1. .Aularr gives the cojist it ut ion of the United Company as follows ; 

“The (^)m]>any consisted of all persons lioldinp a sliare into the 

eapital stock, tlien amount ing to .C2,()0U,U0U. Kvery indivi(tual, whether 
male or reinaie, possessing £5UU stock, eithen* in Ins er her own riglit or 
otherwis<', was e.Jititled te \'<>te and t<» take fuirt in discussions in the 
meeting of Projjrietoi s, wh<» when assembled wer(‘ termed by' the 
Charter a “CKNERAL COUlUr OF PJU)PR 1 FTORS”. TUr Proja ietors 
wore to elect out of ttieir l>od>’, every year, twenty-four members tiacb 
j>oRsessing £2,000 stock, to be Directors of the Company. Thirteen 
members formed a (pa^rurn and w’hen assembled for business were 
term, d a “COURT OF DIRECTORS’*. By ttie Charter four General 
Courts are to be held in the ynar, eac^h quarterly'. A c.ommittoe was to 
be. chosen to frame by-Jaw's for tiie government of the Coinj>any, which 
law^s have the same force* as thok^ framed by Parliament when not 
opposed to any^ existing Act”. The Rise and ih'ogress of British Power 
in India, pagoVl3. 

2. The Portuguese still retain tiiese possessions hut wdth the 
aeliievement of Indian freedom on August 15, 1047, the question of their 
futures is engaging the attention of both the Portuguese and the Indian 
O o vernmen is. 

3. How ever, Cromw ell borrowed £5(),0()0 out of it for the Common¬ 
wealth Governiiiont. 
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VI 

The sevcnteonlh ceTitiiiy thus saw the elimination of Eng- 
land’s two LO'cat Eiiropenn rivals but there still rernained tlie 
Fronrh who had enf renched their position on t he Eastern Coast 
of India at Pondic-lu^rry near Madras and Chandernagar near 
Calcutta.^ The French Coveniors cultivated the friendship of 
Indian rulers and were able to establish their power and prestige 
in the country. 

The real struggle for mastery lietwcen the French and the 
British liegan in India in 1741 with the appointment of Dupleix 
as Governor of Pondicherry. It oontiniKKl for full 20 years but 
during the first eight years, i.e., till 1740, the advantage was de- 
cide^lly with the French. The tide turned with the capture of 
Arcot by Clive but.it was not until 21st January, 1760, that the 
French power was finally broken and the British achieved a 
decisive victory at Wandew^ash. 

VII 

Meaiiwdiile important events were taking place in Bengal. 

Siraj-ud-Daulah, the new Nawab of Bengal irritated by the 
arrogance and unfriendly acts^ of the English attacked Calcutta 
in 1756. The Covoinor (Drake) and the military commandant 
left tlie garrison to its fate—flying themselves to the British ships 
on the Hugh. After a short resistance Fort William surrendered 
and the tragedy of the so-called Black Hole took place.® Clive 
and Watson were sent from Madras to exact restitution and re¬ 
paration. They (japtured the Fort of Baj-Baj without delay and 
took Fort William on January 2nd, 1757. The fort of Hugli 
was taken a w^eek later. A treaty was concluded with the Nawab 
on the basis of of restitution and compensation. 

Clive settled down at Calcutta and began to intrigue with 
the ministers of the Nawab. He entered into a treaty with the 


1. Yamaii, Harikal and Mahe are the other three French possossionB 
in India. Chandernagar voted for merger on 19th June, 1949, with India 
and the question of the other four French possessions is under discussion 
at present between the Frencli and the Indian Governments. 

2. See the Despatch of the French Council in Keith : Speeches and 
Documents on Indian Policy. Vol., page 3. 

3. It is not necessary here ta enter into the long controversy that 
has raged among historians on the question of the Black Hole, The 
majority of Indian writers and some of the Englisli and foreign historians 
believe that the event never took place or if it did take place it must 
have been on a very much smaller scale ; otherwise it would not have 
escaped mention by cont emporary writers or in the Bengal Council’s des¬ 
patches to the Court of Directors. M. Martineau, an ex-Governor-General 
of French-India and a great French authority on this period is of opinion 
that “until further evidence is forthcoming” the documents already 
known are not sufficient “to pass a decisive judgment on the incident 
of the Black Hole”. 
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Nawab’s Commander-in-Chief, Mir Jaffar. Clive cheated poor 
Omi Chand of his reward through fraud and forgeiyh Thus 
fortified Clive marched to meet the Nawab’s army towards 
Murshidabad. The fight took place at Plassev. The Nawab’s 
army gave way. Siraj-iid-J)aulah fled away in (lisguif-e I ut was 
captured and tlirown into prison. He was muidcTf d later by a 
son of Mir Jaffar. The treaty was l<f‘}»t by the British and Mir 
Jaffar was proclaimed the Nawab on June 27, 1757. 

VIII 

By 1761 the English were masters of the situation ; they had 
defeated the French and Siraj-ud-Daulah ; they were supreme 
both in the South and the East. Luckily for them the greatest 
Indian Power of the time, the Marat has, who might have 
threatened their imperialistic plans—suffered a great set-back 
in 1761 by their defeat at Panipat . The way was thus oiJcn for 
the extension of British Dominion in India. 

Clive clearly saw the future before the British in India. 
He very cleverly" and securely^ laid the foundations of his Empire. 
Instead of following the i)olicy of rapid exjjansion and armed 
conquest he proceeded warily and shrewdly^ getting a grant of 
land here and the right of collecting and administering the 
revenue there, lest he should arouse serious opposition and the 
Indians should unite to turn out the foreigners.'*^ Clive managed 
the situation beautifully. He recognised the sovereignty of 
the Moghal Emperor at Delhi and approached him on August 
12, 1765, to cede to the Company the Sarkars, to separate 
Carnatic from Hyderabad, and to grant the (Company the 
Dewani® of Bengal. He conciliated the Raja of Berar instead 
of capturing his territories to connect Bengal with the Sarkars. 
He did not annex Oudh after Buxar but made the Nawab his 
ally. He did not fight the Marathas but recognised their right 
to Chouth in Orissa. He allied himself with the Nizam to 
balance the power of the Pesl)wa in the Deccan. In this 
manner he fortified the position of the United East India Com¬ 
pany and laid the foundations of the British Empire in the East. 


1. Attempt is made by some English writers to whitewash the con¬ 
duct of Clive by an attack on the morality^ oi Orientals and bv saying 
that Clive only imitated the tactics of “the^ natives**. But, surely, this 
can be no justification ; Admiral Watson did not regard it so. 

2. Writes Professor A. B. Keith in his preface to “Speeches and 
Documents on Indian Policy”“The stubborn resistance of Mir 
Kassim had impressed on him (Clive) the danger lost the natives, leit 
without European allies, would find in their own resources means oi 
carrying on war against us in a more soldierly manner than they fwer 
thought of when their reliance on European allies encouraged their 
natural indolence”. 

3. Clive had tried to persuade Pitt in 1769 to get the Subaship of 
Bengal for the English. See jjages 13 to 18. Keith: Speeches & Docu¬ 
ments on Indian Policy, Vob I. 



CHAPTER 11 

THE BEGINNINGS OF BRITISH RULE 

1 

The grant of Diwani in 1765 caiivsed a great glee in the 
In art s of the Proprietors of the Company. They were dazzled 
by golden visions of the future. Clive estimated in 1765 the 
total revenue of Bengal at €4 millions, and the net income of the 
(.’ompaio after defraying all expenses at —£1,650,00(». The 
stock of the Company went up to 267 and the dividends to ]2?r 
per cent, in 1767. Servants of the Company took back with 
them tieinendous fortunes and set themselves up in England as 
' Nabobs’*, witli country seats and pocket boroughs'. The 
members of the House of Commons saw the opportunity of get¬ 
ting the mucJi needed funds for the State and of justifying 
tliemselves in the eyes of their electors by making the Company 
]jay. They were, however, guilty of a serious breach of trust in 
'‘tacitly conniving- at the misgovernrnent by requiring in 1767 
an animal jjaj'ment of £4,000,000 from the Company as the 
})i ice‘* of permission to remain in possessimi of the territories 
acquired b}^ it in lndia’'^ Kver since Montagu hit upon the 
plair'^ the United (k)rapany had paid for the renewal of its 
i:)owers. By 1750, the Company had lent in this w ay a sum of 
£4.200,000 to the State at the interest of 2 per cent. In 1767 
Parliament passed an Act demanding the payment of £400,000 
annually for two years in consideration of which the Company 
was to retain its territorial possessions and revenues for the 
same period. This agreement was extended for five years in 
1760. 

II 

Meanwhile the position in India w^as growing very serious. 


1. For H dc.sr‘rij)1ioji of tlir 1yj)if*al Nabob so(‘ Dismoli’s Sybil, 
( liapter 111. 

2. Burke* ooiiteruied that the minhad “saiictifiod this hlood- 
sbod, this rapine, tin's villainy, this extortion—for the valuable con¬ 
sideration of £400,000... This crime tax being agreed to, we lieardno more 

of malpractices.” Itoberts, Chapter X, Cambridge H istory of India, 

Vol. page 188. 

.‘k ‘"Thus tlu^ State claimed its share of the Indian spoils, and as- 
sertcfd its right to control tlie sovereignty of Indian territories.” Ilbert: 
Historical Survey, page 39. 

4, Keith : Speeches and Doenments on Indian l\)licy. Vol. 1, 
page XI. 

5. See i^age 5 
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The possessions ol* the Company were grouped in three 
Pixisidencies. Each Presidency had its own goveniment—the 
Governor and Council—separate and independent and responsi¬ 
ble directly to the Directors in London. The Governor and i.he 
Councillors were appointed from among the senior servants of 
the Company by the Directors. The number of Councillors 
varied from twelve to sixteen, but some of them were often 
absent from the head(piarters, being in chargi' of factories in the 
interior*. The power was vested in the Governor arid Council 
jointly and could onl^" be exercised through a majority of votes. 
The members of the Council had become so scattered of late that 
it had grown very difficult to cope with business. (tJi\'(i was, 
therefore, allowed to delegate tlie functions of the Council to a 
Select (bmmittee. 

difficulties were being exp(M*ienced in Bengal, Bihar and 
Orissa, in connection with Ihe administration of justice. “ By 
the Charter of 175;] Mayors’ (’ourts had been established for the 
Presidency' towns, wdth civil, (‘rirninal and ecclesiasi-ical jurisdic¬ 
tion between Europeans in these tou ris or in foctories depend¬ 
ent on them.”* But since then the number of J'higlishmen 
in the nuifassal in the Presidency of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa 
had greatly increased, ‘*The (bmpany had no authoril\ by the 
law of England to punish them outside the jurisdiction of the 
Calcutta Mayor’s (/ourt, unless they came to England, in which 
case the evidence of witnesses might not be available.^’-^ It was 
felt t hat this difficulty could euly be solved ])y the establishment 
of a Supreme Coui-t in the Province. 

ITnder the Governor and the Council was a body of civil 
and military servants classified into writers, factors—junior and 
senior - and merchants. Their promotion was ordinarily regu¬ 
lated by seniority. Their salaries weie ridiculously small : a 
writer of five years’ standing getting only ten ])ounds a. year, the 
pay of a Councillor was €80 a year and that of the Governor 
£300 per annum. But their gains were outrageonsly large. 
Experience^ had made them very skilful in the art of extracting 
presents, bribes and levies from tlie poor j)eople“. In the 
words of Lecky : “Never before had the natives experienced a 
tyranny which" was at once so skilful, so searching and so strong 

. .whole districts which had been populous and flourishing 

were at last utterly depopulated, and it was noticed that on the 
appearance of a party of English merchants the villages were at 
once deserted and the shops shut, and the roads tlironged with 
panic-stricken fugitives.” The sufferings of the people reached 


1. Yusuf AH ; The Making of Indin, pagt?s 21S-219. 

2. The Parliarnontarv Committee of 1773 traced iieMii-ly £(> millions 
thus extorted from the peopie during 1757-1706, excluding the amount 
received by Clive from Mir .laffar. 
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their maximum in 1770-71 when owing to failure of crops 
severe famine visited JicngaL The servants of the Company 
were, however, so cruelly and shamelessly greedy that they 
made capital oat of poor peoples* afliictions and utilised famine 
conditions for their private lucre. The looting^ by the Com¬ 
pany’s servants was so heartlesss and cruel and the sufferings of 
the people so intense that the members of the Parliament were 
at last moved info action.- On the motion of Colonel Burgoyne 
in the House of Commons a Select Committee of 31 members 
was appointed to enquire into the affairs of the East India 
Company on April 13, 1772. 

Meanwhile the position of the Company was becoming very 
serious ; it was rapidly heading towards bankruptcy. In 
August 1772 the officers of the Company approached I^ord 
North for a loan confessing their inability to meet their 
expenses. Thanks to the rapacity of its servants the Company's 
income had rapidly dwindled. Its expenses had greatly increas¬ 
ed owing to the extension of territory and the necessity of main¬ 
taining a large army and of going to war frequently. Rec^ently 
the Company had suffered a heavy and expensive defeat at the 
hands of Haider Ali in the South. The Company was short of 
£1,293,000 for making the necessary payments in the next three 
months. Nothing but a loan from the State could save the 
Company from ruin. 

On the reopening of the Parliament on the 26th November, 
1772, Lord North moved for the appointment of a Secret 
Committee to enquire into the affairs of the Comi)any. The 
Committee issued its first rejx)!*! wdth great alacrity and the 
Parliament passed an Act in December 1772 restraining the 
Company from sending a (yoramission of supervision to India. 

The Secret Committee continued its work and submitted its 
final report on May 3, 1773, as a result of which it was decided 
to regulate the government of the East Indies. Colonel 


1. Writes Horace Walpolo : 

“Such scene of tyranny and plunder has been opened up as makes 

one shudder.We are Spaniards in our lust for gold and Dutch in our 

delicacy of obtaining it”. 

2. “The enormous fortunes amassed by the Conq^any’s officers, the 
suspicion in the popular mind that the wealth of these ‘Nabobs’ was ill- 
gotten, the Parliamentary infiuonco of the fortunes of the Company’s 
Borvants exorcised in England and a doubt whether a trading corporation 
could have a right to acquire on its own account, powers of territorial 
sovereignty...those things compelled the nation’s attention 1o the affairs 
of the East India Company and the House of Commons appointed a 
committee to enquire into and report upon various matters connected 
with the Indian Administration of the Company”. Kale : Indian Ad¬ 
ministration, pages 17 and 18. 
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Buraoyne and Sir William Mereditld made scathing criticism of 
Indian administration on May 10th. On May IStb, Lord 
North introduced his famous Bill, which became the Regulating 
Act of 1773. Another Act was passed by Parliament to solve 
tlie financial difficulties of the Company. By this Act a loan of 
£1,400,000 was granted by the State at 4 per cent interest, and 
the annual payment of £400,000 was suspended until the loan 
had been discharged. The Company was prohibited from de¬ 
claring a dividend of more than (i jier cent, as long as the money 
was not paid back. The dividend was not to bo increased above 
7 per cent, until the bond debt was reduced to £1 500,000. "i’lie 
Company was obliged to submit its accounts to the Ticasury 
every half year. “It was restricted from accepting bills drawn 
by their servants in India far above £300,000 a year, and it was 
required to export to the British settlements within its limits 
British goods of a specified valuc”.-^ 

Ill 

From the very beginning tlie right of the Company (a trad- 
ing corporation) to acquire political sovereignty on" its own 
account was questioned and the Parliament was "asked to inter¬ 
vene. But with the accumulating evidence of the misuse of 
political power by the servants of the Company, the feelings 
against the retention of territorial sovereignty by the Comj)riny 
were greatly strengthened. Attempts were made to take away 
political power from the Company but without success. But 
when the Company approached Parliament for financial help 
the opportunity W'as taken for regulating the administration of 
India—both at home and in India. This was done by the 
Regulating Act of 1773. 

The Act of 1773 is of great constitutional importance be¬ 
cause it definitely recognised the political functions of the Com¬ 
pany, because it asserted for tlie first time the right of Parliament 
to dictate the form of government in what were considered 
till then the private possessions of the Company® and because 
it is the first of a long scries of Parliamentary Statutes 
that altered the form of government in India, The sole right 
of Parliament to impose whatever constitution it may deem 


1. ‘‘Merchant Sovereigns”, said Sir William Mereditli, “nre 
always dangerous, for their rule of selling is to take as much as tliey 
plea!^ and the rule by which they buy is to pay as little us they pleaKO.^’ 
Quoted by Chuni Laf Anand : History of Government in India, Part U, 

page 14. 

2. Bbert: Historical Survey, page 42. 

3. There was an important section of the people who regarded the 
Act of 1773 as a high-handed measure, which invaded the rights and pro¬ 
perty of a private corporation. 
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fit or necessary on the people of India was finally and emphati¬ 
cally asserted in the Preamble of the Government of India 
Aot, 1919, 

The Home Government in 1773 consisted of the Court of 
Proprietors and the Court of Directors. The Directors, 24 in all, 
were elected annually by the proprietors possessing stock worth 
£500 from among those who owmed stock worth t’2,000 or more. 
The term of office of the Directors was too short for strength, 
stability or (continuity of policy. They liad, moreovei, to please 
a large number of Proprietors to secure re-election and w ei e thus 
under the undue influence of the Court of Proprietors. The Act 
of 1773 gave the vote only to tliose Proprietors who had owned 
£1,000 worth of stock for tavelve months preceding the date of 
election and raised tlie term of office of Directors to four years, 
one-fourth of th(»m retiring every year. Tlie Directors were re¬ 
quired to submit copies of letters and advice's re(ieived from the 
Governor-General in Council-ciopies of the parts relating to the 
management of revenue to the Treasuiy and of the parts relating 
to the civil and military government to one of the Secretaries of 
State. All Governments in India were to pay due obedience to 
the orders of the Directors and were to keep tliem constantly in 
formed of all matters affecting the interests of the Company. 

Until the passing of the Act, the three Ih^esidencies were 
separate and independent of one another, having direct com¬ 
munication and relationship w'ith the Court of Directors in 
London. The Act of 1773 took the first step in the unification of 
India. It appointed a Governor-General and four Councillors 
for the Presidency of Fort William in J^Jengal and vested in them 
not only “the whole civil and military government of the said 
Presidency, and also the ordering, management of and govern¬ 
ment of all territorial acquisitions and revenues in the kingdoms 

of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa.to all intents and purposes 

whatsoever, as the same now are, or at any time heretofore 
might have been exercised by the President and Council or 
Select Committee, in the said kingdom S but also the “power of 
superintending and controlling the government and management 
of the presidencies of Madras, Bombay, and Bencoolen^ respec¬ 
tively” as far as the making of war and peace was concerned 
except in cases of emergency or direct orders from the Directors 
in London. The Governors in Council were required “to pay 
due obedience to such orders as they shall receive, touching the 
premises” from the Governor-General in Council, to submit to 


1. Clause VII, East India Company Act, 1773, (13 Geo, III, c 63). 

2. Bencoolen or Fort Marlborough is in Sumatra and was given over 
to the Dutch in 1824 by the London Treaty. See Footnote 1 page 46, 
nbert: Historical Survey. 
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them “advice and intelligence of all transactions and matters 
whatsoever that shall come to their knowledge, relating to the 
government, revenues or interest of the Company”, and to 
lorward all rules and regulations framed by themselves. The 
oflFending Governors in Council could bo suspended by the 
Governor-General in Council.^ 

The first Governor-General and his four (Councillors were 
named in the Act. W^ren Hastings Esquire was to be the 
first Governor-C^eneral, ami Lt. General Clavering, the Hon’ble 
George Monson, Richard Barwell Esquire, and Phillip Francis 
Esquire the first four members of tiic Council. They were to 
remain in office for five years, and were not “removable in the 
meantime, except by His Majesty upon representation made by 
the Court of Directors”.*^ After the first live years the appoint¬ 
ments were to be made by the Court of Directors. 

The authority was vested in tlie Govtinior-General and the 
Council jointly and all matters were to be decided by the 
majority of those present. The Governor-General was given a 
casting vote in case of equality of votes due to death, removal 
or absence of any member of the Onmcil. 

The Govenior-General in Council v\ere empowered to make 
and issue “rules, ordinances, and regulations for the good order 
and civil government”^ of the Company’s settlement at Fort 
William and the factories and places subordinate thereto, provided 
that they were not “repugnant to the laws of tlie realm”. 
The rules and regulations \verc not valid until “duly registered 
and publislied in the Supreme (k)urt...with the consent and 
approbation of the said (k)urt” and could be set aside by the 
Kling in Council on the application of any person or persons in 
India or in England.^ 

The Act of 1773 further empowered His Majesty to establish 
by charter or letters patent “a supreme court of judicature at 

Fort William.to consist of a chief justice and three other 

judges, being barristers in England or Ireland of not less than 
five years’ standing, to be named from time to time by His 
Majesty”. The (3ourt was to have the power of trying civil, 
criminal, admiralty and ecclesiastical cases and “to appoint such 
clerl^ and other ministerial officers......with such reasonable 

salaries, as shall be approved of by the said Governor-General in 
Coimcil” and to frame such rules of procedure and to do such other 


1. Clause IX of the Act. 

2. Clause X of the Act. 

3. Clause XXXVI of the Act. 

4. Clause XXXVI of the Act. 
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things as might be found necessary for the administration of 
j::sticc and the execution of powers conferred on it by the chart¬ 
er. The Supremo Court was also to be a court of record and a 
court of oyer and terminer and gaol delivery in and for the town 
of Calcutta, the factory of Fort William and the other factories 
Bubordinate llieretod Its jurisdiction was to extend to all 
British subjects residing in Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, to cases 
of ‘'complaints against any of His Majesty’s subjects for any 
crimes, misdemeanours or oppressions” ; and to suits, actions or 
complaints against any person in the employment of the Company 
or of any of Ilis Majesty’s subjects.- The (,'ourt was empowereu 
to hear and determine suits and actions by His Majesty’s 
subjects against “the inhabitants of the country” residing in 
Bengal, Bihar and Orissa on any contract in writing involving 
more tlian Ks. ilOO and providing for reference to the Supreme 
Court in case of dispute. The Act is silent as to the jurisdiction 
of tlie Court for other civil cases against “inhabitants” (i.e. where 
the parties have not agreed to refer cases to the Supreme Court), 
and in civil suits by “inhabitants” against Britisli subjects or 
other “inhabitants.” The Court possessed both original and 
appellate jurisdiction. 

The Supremo Court was to try all cases by a jury of British 
subjects residing in Calcutta, and an appeal was to lie to the 
King in Council. 

The Court w'as not competent to hear, try, or determine any 
indictn^ent or information against tlie Governor-General or any 
member of his Council for any offence, not being trea.son or 
felony, alleged to have been commilted by any of them in Bengal, 
Bihar or Orissa. And the Governor-General, members of the 
Council and the judges of the Supreme ('ourt were exempt from 
arnvst or imprisonment m any action, suit or proceeding in the 
Supremo Court. This exemption was limited to civil cases only. 

Such a Court was constituted by the Charter of March 26, 
1774, with Sir Elijah impey as Chief Justice and Chambers, 
Lemaister and Hyde as the puisne judges. 

The Governor-General, members of this Council and the 
judges of the Supreme Court were empowered and required to 
act as justices of the peace for the Settlement of Fort William, 
and factories subordinate thereto and to hold Quarter Sessions 
four times a year, and be a court of record all the time. 

The Act of 1773 besides introducing the above modifications 
in the constitution of the Government of India, tried to put 


1. Clause Xni of the Act. 

2. Clause XIV of the Act. 
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down bribery and othcf abuses wliicJi were rami).iul auiong (lie 
siirvantK of the Company in India. 

'file Act jnoliibit.od liic Covemor-tn-ncra], incinbers of his 
Council, and tiic judges of the .Supicnie ^'oun from receiving 
directly or imiirectly any presenls, gratuitie.s oritecuuiary rewards 
and from engaging or lieihg c(>iic(wned in iiny transactions, *•% 
way of tratli*! or commerce of any land whatsocn er.. (the trade 
an(i commerce of tlie said United (Company onl^' e>;cep(ed).”i 
“Ko person holding or exercising any civil oi iniiil.iiry oliice 
under the Crown, or the said United (.'ompany in the Eust Indies, 

shall accepi, receive oi' take, directly or indirectly.(d and 

from any of the Indian Brinces or powers or their ministers or 
agents (or any' of tin; natives of Asia) any ])rcsent, gift , donation, 
gratuity, or reward, pecuniary or otlierwise.”" Olfenders were 
to forfeit, double the amount leceived and might he removed to 
England. Ko collector, supervisor or any other Brit ish subject 
concerned in tlie collection ol j-evenue or administration of jus¬ 
tice in Bengal, Biiiaj’ and Orissa w-a.s to he concerned, directly' or 
indirectly, in trade, traffic or comment!, except on the Coui])aiiy’s 
account. No British subject was to lend money' at a higher rate 
of interest than 12 per cent. .Servants of the Company' convict¬ 
ed by any couit in India for breach of public trust, Ibr' embezzle¬ 
ment of public money or stores or for defrauding the Company 
could be lined, impiisoned and sent to England. If any Governor- 
General, Governor, member of Council, judge oi’ tl’ie Supiome 
Court or any other servant of the Company commits any offence 
against the Act or is alleged to be guilty of any (srime, misdeme¬ 
anour, or offence against any British" subject or inhabitant of 
India, he might be tried and punished by the Court of the King’s 
Bench Division in England. 

In order to place the Govemor-Ceneral, members of Council 
and the judges above temptation they' were j)rovided with liberal 
salaries. The salary' of the Goveinor-General was fix^d at^ 
f.25»QP.Q annually, that of each meniber of the Council at iJLPjOCK} 
that of the Chief Justice at £8,000 and that of each puisne judge 
at £6,000 a year. 


IV 

“The object of the Act”, said Mr. Bouten Rouse, when it 
came up for amendment Iwjfore the House of Commons “ was 
good, bnt the system that it established was imperfect”. The 
main cause of the imperfections was the novel nature of the 
problem with wliich the Parliament had to deal. It was fortu- 


1. Clause XXIII of the Act. 
3. Clause XXIV of the Act. 
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nate for the British that the defects, many and serious as they 
were, did not prove fataP. 

In the first place, the Act did not clearly define the jurisdic¬ 
tions of the Governor-Gcneral-iii-Oouncil and the judges of 
the Supreme Court or their relationship with each other. The 

S owers of the Governor-General were partly inherited from the 
Tughal Subahs of Bengal, which could not bo defined by the 
Parliament. In order, therefore, to place some other check on 
the executive the Parliamcmt vested the Supreme Court with 
the extraordinary riglit of vetoing legislation passed by the 
Governor-Gcnerai in Council. The ambiguity and clash of 
jurisdictions,- however, created a situation that bordered on 
anarchy in Bengal. The opposition between the Governor- 
General-in-Council and the Supreme Court crystallised itself 
round four points^ :— 

The first point, of conflict w^as the claim of the Supreme 
Court to serve writs on all the inhabitant s of the country and 
to make them plead before itself. The Governor-General in 
Council successfully resisted the claim. Under the orders of 
the Council the Sheriff and his officers were prevented by a 
company of sepoys from executing a writ against a zamindar 
in what is known as the Cassijurah Case. The Council’s action 
was not questioned by the authorities in England, perhaps 
because it was felt that the Act was against the Court. As 
already stated,^ the jurisdiction of the Court over the inhabi¬ 
tants of the country w as limited by the Act to cases of contract, 
where the parties had mutually agreed to refer disputes to the 
Supreme Court. The Court was, therefore, clearly in the 
wrong to force inliabitants of India to plead before itself. 

The second point of difference was as to the jurisdiction 
over the revenue collectors of the Company for WTongs done in 
their official capacity. Here i^he Court was on a firm ground. 
The Act had expressly given this jurisdiction over the ser¬ 
vants of the Company to the Supreme Court and the Company 
had no option but to acknowledge it, however distasteful it 
might have been to the officers of the Company. There were 


1. “It (the Act of 1773) created a Governor-General who was power¬ 
less before? his own Council, and an executive that was powerless before a 
Supreme Court, itself immune from all responsibility for peace and wel¬ 
fare of the country—a system that was made workable, by the genius 
and fortitude of one great man.” Report on Indian Constitutional 
Reforms, 1918, page 17. 

2. Chunni Lai Anand : Introduction to the History of the Govona- 
ment of India, Part II, page 22. 

3. Ilbert: Historical Survey, pages 64 to 66. 

4. See page 16 supra. 
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ho weaver questions to which the Act gave no answer : —Who 
were the servants of the Company ? What actually constituted 
emplojTOent under the Company ? And upon whom did the 
burden of proof lie ? Were, for instance, zamindars or 

the farmers of revenue, Company's servants ? The Cdiiii lie^Td 
that they were, but the persons concerned and the Company's 
chief officers did not accept the views of the Court. 

The tlhrd point of conflict was the claim of the Court 
to try suits against the judicial officers of the Company for 
acts done by them in their official capacity. The Court had 
awarded heavy damag(^s to an Indian plaintiff against the 
officers of tlie Ratna Provincial Council for actions done by 
them in their judicial capacity. The Supreme Court was 
acting within the jurisdiction in thus punishing the judicial 
officers of the Company. The only question was ; whether the 
actions concerned were done bona fide in the discljarge of judicial 
duty or not. Sir flames Stephen holds the decision of the 
Supreme Court to be both just aiul technically sound. 

The fourtli jjoirit of quan-el was the refusal on the part of 
the Supreme Court to recognise the jurisdiction of the Provin¬ 
cial or Country Courts.^ It released revenue defaulters im¬ 
prisoned by Provincial (burts under writs of kabexus coriywa. 
When once the attoi riey of the Company pleaded the authority 
of the Provincial Court in reply to a writ of habeas corpus issued 
by the Supreme Court for the release of a district treasurer 
imprisoned on a charge of embezzlement, the Supreme Couri:’^ 
replied, “We know not what your Provincial Chief and the 
Council are : you might just as well have said that he was con¬ 
fined by the king of fairies." Warren Hastings tried to remove 
this friction between the Supreme Court and the Country ( Courts 
by appointing the Chief Justice, Sir Elijah Impey, judge of the 
Sadar Uiwani Adalat- as well, thus vesting in him the appellate 
and revisional controls over the country courts. But that made 
Impey a servant of the Company which was inconsistent with his 
position as Chief Justice of the Supreme Court. The position 
was made worse by Impey’s acceptance of a big salary from the 
Company as a Judge of the Sadar Diwani Adalat. 

In the second place, the Act of 1773 did not make clear as to 
what law the Supreme Court was to administer. Was it to 
administer the personal law of the defendant (Mohammedan, 
Hindu or English Law according to the community to which he 


1. Sec Section VIII of this Chapter for a description of the Country 
Courts. 


2. The Sadar Diwani Adalat was the highest civil court of the 
•Company in Bengal. The Sadar Diwani Adalat and the Supreme Court 
■were fused into one by the High Courts Act. 
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belon^(e(]) { Or was it to administer tlie English Law in all 
cases ? Tlie judges who wcM*e apjxuiited were learned in English 
law and steeped in English traditions. The^’ wore altogether 
uniamiliar ^ith Codes of Indian Laws, and the customs and 
traditio))s of the Indian people. Nor did they care to accpniint 
themselves with them, 'rhev imported wholesale tin? English 
system of law and procedure. Th(^ inhabitants of the country 
were horrified. -‘I’he a.stonished and terrified natives of Rengal, 
now beheld the extraordinaiy speeta.ele of English bailiffs, aceoin- 
pani(d by considerable bodv of armed Europeans, IraV’ersing the 
country , at the distanee of some hundreds of miles from Calcutta., 
to execute by force the decrees of tlie new^ judicature, founded 
upon laws and distinclions wliich tho\ were utteilv incapable of 
eoni{)rehending’\ In enfortdng the decrees the bailiff’s, ignorant 
of the usage of the laud, violently broke into f lu* a])artnients of 
women and ])hices of donmstio worship, and idols w liicdi had been 
sanctified bv^ the reverence of ages ‘‘were diaggod from their 
places l)y profane hands, and thrown amongst llic heaj) of 
houseliold furniture and lumber, which was collected to answer 
the ends of the (execution.This natuially ci*eated great 
consternation and resentment and might have led to serious 
consetiueiHJCs, if the Covernor-Cencral in Council had not inter¬ 
vened and the J^irliament had not passed tin* Amending Act of 
178L 

Thirdly, the Act w^a.s defective in placing the Governoi- 
General at the mercy of his Council. Among tlie Councillors 
that were appointed only one, Rarwell had anv’ experience 
of Indian administration. The other three, Framus, Clavering 
and Monson had no knowledge of Indian conditions. Tlioy 
came to India prejudiced against tin? ('ompany and its servants, 
with their ideas and plans for governance formed before hand, 
jiledged to act togetliew and concentrate all powers in their 
hands. As long as the combination lasted the Governor- 
General and Barw^ell were helpless :—the opposition of tlie three 
was so reckless and uncompromising that by 177b Warren 
Hastings w^as forced to think seriously of resignation. He went 
so far as to give conditional authority to his agents in London 
to tender his resignation. The resignation was accejited by 
the Couil of Directors, who took immediate steps to fill the 
vacancy. But, in the meantime, Clavering died. Warren 
Hastings at once withdrew his authority and obtained an 
opinion from the Supreme Court that his resignation was 
invalid. Now that the combination could be defeated by the 
use of his casting vote Warren Hastings had no wish to relin¬ 
quish such a lucrative post. He was allowed to retain his post, 


1, Cfiuni Lai AnaTid, History of Government in India, Part II, pages 
19 and 20. 
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bijt the IWiaineiil made j)TT)v in tlie Acts of and is:5:{ 
to pnu ent such occurrences in future. The resignation of the 
Covoriior-({encTal was not to he valid until it was signilied hy a 
formal deed. 

Lastly, the changes made h\' the Act of 177;n’n th(‘(*.on- 
stitutimi of the Honn* <lovia-nment of the ( V>mpan\' W(vre not 
free from defects. The rai.sing of llu* (iuaJifi(\il i ais iiK'aiit 
the (liseiifranchiseTnent of 124it small hohlers of stock and the 
Ira-nsformalion oi' tlu^ Uourt of Dircictors into a more or 
less pca’manenl' oligarcfiy. Th(i Nintli Repent of the Select 
Conimitt.ee of the*. 1781 reniai ked : ‘^Tlie whole of t lie regulations 
concerning the (Joint and Proprietors lelied upon two |irincij)Ies. 
which have often jiroved fallacious, namely (hat small niimhers 
M'erc a securit\' against faction and disoi-dei', and ( hat integ- 
lity ol'condiKjt would folJoAv the greater property/’-* Air. LtolKuts 
states in (Ujaplta X oi‘ the (‘ambridge History of India. \V>1. 
V., that 'at was geiuM-ally held that the ('lause (relating to the 
change in the coiistituii<»ii of thcC’oui tof Dinctors) failed (o 
attain its ohjoct’’.- 

V 

A few years' Morkingof the Act of 177:} for(;c‘(i the atieU' 
tion of the Parliament to its grav(‘defecds. In J 7s I two com¬ 
mittees were appoinUnl, One Avas to enquire* into the adminis¬ 
tration of justie^e in India, an<l the* other into the (*anses of 
the last (■a.rnatic^ WTir and the state of governnu'nt on the 
(ioast. 1'h(* first committee jiresented its preliminaiy report in 
tlie saim* y(‘ai‘. as a l esult of which the* Amending Act of I 7Si 
A\ as }»ass(*( |. 

I'Jie Ac( of 17sI tried to rettiox e some of the* defects of the 
177;} Act. 

In the tiist place, the Act of I7S1 e\empt(*.d the* actions 
of the public servants of the (‘ompany done in otlicial capacity 
from tlu^ jurisdiedion of the Suprf.»mo The (Jo\’ernor- 

General and (‘oiim'il, se\ era]l>' and jointly, mow. exempted from 
the jindsdiction of the Court ‘ foiuinythiug ^iduhk"^^^^ 
dr done T)y them in their public capacity'' exo(V])t ffir the ordoTs 
affecting iVriiish snbjects. Th(*/reVeniie collectors wen* similarly 
exempted from tlie jm isdiction of the Court in matters relating 
to the collection of revenue. And. lastly , the judicaal ohicers of 
the Country Courts Avere not to beheld lialile for acts done in 
judicial capacitA 


1. Although illi of iJie jiii-inluM-s of tho Cinirt of DiccLl or.^ wri t* to 

relir<‘ ovory thoy wt'ro alnio.st invariably rc-«‘l<KUe(l. 

2. Canihridgo History of India, Vol. V., [)age IJO. 

a. Tho defendants in the Patna <^ise were to l)e n'Uuised on the 
security of tlie Coveriior-Ceneral in Council fo. damages to the plaintiff 
and were to he free to appeal t<» tlie King in Council against the jit<lgo- 
ment of the Sn]>rerne C’onrt. For refer(*ne(' see jiage K> 
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In tlie second place, the Act of 1781 tried to settle the 
qucwstions relating to the jurisdiction of the Court over servants 
of the Company and the inhabitants of the countrj^ First, 
the Court was to have jurisdiction over all inhabitants of 
Calcutta, but was to administer tlu^ personal law’ of the 
defendants. Second, the Company w^as to keep register 
containing the names, occupations etc. of its Indian employees. 
Third, the servants of the Company or of its British officers, 
or of any Britisher in India were to !)e subject to the juris¬ 
diction of the Court only in actions for w rongs or trespass or 
civil cases by agreement of pai ties, but noi in any matter of 
inheritance or succession 1o land or goods, or in any matter 
of business or contract. Fourlh.‘mo person was to be subject 
to tlie juiisdi(^tion of the Supreme Court by reason only of 
his being a landowner, or farmtT of land or of land rent or 
for receiving a paA nient or pension in lieu of any title to, or 
ancient possession of land or land-rent or for an^’ compensation 
or share of j)roflts for collecting rents payable to the public 
out of such lands or districts as are actually farmed by himself, 
or those who arc his under-tenants in virtue of his farm, or for 
exercising within the said lands and farnis any ordinary or 
lo(}al authority commonly annexed to the possession or farm 
thereof or by reason of his becoming security for the j^uyinent 
of rent/’^ Such j)ersons, in othei* words, wore not included 
among the servants of the Company. 


In the third place, the Act of 17S1 made clear as to wdiat 
law' w as to be administered by the Supreme Court. The Act 
definitely laid down that ad cpiestions relating to “inheritance 
and successi'jn. to lands, lents and goods, and all matters of 
contract and dealings between ])art\' and l)arty, shall be deter¬ 
mined, in the case of MohamnaHJans, by the law s and usages of 
Mohammedans, and in the case of Centus, h;v the laws 
and customs of tlie Gent us ; and w here only one of the 
paities shall he a Mohammedan or a Genlu, by the laws 
and usage of the defendant.” In other words, the C?ourt 
was to administer the personal law of the defendant, wdiatsoeA cr 
that may he, and not one uniform, foieign law. Second, it 
was laid doVn that the Court was to respect the religious 
usages and practices of tlie Indians, their social customs and 
traditions including the recognition of the authority of fathers 
and masters of families, the rules and ]aw\s of (jaste, even if they 
were illegal and criminal according to English Law. Further, 
the religious and social customs of the inhabitants of the country 
were to be respected in making rules and forms for the execu¬ 
tion of legal decrees and process€?s. Such rules and forms 


1. T »bert: Historical Survey, page 56. 
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were to be submitted to a Secretary of State for the approval 
of the Crown. 

In the fourth place, the Act recognised and confirmed 
the appellate jurisdiction of the Governor-General in Council or 
any committee thereof in cases decided by tlie Country ( burts. 
The Governor-General in (^ouiKjil was to be a court of appeal and 
record and its judgments were to be final except in civil suits 
involving a sum of £5,000 or more in wlii(*li case app(‘als lay 
to the King in Council. The Gov ernor-CeniM al Iti Council was 
to act as a revenue (K)urt as well, hearing nud dc'termining 
action : for offences committed in the collection of revenue, 
providiMl it did not inflict death, maiming or perpetual im])rison- 
ment as punishment. 

Lastly, the Act of 1781 empowered the Gov ernor-General 
in Council ‘‘to frame legulations for the Provincial Courts 
and Councils” from time to time. The regulations were to 
remain in force unh^ss disallowed by the King in Council 
within two years. This was no new power. The Governor- 
General in (youncil had made regulations tor tlu^ administiation of 
justice in Bengal in 1772. The Act of 1775 ha.d vested the 
Governor-Genera] iji Council with the power of making rules 
and regulations but had, at the same time, suI)jeetod it to the 
veto of tile Supreme Court. The hostile relations prevailing 
between the Governor-General in Council and the Court 
made it difficult to frame new regulations after tfie passing 
of the Act of 1775, until in 1780 the ( fOvernoi -General in Council 
decided to act aga.inst the law and to do without registration 
and sanction of the Supreme Court. In 1780 the Governor- 
General in Council framed additional regulations for the admi¬ 
nistration of justice in Pim iiicial Courts and issued a revised 
code in 1781. Neither tJie additional regulations nor the 
revised code appear to have been registered or approved by 
the Supreme (\)urt. The Act of 1781 vindicated the action 
of the Governor-General in Conncil by freeing them from 
the necessity of registering and getting the sanction of the Supreme 
Court for their new rognlations for th(' Provincial Courts and 
Councils. 


VI 

The Act of 1781 strengthened the position of the (Jovernor- 
General in Council ; its piovisions settled the disputed questions 
in their favour. But the reports of the (bmmittees* appointed 
before the passing of the 1781 Act were very unfavourable to the 
system of executive and judicial administration of the terri- 


1. Sec pagt^ 21 supra, 'fhe first Coininittet* did its work for several 
years after submitting the preliiriinrtry report mentioned on page 21. 
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tories of t lie ('ompatvy in India and to the persons responsible 
for its adininisiration. I'he House of (\)iijmons passed resolu¬ 
tions n‘callin^ Hastings and Iinpey, but tliey were' kept in office 
by tlie Court of Proj»ri(4ors in defiance of the wishes of 
the Parlianient and the C'ourt of Directors^ Dundas, who 
\ras in o{!}K»sitloji, introduced a nieasuix^ tiinpowering the 
King to recall the ]n incipal servants of t he Company and vesting 
tlie Go\ernor-tieiuraJ \\'ilh very large [lowers. Hut the Bill 
had no (*hanco of passing. It, however, seiwed tlie purpose 
of goading the ministry into action. 

Tlie ministc rii.l Bill was ini rodueed by Fox and was read 
for tlie first tin.e in Llu‘House of (‘ommoiis on Novaanliej* 2nth, 
17S*i. Fox eilara.('te^i^^e(l tlie existing swstem of governmeni 
as ‘‘governmeni of anarcliy and confn.sion’’. His Tcniedy was to 
bring tin* Honu* ( Government of the ('oinpanv and its ollieers ab¬ 
road und(M’ the (‘ontrol of tlu^ British Government and to hand 
over the pati‘onag(' of the Company to the (Vown and his minis 
ters. f'ox propo.^ed to a bolish hot li th(> (Vmrt o(‘ Pi*o[n‘ietors and tlie 
Court of I)ilet-tors and to plaet* tli(^ goverinmait of the (’om[)any 
under a Board of seven C'onimissioM(*rs with power to appoint 
and remove ollit t j s in India and to administer tiu^ territories, 
revontu's and commerce of the (V)m|)aiiy. 1'he Bill arou.sed 
a storm of oppo.'^if ion. It was severely criticised by (;lrenville, 
J^itt, \Vi]b(*rforce and others hut nevmtjiel(‘ss it sn(a;oeded in 
getting through the fIou.se of Commons by 2tis votes to I02-. 
It was, however*, defeated in tlie Hou.se of Lords. Pitt came 
to power* am! attenn(rte(l to .sojvc the in<lian proldein through 
tlje .\et of I7S4. Pitf s .Act of 17<S4 established a .system of 
Double (ioveirimenf in lh(' “liomtf' administration of India, 
w’hieh in spiU^ of many defects and several changes in detail, 
lasted uptill the end of the Mntin,\, when tlie Government 
of India was at last transferred to the* (Xown.^ 


I. Hast (Figs WHS aftcrwarfls impoacfioil bytfn‘ Hoii.sc of (’oinmnns 
before l!ie Lor*(fs. 'Ffii* historical trial whi<*h bc^j^aii on the IHth February, 
J788, ]ast<‘(l till tlie 23nl April. 1795, resiill iiig in t he acquittal of the 
accused and iht'laying d<»wnofthc princifile that, to usf? the words of 
Burke- ‘the law.s of morality an* the .same ev^erywhore and that tli(*re is 
no action whi<di would }>ass t’or an atdion of oxtorti<->n, of p('culation, of 
bribery and of ojifire.ssion in England that is not an act of extortion, 
siiecniation, bribery and <»pf)res.sion in Europe, A.sia, -Afriesa and all the 
world oxer.” Irnpeiiehnient of Warren Hast ing.s, Keith : Sfieeches arnl 
Documents on Indian Poliijy, Vol. I., page 144. 

2. 'the first Bill was introduced by Pitt early in 1784 but was 
■defeated by the ojiposition whieli w'a.s in a majority at th(* time, ?.e., 
before tlie dissolution of IVlarch 25, 1784. 

3. “The Double Oover?ment (established by ]*itt’s Act c)f 1784, with 
its cumbrous and dilatory pjocedure and its elalxirate system of cheeks 
and counterchecks, tbougli r calificd in detail, remained substantialJy in 
force until 1858.” Iib(*rt : Historical Survey, pages 56 and 67. 




TEE BEGINNINGS OE BRITISH I{ LM.E 
VJT 

Before dealing with the Act of l7Ht it is (‘onveni(^nt to 
describe hero in brief tljo system of admiriistration established 
by the East India Company as Dhvaii of Beluga], Bihar and 
Orissa. Th'ior to 17(55 the ^nhadar or th(‘ N"awa(> of Bengal 
e^cercised both the fiinctioiis of the I^’izwnt and tlu^ Dlwan. 
As Xizant, ^ he Nawab vvas in charge of the inilitar\ |)<>W'er and 
criminal justice ; and, as Dumn, he looked after the revetiue 
work and the administration of civil justi(ic. In 17(55 the 
Din'inri was conferred on the East India (’onipany hy tlic 
Mughal Eniper^n* and altliougli the Xizaimtt reiiiained noirunally 
in charge of the Nawab, its actual contro] had passed into 1 he 
hands of the (V)jnj)an3’- as the Naw'al» w as a ])U|;)pet in its 
hands. In Ft^hruary 17(55 Mir Jafar rlied and the (’oinpany 
installed his minor, second son on the (ndddi. ' Idle (’ornpany 
thus held the Difrnrri ironi the Einpero?* and the Xiza-hdtt JVorn 
the S'uhadar".' 

To i)(‘gin with, tlie (Vimpany left the work <.)f both tic* Divurni 
and the Niztnudl in the hands of the old Indian agency, ft 
only im])()se<l its su|)crvisiou and contro] on tlie t *}). Idu^ 
.R(^sidcn1, Francis Sykes Esquire, at Mnrshidahafi t Kcu'clst^d 
sujiervisory functions and (controlled the whole administration 
through Mohammad Ra/.a Khan wdio combined in bis persmi tlu* 
two ofti(‘es of t he Deputv A^a; 2 :ir/? and the Dlirtut. In 17(511 the 
(JornpMiiy apf)ointed in addition supervisors to chock the work 
of Indian sulioi’dinatos in the Districts, hi 1770 while the Dis 
trict Supervisors continued to act, two Boards of ( taitrol of 
Revenue were created at Murshidabad and IVitiia. 'Tliese 
Boards like tlie indi\'iduaJs who preceded them, bad cognizance 
of judicial as w ell as revenue causes, inasmuch as t lu\\ ropku ed 
the original Diwani autliority at those stations."- The Disti ict 
Supervisors and the Provincial Boards of (’ontj'ol '‘de\ eloped a 
dangerous independence of* the (\alcutta (Government , ' to curb 
which *dhe Gouncil at Calcutta on April I, 1771, formed itself into 
a Committee of Revenue and ordered tlie piovincial bodies to 
submit their coi Tosfiondence and accounts to / 

Warren Hastings took up the woik ol the J)iiranl in the 
spring of 1772. He found that the old system W'as defective and 
it led to injustice and tyranny. He dissolved the t'alcutta Com¬ 
mittee and the Murshidabad and Patna Boards and issued new 
settlement regulations to reorganise the revenue system. A 


1. Sir Janifjs StoplMMi (piomd by P. K. KoberUs : History of Hritisli 
India. f)af?e 159. 

2. Ibid. 

:5- MonktoiJ .Tones : Warren Hastings in Bengal, 1772-1774, page 2S8 
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supreme revenue authority was created at Calcutta where the 
whole Council was to sit as a Board oi Revenue and in each 
district there were to be sets of independent officials to look 
after the work of collection. He transformed the District Super¬ 
visor into the Collector and to check his work lie had “a native 
Nail) Diwan, to act under him as head of the native revenue 
executive. All orders would issue from the ('Ollector, signed 
with the Company’s seal, and all funds pass through his hands 
to t he Treasury, but the Diwan would record each measure and 
registei* all accounts, sending in an independent rejiort to the 
Khalsa (Treasury) now seated at C-alcutta.’ ' 

''At (blcntta the ('ouncil sat in its r\o\v capacity as a Board 
of Rev(‘niie twice a w^eek, “for issuing the necessary orders to 
the collcudors, inspectine. aiiditins: and passing the accounts 
etc/’J 

The plan of 1772 put too much strain on the Council at 
Calcutta and hence a system of Provincial Couruvils was invemt- 
ed in 1774. Districts were combined into divisions and for 
each ol them was created “a Chief and Council”. There were 
six such Divisions and six Provincial Councils. “A Diwan was 
appointed to each Division to keep accounts and records in 
the native tongue and under him a Naib Diwan to each District 
as before.”- Inspectors wore to be sent from time to time to 
towns in the District and to cheek the work of the district 
agency. Owing to dis.sensions in the Supreine Council, the 
Provincial Councils were not properly controlled. In 1776 
Hastings remodelled the Provincial fbiincils but it w'as not till 
1781 that he was able to achieve his final reform of concentrating 
all authority at (Calcutta. 

“In 1781 Hastings did at last achieve his revenue work 
and make the final long-sought correction. The Provincial 
Councils and Collectors w-ere withdrawn and the administration of 
the revenue put into the hands of a committee of four, Messrs. 
Anderson, Shore, Charters and Crofts. He writes :—‘They 
have no fixed salaries and are sworn to receive no perquisites. 
In lieu of both they are to draw a commission of 1 % on the 
monthly amount of the net collections and double on the sums 

paid immediately in Calcutta.’ He hoped thus to 

make great savings to the Company : ‘the increase this year 
will be about 27 lacs and the saving of expenses 12, in all 39 
lacs.’”3 


1. Monk ton Jones : Warren Hastings in Hcsngal , 1772—1774, page 

289. 


2. //ad, page 291. 
2. Ihidy 292. 
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VIII 

Warren Hastings not only utilised the old Indian Agency for 
revenue collection and administration, but he also made full use 
of the old system of judicial administration. He believed in 
both the indigenous agency and the Indian system of law as 
best suited to local conditions. As remarked by Monkton Jones : 
“The first essential in his eyes was to retain the native 
magistracy and codes of law, recorded arul ora], to which 
the people were accustomed.'’’ Of course he did not retain 
the system in its old form or in its entiretA' but exercised 
his powers of discrimination and adoption. H(.‘ drew up a 
scheme for this purpose which is known as the Plan of Justice 
of 1772. 

Warren Hastings made tlic district the unit of administra¬ 
tion for judicial as well as other purposes. Tn each district 
there was to be both a criminal and a civil court. “To 
this purpose he utilised the existing courts of the Daroga 
Adalat Diwani, better known as the Mqfusfdl or T*rovincial 
Diuxiniy for civil causes, and the Faujdari Adalat for (*rimes and 
misdemeanours.”’* The jurisdiction of each court W'as carefully 
defined.’^ “Over the local civil courts, the European Collectors 
of each district, and on their suppression, the Provincial 
Councils, were empowered to preside, in com])any with a 
provincial native Diwa/n and oiRcers" appointed by the President 
and the Council. Over the criminal courts the native officers 
alone presided, with two Manlvis or Mohammedan doctors 
to expound the law : the English officials possessed, however, 
a right of general supervision.”’ Besides the district civil 
and criminal courts, other local courts were swept away except 
that “the head farmer of eacli pargana w^as to settle on the 
spot small disputes up to the value of ten rupees, arising 


I. Mi>nkton Joiios ; WaiTOti Hastings iu Bengal, 1772—1774, page 

311. 


2. /67W, page 312. 

,3. Ibid, pages 312- 313: (i) The Diwani Adalat dealt 

with civil causes whicli were grouped under throe lieads : - (a) property, 
real or personal ; (b) Inheritance, marriage or caste disputes; and 
(c) debt, contract, rents, etc. But from this distribution was excluded 
the right of succession to Zamindaris and Tnlvkdaris^ which w’as to be 
left the decision <>F the President and Councit. 

(ii) Tlie Fanjdnrf Adalat dealt w ith criminal causes whicli were also 

Rouped under throe heads :.(a) (’anses of murder, robbery, theft,, etc. 

ffi) Felonies, forgery, perjury ; and (e) Assaults, frays, quarnds, adultf^ry,; 
and every other breach of the ])eace or tresjiass. Sc^nt ences of confisca¬ 
tion and*^ of capital punishment required confirmation by the Inghor 
courts at Calcutta before they could he exeeiited. 

4. Weitzmann : Warren Hastings and Pliilip Francis, page fiC. 
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between the ryots. They were given no 

power to piniKsli or fine and wei-e themselves made liable to 
eoinplaints brought against them in the newly instituted District 
Courts, a loeked box (o rec^eive such eoinplaJnls being provided 
outside each Cntchrri/'^ 

Over the District (Jourts WaiJen HavStings cieated the 
Courts of Appeal the SatJar Courts at (^ilcutta.. The Sadar 
Diimni Adalat (‘onsistod of the Oovernor and two members 
of the (■ouiua'l assisted b\' the Diwan of tlie Exchequer, 
the liead luvavtufo, etc. The Niznwftf {Faujdari) Adalat 

was piesided over by th(» Nazim's deputy, a ^Mohammedan judge, 
who was assisted by or Mohammedan doctors of lawr. 

A pow (‘ 1 - of general supervision over the Nizamat Adalat was 
rescM ved to I1 k‘ l^iesident and Council. 

Th(' Plan of Justice of 1772 did not only reojganise the 
system of civil and criminal (*ourts ]K)th at the capital and in 
the districts but it also attempted to improve the practice of the 
law liy laying dow n certain general princij)los. 1'he chief of those 
wore * 


“(u) Jlie r(‘cording of all procuMhire in I lu‘coin ts of every 
d(?gree. 

(/>) A tinu* limit set to all litigations to prevtuit the raking 
up of old grievances. 

(c) Tin* abolition of legal '(dioaih and heavy lines. 

[d) Tlie inhibition of the creditor’s right of Juiisdiction in 
his own cause, as in the case of Zfmnvdarx, Han 

vAa', 

(c) The encuuragenienl oi arbitration to setth* eases ot 
(iisj)u t ed pj o})ert\'.' - 

Warren Hastings was satisfied with the working of tliis 
SNstem exc:ept that he disliked concentrating so much authority 
in the liands of the Collectors. This defect w^as removed by the 
institution of Ih;oviiicial Councils in 1774. However, as pointed 
out above,^ the wT)rking of tlie system of Provincial and District 
Courts w'as interfered with by the Supreme Court wdiicjh was set 
up under the authority of the Act of 1773. All the same the 
sj'^stem continued to function. It was re-embodied in a new 
Code of Regulations issued in 1780 and reaffirmed by the Revised 
Code of 1793. 


I. Munkton Jones : Warren Ha.stiiigs in Bengal, 1772 -74, page 


315. 


2 : Ibid, page 314. 

3. See page 19, »upra. 





CHAFI'ER lU 


THE PERIOD OF DOUBLE GOVERNMENT 
1 

By a curious coinoitJence the Oonipariy l)oth gaiiieil and 
lost territorial sovereignty in India through the establishment of 
a. s,>'stein of dual or double government. It was Clive, who 
by obtaining—by th<5 Ffrman of August 17, i/fio —the grant of 
the of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa and thereby establish¬ 

ing a system^ of dual government therein had gained 
territorial yx)wer for the Company ; and it was Pitt, who by 
the Act of 1784, created the dual authority of the Board of 
Control and tlie Court of Directors and deprived the C'ompany of 
the supreme and the ultimate control in tlie management of 
Indian affairs. 

The Act of 1784 empow-ered- His Majesty to a];)])oint 
six Commissioners from among the members of the Privy 
Council, two of whom were to be the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer and one of the Secretaries of the State, to constitute 
a Board of ControP over the Board of Directors, siiperseding 
for all practical purposes, the Court of Proprietors.* The 
Board was to act as a sort of annexe to the ministp^ chang¬ 
ing with every change in administration. “The said Secre¬ 
tary of State, and in his absence, the said Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, and in the absence of both of them, the senior'* 
of the said other Commissioners.shall preside at, and 


1. A system “under wliieh tlie (^mipaiiy, whilst assuming complete 
control r>vor the revenues of tiie country, and full pow'crs of maintaining 
its military forces, left in other hands the responsibility for maintaining 
law and order through the agency of the courts of law.” llbert : Historic 
oal Survey, Pago 38. 

2. Clause I, Act of 1784, KeM : Speeches & Documents, Vol. I. 
page 9(5. 

3. The formal title was “Commissioners for the Affairs of India.” 

4. The Court of Proprietors lost its chief governing faculty, for it 
was deprived of revoking or modifying any proceedings of the Court of 
Directors which had received the approval of the Board of Control”. 
Ilbort: Historical Survey, page 46, and see Chuni Lai Anand : History of 
Government of India, Part II, page 27. 

6. In practice the senior member became its president and an in¬ 
formal Secretary of State for India. 
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be President of the said Board.”^ He was to have a casting 

vote “in case the members present.(were) equally 

divided in opinion.’’^ The quorum was fixed by the Act at 
three. The Commissioners were unpaid and had no power 

of patronage® but were authorised and empowered.to 

superintend, direct and control all acts, operations and concerns, 
which in any-wiso relate to the civil or military government or 
revenues of the British temtorial possessions in the East 
Indies.’'^ The Board of control was to “have access to all 
papers and muniments”® of the Comf)any and to “be furnished 

with such extracts and copies thereof, as they shall. 

require.”® The Court of Directors was required “to deliver 
to the said Board, copies of all minutes, orders, resolutions 

and other proceedings.of the said Company.and 

copies of Despatches”® sent or received by the Directors or any 
Committee of tlie (^ourt of Directors. The Commissioners had 
the power of modifying the despatches and requiring the Direc¬ 
tors to send them so modified to their officers in Fndia. The 
Board of Control had thus almost the same powers over the 
Court of Directors and the Company’s servants in India as the 
Secretary of State was given by the Act of 1858 and subsequent 
statutes over the Governor-General and the Government of India. 
As a matter of fact Clause VI of the 1784 Act has been repeated 
in almost the same words in later statutes.® 

The Board of Control was to issue orders and directions 
ordinarily to and through the Board of Directors but in certain 
cases the Commissioners could “send orders and instructions to 
the Secret Committee (consisting of not more than three 
members chosen by the Directors from among themselves)’ 

of the said Court of Directors.who shall thereupon, 

without disclosing the same, transmit their orders and 

despatches.to the respective governments and presidencies 

in India.”® 


J. Clause III of the Act. Keith; Speeches & Documents. Vol. I, 
page 96. 

2. Clause IV of the Act, Ihid. Pag 97. 

3. Clause XVII of the Act. “That nothing in this Act contained 
shall extend unto this Board the powers of nominating or appointing any 
of the servants of the said United Company.’* Ibid, Page 102. 

4. Clause VI of the Act. Ibid^ page 97. 

5. Clause XI of the Act. Ibid, page 98. 

6. See for instance. Clause II, Subsection 2 of the Consolidated 
Government of India Act. Bose : Working Constitution of India, page 
104. 

7. Clause XVI of the Act, Keith : Speeches & Documents, Vol. I, 
page 101. 

8. Clause XV of the Act, ibid^ page 100. 
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The supreme control thus passed into the hands of the 
New Board though the Court of Directors continued to exercise 
powers of patronage and considerable influence over the 
Government of India almost up to the transference of the 
Government to the Crown. Write the authors of the Re¬ 
port on Indian Constitutional Reforms, 1918 ; “We must 
not conclude, however, that the supremacy of the President 
of the Board of Control left the Directors with no real control. 
Their position was still a strong one ; the right of initiative 
still rested ordinarily with them, they were still the main 
repository of knowledge, and though the legal responsibility lay 
with the Government they exercised to the last a substantia] 
linfluence upon details of administration.’*^ 

The Act of 1784 carried the unification of India one step 
further, it extended and defined the powers of the Governor- 
General in Council over the^ Governors in Council of Madras 
and Bombay. Clause XXXI laid down that the Governor- 
General in Council ‘ shall have the power and authority to 
superintend, control and direct the several presidencies and 
governments.in all such points as relate to any trans¬ 

actions with the country powers or to war or peace, or to 

the application of the revenues or forces....in time of war; 

or any such points as shall.be specially referred by the 

Court of Directors.”^ A similar control over the Governor- 
General in Council was reserved to the (yourt of Directors. 

The Act of 1784 affected the constitution of the Gover¬ 
nor-General’s and the Governor’s Councils.® Each Council was 
to consist of three members, one of w^hom was to be the 
Commander-in-Chief. The ap])ointmcnts w ere to be made still 
by the Court of Directors, but the Crown w as given the right 
“to remove or to recalP the Company’s servants”. For the first 
time the Company’s territories were called “the territorial 
possessions of this Kingdom’’, “the British possessions in India.”® 

The Company was asked to put her house in order and 
to carry out “every practical retrenchment and reduction” and 
to stop all schemes of conquest and extension of dominion. 
It was laid down that “to pursue schemes of conquest and 
extension of dominion in India are measures repugnant to the 
wish, the honour, and policy of this nation.”® 


1. Page 18, Paragraph 31. 

2. Clause XXX of the Act. Keith : Speeches and Docuinonts on 
Indian Policy, page 109. 

3. Clause XVIII & XIX of the Act. Ibid, page 102. 

4. Clause XXIT, Ihid^ pB>gc 104. 

6. Clause I, Ibid, page 96. 

6. Clause XXXIV, ibid, page 111. 
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The Act of 1784, lastly, tried to makt* a better provision 
foj the trial in England of offences cojinnitted by the English 
in Indi^i. A siiecial court, consisting oJ' three judges, lour 
peers and six niornbers of tlie House of Commons, was created 
to <leal w ith such cases. 

The chief eff ect of t lie passing of tiie .Act of 1784 w as to 
transfer the real ])ow er in the Government of tlie coimtT*> to 
th<‘ President of the Board of ControP. "Tin's w as due to seve¬ 
ral causes : the Jirst President, »Sir Henry Dundas, was a 
fraud of Pill and w as able to assert the pow ers of the Board 
from the very beginiiiiig. TJie Directors who were poorly 
paid and depended loi* th(dr chief gains on their power of 
patj'onage. Avere afraid of displeasing the Board of Control, 
lest they should lose even that jiower. The IVesident of the 
Board w as not recpiired to lay any annual account before the 
Pailiamenl and w^as practically irresponsible-. All tliese fac¬ 
tors conlrilmted to make the Board of C-ontrol and its presi¬ 
dent ver>* powerful'* though Pitt had taken care to keep the 
position and the prestige of tin* Court of Directors unchanged. 

The Act of 1784 had left the Government in India “vested 
in the inajoT'it;\ of a constanth -changing (.WnciT’/ The de¬ 
fects of this system became very patent under the feeble rule 
of Warren Hastings' successor, Mr. Maepherson, who possessed 
no other (pmlificMtions for the office except seniority. Hence, 
wlien Lord Cornw allis w as approached foi' accepting the office 
of the Governor-General, he stipulated a change in the system 
and an incjrease in his powders. Consequently, an Act w^is passed 
in 1788, wdiich einpoAvered the Governor-General—and Governors 
as well—to overrule the (Jouncil in extraordinary cases ; and 
enabled Lord Coniw^allis to combine in his person the two offices 


1. Although tlio Act ot J784 had vested the control in the Board as 
a whole the actual power eaino to bo concentrated in the hands of the 
President. Writes Professor Dodwell : “This change was not effected 
without s()rne ill-leding. Henry Dundas had from the first been the 
moving spirit, to the great indignation of some of his colleagues, especial¬ 
ly Lord Sydney, wdio ])rotosted against the way in which Dundas pushed 
the interest of 8eotsnien in India. In 1786, it was intended to make the 
change formal ; “In wliidi case”, wrote Dundas, “I suppose your humble 
servant not only in reality but declaredly will be understood as the 
Cabinet Minister for India.” But although this idea was ultimately 
carried out by the withdrawal of the ex-officio members from attending 
meetings of the Board, to the last the President required the formw 
assent, first of two and then of one of his colleagues to legalise his 
proceedings. 

2. His position in the ministry depended upon his personality. So 
long as Dundas was the president he was included in the Cabinet, but 
several others, for instance, Minto, wore not so included. 

.3. See page 42. Thakore ; Indian Administration to the Dawn of 
Responsible CTOvernment. 

4. Chesney ; Indian Polity, page 19. 
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<)f the (U>vtvmor-(General and Ilu> ("oinmandor-in-Ofnof^ 'rh(‘ AvA 
also })r()V ided that no person, who has not served in India tor 
twelve years or more, except in the case of tlie ( Vnnniander in 
Chief, should he a j)pomt ed as a inemher oftfie < iovernoi* (i( neral 
or a Oovernor's Council. 

Fill liad j)urj)osely refrained from d(*lmin|i tlie resprcliv<‘ 
powers of the I>oard ol Control and l>ir(‘ctoFs in the A»'1 of 
17S4 anrl laid used ainhit'uous language to sihaiee opposition. 
But once the Bill was put (»n the Statute Book and llu* need 
for keeping the l)ii(‘ctois in good humour luul |>assed. lh<‘ 
riiinistrx largjui lu disclose^ its real object. l*itt, no Jess than 
Fox, Mas anxious to deprive the Companv oi all polii icaJ jtovvei- 
and to v(^st liie real eontml of Indian affairs in tlie Boanl of 
<V)nimissionei>> *t was for this ])urpos(‘ that tl»e powers 
of t [»e Board ul'(’out rol weie niad«^ so general and w ide hy t lie 
Ae,t oi 17s4. From tJu* vavry fx'ginniijg the (loai-d of Control 
at.sumed a stiff attitude and ass(‘! le(i its superioiity and authoiity 
over the DirtM iors. Several ciill’cuaaa's arose within the u(‘xt 
thrc(‘ ve :i*s, and even when 1 he Boani of (‘out rol gave Avay, it 
was mad(‘ ('l(‘ar that the Direelois “vvtue not to retain' the 
slightest authorit v, in any other-< a))a,city than that o(‘ the blind 
and j>assi\e instiunieiits of (he supcrioi* power."- In I7S4, a 
serious and important dilforenee arostOjetwe(‘n tluM wo Boards, 
w'hieh was ended by th<‘ jiassing of the so t*ali('d ‘ I)(‘clarM(ory” 
Aetofl7S<s. 

'I’fie DirccKji's had ipiestioiied the authoiity of the Board 
of Control to send Bi'itish (Ivoval) troops to India at the (‘X 
peiise of tlie Companv. (hit tlu' Board of ('ontrol held that 
it had the jiovver* iindiM* th(‘-Af*tof I7S4, and, <*onst*tjuently it 
sent four Koval regiinents to India ajid (diaiged 1 li(‘ir* ex|ierises 
to Indian nwennes. Tire Directors ])iotested against the action 
taken by the (’onnnissi<>iier*s aial <jne.stion6?d both the necessity 
and the desirability of sending <»ut Koval lr(H)ps as well as the 
power s of the Board of Contr ol to (diarge the expenses to Indian 
revenues, lliev’ quoterl flu* firovisions of tlie A(‘1 of J7S1, which 
were still uiirepealed, according to w}ii(‘]) tire (-ompanv could not 
be forced to pay the exp(*iis(‘s oi* any troops except those n* 
quisitioned by it. 

Pitt introduced a *I)eclai’atorvVBilJ to end such (^ontrov(u*s 
ies once for all by placing the supreme anthority in the hands 
of the Board of Control, without which, vso Sir Henrv^ Dundas 


1. Henry 7lundas described 1-ord (’urnwalJis ‘‘as the fittest person 
in the-world for the (iovcrninent of India: Hert* there w'as no broken 
fortune to be mended ! Here there was n<> avarice t<» b(‘ gratifie<i ! Here 
there wa« no beggarly mushroom kindred to be provided for ! No crew of 
hungary followers gaping to 7)e gorged'*. Quoted liy Thakoro, from Mill 
& Wilson : History of India, Vol. V. Chajaer TX, in Indian Administrfo 
tion to ttie Dawn of Responsible Govern men t, page 44. 

2. See pages 67 tV 68, Ilbert: Historical Survey. 
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contended, ‘ the BoM/d of Control would he a nugatory insti 
tution/’* Varioas ohjcctionm were raised. It was pointed out 
that the unlimited power of spending money would mean “the 
eonfiscation of the whole of the Company’s pro})erty” as “the 
commercial funds of the Company were l)lend(Hl with the 
politicaf'-. To the staiding out of tlie Royai troops to India 
two o))jectioris were ui*g(‘d. First, that the (\)mpany had all the 
troops it neiuled and that it was cheaper for the Company to 
raise troops in India t ban to send them from England ; and, 
second, tliat it m as iineonstitutional for the Crown to maintain 
any troops foi- whicli money was not voted by tlu^ Parliament. 
Moreover, the sending of Royal troops would complicate the 
army organisation in India by mixing up tlie Company troops 
with the Royal regiments. 

Pitt and Uundas tried to deal witli these objections. The 
constitutional question that was raised was shelved by the Prime 
Minister by pointing out the unsatisfactory nature of the existing 
position with regard to the whole question of the Imperial army 
and nav>\ “The introduction of the present (|uestion w^ould be 
to excite attention and to apply reform to that important but 
defective i)art of the constitutional law”.^ Pitt also recognised 
the difticulty of having two kinds of military establishments in 
India and told the House that all the army in India ought to 
belong to the king, and that plans were in preparation to affect 
this reform. The truth was, that both Pitt and Ihindas wore 
bent upon tramfeixing all power in Iiulia to the (>o\vn, i.e., to 
the mmistrv, and, in spite of the expressed yvish of the Parlia 
mehf and the Directors of the Company, their policy was to 
favour flic extension of political powder in'tndia. 

This bid for unlimited jiower by the ministry led to con- 
siderable amount of opposition, suspicion and alarm, and Pitt, 
in order to allay them, added few moi*c clauses for the purpose 
of putting certain limitations on the powers of the Board of 
Q)ntroI. The number of troops which the Board could send 
was limited. The Board had no power of increasing the 
salary of the officers, of ordering anj' gratuity for services 
perfonned, except with the concurrence of the Directors and 
the Parliament. And the Directors wore to lay before Parlia¬ 
ment the annual accounts of the Company’s receipts and 
disbursements. 

Thus ended t hc^ attempt to “declare” the meaning of the 
Actof J7S4. It is not the business of Parliament to “declare” 
the meaning of statutes—that is a W'ork which is assigned to the 
judiciary. But “a declaratory bill, with enacting clauses” was 


1. Mill : History of India, Vol. V., |»»is:e 78. 

2. Ibid, page 75. 

3. Ihfd, page 71<. 
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‘‘an absurdity whinh resembled a contradiction in terms. 

It declared that a law without Jimitinp: clauses, and a Jaw with 
them, was one and the same thin^”*. 

IJ 

lx)r<i Cornwallis came out to India in tlu^ double capacity of 
the Goveinor-Ceneral and the Comrnander-in-Chief, armed with 
the authority of overruling his Council under certain conditions, 
but with perfectly pacitic intentions. He was, howev(T involved 
in a big war with Tippu, which was conducted by him in 
person with great ability and which resulted in the addition of 
the present districts of Malabar and Salem and part oi the district 
of Madura to tlie Madras Presidency. 

The Act of 1786 had given power to tlie Governor-General 
to overrule his Council, but not to act witliout its advice. So 
an Act was passed in 1701, “conlirming the special powers the 
Council had provisionalh^ conferred on him to act without them, 
until three months after the termination of the war”.*-^ This 
power was made general by later statutes. 

The rule of Lord Cornwallis was a memorable one in the 
annals of Indian administration. Lord Cornwallis had come to 
India armed with exceptional powers ; but with a sinister repu* 
tation of “the man who had lost America’’®. He was in India 
for seven years and during this period he not only won a great 
military victory^ but carried out far-rcaching reforms in the 
administrative, financial and judicial systems of British India. 

Perhaps the greatest of his reforms was that of the public 
services—both civil and military—in India. The Indian public 
service was, in the w’ords of Chesney, “saturated with venality 
and corruption and overlaid with a brutal coarseness and pro- 
figacy of manners”.^ Mr. Vincent Smith mentions the example 
of the R/Csident of Benares whose estimated gains amounted to 
to £40,000 a year®, although the actual salary was very small. 
Indeed the chief reason of the prevailing corruption was “the 
old-fashioned commercial view of the Directors, who liked to 
see small salaries shown in the accounts, while they were 
indifferent to the largeness of the unofficial perquisites * appro¬ 
priated by their servants”.® Lord Cornwallis changed all this. 


1. Mill : History of India, Vol. V„ page 80. 

2. Chosney : Indian Polity, page 22. 

3. Smith : Oxford History of India—quotation from Msrshnjan. 
Iiord Cornwallis wa«j in command of th«? force which was compelled to 
surrender in York Town on the American coast in October 1781. 
page 558. 

4. The Mysore War ended by the Treaty of Seringapatam, 1792. 

6. Chesney : Indian Polity, page 23. 

6. Smith: Oxford History of India, page 657. 
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He gave them ]i})era] salaries, but forbade them recourse to 
other ways of raising an income- Ami. In's own <‘-\ample,* 
he set up a new and a higher standard of public service and 
purity. 

Lord Lonnvallis nol onl\ reformed tiie eliarueter of the 
public? sc*r\ ice but also reorganis(‘d tlic^ administratix system. 
He organise cl tlu5 districts and madci llic* district the unit of 
Indian adiiiinislrat ion. Eacd) district was to have a (Vdlecdor 
for revenue adnn’nislration, who was dc'prived of his judicial 
and magisterial fnncfioiis; a civil c*ourt, i)rc\sided over- by a 
Enropcrin Judg(‘, who liad also t h(‘jKAvtrs of a magistrate^ and 
the control of the f)ohce ; and a })oJic(^ circle in cl large of an 
Indian ]><rnnjti (( liief ('oiistabJc) under the (control of the District 
Judge. Criminal just ice WHS to be administeivd by l lic* Lrovin^ 
eial Courts in circuit. 

Jt is stiange t bat the reasoning that led JiOrd ( onwallis U» 
separate the- n'vcriue uid th(‘ judicial functions sbould nol havc^ 
aflecjted his (hr-ision te* (*oml)ine thc^ judicial and t lie cvvcculivc 
functions ; hut such is tJic fac-t. Lord (/orwallis tlepiived tlic 
Collector of judicial j)o\\(ts but gave th(‘ I>islri(‘t »Judgc‘ 
magisterial and police functions. 

Three types of courts were created hy J.ord Cornwallis for 
the administration of civil justice'. There were*, first of all, the 
local ce>uns in large towns and the district. In the large te^wns 
there wei-e and A win' e*ourts le) tj‘v cases ed’ I he value 

of Its. 50 and uneler, and Kegistrar’s courts foj- I’ast's 
exceeding Its. 200 iu value. In eae*h eJistriet tlie*i'(* \vas the 
district court pre’side d eiver by a JCure)])can Judge' e)f a higher 
rank than the (.ollee-tor, willi a Kazi and a Pandti well vejsed 
in the Moliammedan and Hindu Law re^spect ively. Tlie district 
courts not only had or iginal jurisdiction but liearel appeals from 
the Murmf6'' and tire Kegistrars' Courts. Se'e;emelJy, there wwe 
created four Courts of Appeal, ealleeJ the Prov incial Ce)urts, one 
in the vicinity of (’alcutt a and tire other thre^e at Patna, Dacca 
and Murshidabad. Three judges with a Kegistrar and one or- 
more as.sistants and thre?e expounders of Indian law, a Kazi. 
a Mvfti, anel a Pandit, formed the establishment of each court. 
They hearel appeals from the different courts and tlieir decision 
was final in all (rases of the value of Rs. 1,000 and under. In 
cases over the value of Rs. 1,000 appeals lay to the Supreme 
Court at t'aleutta, called the Sadar l)i%vani AdalaL which w^as 
composed of the Governor-Gleneral, the members of his Council, 
with a head Kazi, two Mvftis, two Pandits and a Registrar and a 
few' other assistants. Appeals from the Sadar Ditvani Adaiat, 


1. Lord Cornwall is was an honest, hardworking and public spiritod 
ruler and he refused to take his share of the Seringapatam money, 
Smith : Oxford History of India, j>age 574. 
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could taken to the King in (‘(uincil (tije l^rivy OounciJ) in 
cas€.>s involving suras exoeodiiig Rs. r>0,0()0. 

For the adminisiratioti of crirainnl justice the* four pro- 
vin(‘iul courts of apponl \v(u*e vesied Avil li crirainal jurisdic¬ 
tion and they were 1o perfoira the )>usiuess by circuit. The 
courts were to bo held four times in a yeaj* in tlie tlK‘ district of 
Cahsiitta, twice in a year in the otiau* districts and at the Ijcad- 
quarters of the provin(*ial (‘oiirts oia^e cver\ inontli. For circuit 
work (?a(dj of t he f>rovineia] courts was sf)lii up int(^> two : one, 
consisting of the lirst judge. aceoiupnue<i l>y the regisi rar and 
the .1/////?; and the other, consisting of the rcunaining two 
judges atl(uided hy tlie second assistant aixl th(^/vu::i. Above 
thes^‘circuit. (*ourts was (tonstituted the Sadar A'hamrit AdaluL 
consisliug of the (Jovernoi-UeneraJ. nieiuhers of his Council, 
assist(*rj h\' tlie head /{a::/ and two Besides the 

provincial courts and the Sadrir A'izawaf Adniai. there were 
the f) list ices of tlie Peae('Mn (^acli district who could try cases 
iiivoIviTig senten(‘es up to ir> day’s imprisonment or tine up to 
Rs. mi 

Lastly, Jvord (di*uwa]lis tried to im|>rove the police system 
in tlie ciountry. "I ho ])oJioo powers had b(*en vested in the 
Kotmils .ill the (*it ies and in the Z/imindars in the rest of the 
districts. Lmh had their own armed followers. They were 
dejii'ived of their powxvrs. And instead a now system was 
created, liaeli (listriel was divided into cindes of about 20 miles 
each, and for ea<?h circh^ the dist rict judge W'as to appoint a 
Daroga/i or Ju^ad constable with a train of armed men. The big 
cities were dis ided into wards, each in charge of a Darogah and 
his armed men. The Dnrogak am] his (istablishment was placed 
under the control of the? district judge, who became the chief 
magistrate of the district, with powers of supervision and control 
over the police. 

In the administrative reforms of Lord OoriiwalJis there are 
three points that lu^ed special numtion. The first is that 
although nienibers of i he puhlic services Aven^ allowed liberal 
salaries and weie jirohiliited otluu* fees, commissions, presents, 
tlie Indian assistants were given very small salaries and 
som(dim(»s even no salaries at all and w ere remunerated by fees 
or grants. The registiars. 7nvffi,^\ and ameens were allowed 
no salaries but a lee of one anna in a rupee ami a police darogahs 
only a salary of Rs. IM a month plus Rs. 10 for every dacoit 
or brigand convicted, and a commission on stolen property 
recovered. The result AA'as tJiat the Darogahs "'were, a terror 
to the well-disposed rather than to evil-doers”.*^ St^condly, 


' L Tlic District .hulges, the Registrars and the ^wran^f were aJI 
f list ices of tlK‘ Pt>a(*c as wt‘11. 

' 2, Smith : 'Vhe Oxford History of India, page 570, 
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although Lord (Joiriwalli.s ordered that all regulations issued 
so far by the (Jovernor-General in Council "‘should be num¬ 
bered, arranged, printed and circulated for the guidance of 
all concerned’’S no attempt was made to codifv the Indian laws. 
The opinions of the Pandits and the Kazis were liable to 
fluctuations and differences. “Evervtliing was vague, everything 
unceitain, and by consequence arbitiarv '^. And, thirdly, Loi*d 

Cornwallis followed "‘a policy of the systematic ex(^lusion. 

of the natives of the country from all share in the administra 
tion”^. Marshman has characterised it as “the great and radical 
error of Lord ( ornwallis”. and the unwisdom and injustic('of 
this policy are now ie(X)g7nsed by aJl.‘^ 

Tl)er(' is anothcj* very important reform of Lord Cornwallis, 
the most enduring of all liis rtdorms, i.e., th(‘ i*eforni of the 
revenue?, winch nsi'd to be praised a great deal not very long 
ago,''* but which is now regarded as a blunder by tlu? majority 
of writers. I n i7P:> Lord Cornwallis made the setllemeiit of 
the laiid rev^nim^ in Bengal. Bihar ajid Orissa and in 1795 in 
the H(Miarcs Divisioi] vvhicli was proclaimed as perniajumt. I'he 
making of the settlement peiinaiumt w^as opposed by Sir John 
Shore, w'ho vvas (he t^hief expert in the mattm’ at the time, but 
was ruslKvl lliroiigh liy Lord fornwallis. Recently it has been 
very adv^erstJy (?riticise.d. 

Ill 

Towards the (ilos(* of Lord (Vnnwallis* regime the (jue^tio/j 
of the nmew al of t he (V)mpany's charter came up for discussion 
before the Parliament. The charter of t lie Company had been 
confirmed in 177»*1 for twenty years, and as this period was 
coming to an end the merchants and the manufacturers of 
England set on foot an agitation to eflect the freedom of the 


1. Sapre ; Tlio fJrowtb of tlie Indian Constitution and Administra- 

tion, 1.'75. 

2. Mill : History of Britfsli Jiniia, Book V"l., page 4JJ2. 

3. (-hesnoy : Indian Polity, page 25. 

4. Prof. Dodwell points out that there were several insurmountiibie 
legal diflfieulties in the way of th<‘ omploymont of Indians in tlie highei’ 
ranks. The Act of 1791 had laid down that “no office, nlaco or etnplcw- 
ment, the salary, perqui.siU^s, and emoluments whereof shall exof^ed £509 
por annum shall bo conferred upon or granted to any of tlio said servants 
who shall not liave been actually resident in India as a covenanted 

servant of the said Company for the space of t hree years at the least.” 

Writes Prof. Dodwell : “Even had ho (Lord Cornwallis) wished to do 
so, it would not hu\ e been legal for him to nominate an Indian to any 
post carrying more than £500 a year, for no Indian was a Company’s 
servant within the meaning of the Acts”. Cambridge History of India, 
Vol. V, page 319. 

5. For an appreciation of the Permanent Settlement of 1793refwl 
DutPs History of Early British Rule in India. 
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eastern trade. But the Board of Control and the Bonid of 
Direotoi’s had prepared then* plan very clev6‘r]\\ The\- had 
appointed a Committee of Directors to prepare the::• report on 
the subject of c«‘i.storn trade and plantatif)jis, w])ic)i was to go 
before the House of Commons in due course. In tlie meantime, 
on February 25tli, 1793, Sir Henry Duudas, the President of 
the Board of Control, made a .stcitement before th<‘House on 
the extremely satisfactoi’y state of affairs in Ijidia. at th(^ time, 
and offering illusory gains to the pt*o})le, skilfully jjrepared 
tlie way for the renewal of the Charter. Pitt was then at the 
height of his power and the nation s interest was (‘(‘ntrcHi in 
the figlit with France, which had begnn In* the time the (luestion 
of renewing the Charter came before the House. Uiuler these 
circumstances it Avas not difficult for Dundas and Pitt to push 
through the renewal of the Charter. Consetiiiently, tlie Act oi* 
1793 was passed, lenewdng Company’s monopoly and power for 
another twenty years with only a few^ modifications. 

IV 


The Aci of 1793 was a. very long Acf. It repealed stweral 
of the previous statutes and (consolidated Hit' law. hut it did not 
mak(>i many alterations and amendments. 

In the tirst phuK*, Company's (‘Oinmercial mono])oJy in the 
East was lenewod foi* 29 years. 3,000 tons were allowed for 
private trade to sileiUM* ilie opposition of the English merehants 
and manufaeturers, but the right was so hedged about wntli 
resti'ictions^ that “the merchants decided not to oc^caipy th»* 
unprofitable (dianner'* thus o]>ened to them. 

I n the second j)Iace, the Act made a provisioii for the pa\ - 
ment of the members and the staff of the Board of Control out 
of Indian revenues, and started the unfortiuiaie pra(;tice. which 
continued till the coming into force of the (Jovernment of India 
Act, 1919, with undesirable effecjfs.^ The Act of 1793 further 
made it unnecessary for the two junior memiKu s of the Board 
of Control to be Privy Councillors. 


1. The private traffic, perniitted was to be, “subject to 1 lie rosiri<*- 
. tion of not importing military stores, or importing piece goods, and 

subject also to the restriction of lodging imports in the rornpany's w'arc- 
honses, and of disposing of tliem at tbeF<»m])any’s sales’’. Mill ; History 
of British India, Book \T, ])age S. 

2. /6/d, page 14. 

3. The eh lef effect of paying llu* menjibers and tius staff of i he Board 
of Control from Indian revenues was to diminish greatly the opportiim- 
ties of Parliameiitarv controb-as it is only at the time of discussmg the 
estimates that the w^irk of <>acli department comes m for close .^eennty 
in the Parliament. 
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'riiirdly. t Ik* A(rl.. in a of elal>oratt; sectioMs, rei^ulat- 

(hI thi' (■<)iijj>my’s tiivirrvM. An aniuiil surplus of 11,2.19,241 
was; ns-5univ^d, out of wliicli criD-YOOl) were to go to tlie liqiiiclation 
of (!u^ (\)inp.i!iy's debts;, tou.u.ooo were io be' absorbed in 
huae'asinu’1 iu» di\ident! mnn S It) h) p^>i ee-iit. Fhe ('ompaiiy 
\\;is to j*ais<‘a Itviii of t wo uiiliiou p )uiuN l)\ adding new stock 
w-orf.Ii oiK'iniJJiivn pounds, siibseribed at 20!) per eent. C1(){),()[)D 
was providt'd ibr a dividend of t he new e ipital. Tbt^ assumed 
surplus nev<‘r niat<a i ilised and I Brita in di<l not receive its sluire 
of l'r>oi).oi)o a year, t bough the shandiolders IxMietilted by the 
raising of t be <li\ id(aKl f?*oui s to H) p(*r cxail. 

Fomt hly. t be Ael of I70:; niadt‘ a fVn\ sliglit moditieaiions 
in tlH‘ sNsiem of the govornmeul in India, d’be promiure in 
tbet buneij of each j>i‘esiileney was r('gula1(' I and the (Jovernor* 

(Jeneral and 1 be (ro\ ernor.s w'en^ given tbt‘ power of overruling 
their ( N)un<‘ils. Idle |)i)wer of (‘(uitro] (‘xcreised by tfie (Jf>\ ernor‘ 
tieneral ov(a- the governnietits of the other two presidencies 
was enij)hasis<‘d and it wus provid('d tha-t wdien on a visit to 
anotlier presideney. t he < lovernoi* ({(Oieral Avas to supersede 
the <h»v(*rnor. No leave: of abs(uu*e out ol India was to be 
.dlow(Hi to the <io\ (‘rnor tleneral, (<overnors. the (Joniiuander- 
in-( hief and a few otlier high ollieiaJs, whilst tla^y held the 
olbee. This was only altered in 192;"), by a special Act of 
Pailiament. The (h>\(unordumeral was (unpowxreHl to appoint 
a ice president of the (-oiincil from among t-lie rnembei's, to 
act for him during his visit to another presidency. The 
Uominandei* in-Cdiief’ (*easerl to he a member of the ({ovonior* 
(ienerars Foimcil, unless he wasspeeiaJly ap])ointed a rneinlier by 
the l)ir(M'tors. 

Fifthly, tlie aflmiralty jurisdi<*tion of fheCddentIa Sufireme 
t durt was extended to the high seas and })()Wer was given 
undei tbe Aet to aj)])oini members oJ’th(‘ civ il service rliistices 
of the lV:‘a(*e, to appoint scavengers fr)r the [)?x\sidon(?y towns, 
to levy a sanitarv rat<‘ and to forbirl the sale of liquor without a 
liceijs^*. 

Th<* rest of the Aet was merely of a consolidating nature. 

V 

Ida* Aet of I79;j jeitcrated that “to pursue s(iheiiies of 
(;on(jUes1, and extension of dominion in India are measures 
repugnant to the w ish, honour, and poli(;y of the nation.” The 
Uourt of Directors was also, for leasons of its own.^ opposed 


1. 11 was only ill the ('HHf* *4' f.iord (’oriiw'alhs tiuit the offieo of the 
t «uiiiniUj(Jtr -in-(diier was (•oin])iiKMl with tlmt of die (Jovernor-Goneral. 
Ser* page .‘t'j Kfipra. 

2. ddie jJireeioi-K disapproved t)f eojiquest and territorial expansion 

owing to the heavy expenditnrf* they entailed and the deereascMii the 
profits of th«‘( ‘oinpany. \ 
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to the ])olic\ of coiiqucHi anti extension. But tli<^ force of 
circumstaiiees and the aniiiitioji of the men on spot l(;d 
t.o the adoption of just the (>ppo.sit.e judirv in actual jnvuitiec. 
fiOrd V\ ell(^s]('y. dnrin^f the seveij years of his (»ov(M'nor (lene- 
raishi]), enlarged the territories of the Oompafiy eonsiderabiy 
and hrought almost the whole of India wiUi the exiM'piion of 
the Punjab. Sind and Xt*pal under the paramount iiitluence of 
the British. 

The wars ot Lord V\o*lles]ey had added <*n(n‘ni<jn>ly l<> tLe 
debt of th(‘ (‘oinpany. Within li\e ycxars it was more* than dou¬ 
bled, until in ISK'f.-) it stood at ^21 millions, witli an atinual 

hitc?‘e>s1 of t2,71d.00n'. Tlu'( ‘ompany's trade also exporienoed 

a <leeJiiie. In ISOs tlu^ Loiirt oi Directors e.\pei;iene(d a 

ereat emharrasir.ent by a run upon their t reftsury and in order 
to meet it ap])ealed to the l\irlianient. In it^ jjetiiion the 

(•ompany asked for the return of i‘l.200.noo due to it from 
the (3o\ernmeiit and a loan of the. like sum t > (‘nable it. to 
meet the run. A eonimittee was appointed on the 11th March 
ISOS, to inquire into the state of atfaiis in India as a prelifiiinarv 
to the grni\i of the mf)ney.- The Report was received on the 
LWi Jniu* a?id a sum not e\e(‘eding i'1 .aOtktti^O was to I f hajuled 
over to tlu^ (.V)m])any on its old account, 'fla^ Companv wais 
allowed a loan of a million atid a half in ISll and in ISI2 It was 
allowed to raise a loan of c2 millions upon bond. The Parlia* 
merit allowed a furt her h»an t(5 the Company of 2i million pounds 
in June IS 12.''* 

riie (.omniit tee ol ISOS went on w ith its work of examining 
the affairs ol the (V)m})any for five sears and ))roduced live 
rcjports, oi wdiidi the tifth report is the most iinjKntant. It 
was published in »lujy ISI2, and. aec-ording to “is still 

a standard autlion’tv on Iridiaii laud tenures, ami the best 
authoritv^ on the judicial and the jioliee arrangements of the 
time’^. So by the time the (juestion of renew ing th<? Charter 
came uj> hefort? the Parliament a thoroutrh investigation ha,d been 
made in Indian Alfaiis. 

At the time of the renewal of the Charter in Islj the main 
question that came up for discussion was whether the com¬ 
mercial privileges of the Company should bc^ continued or 
not- -there was no question then of depriving the Company of its 
political powers. 


I- Mill iV ; History «>f British India. \'ol. VI L. iiayrcs 4S5 & 

4H«. 

2. fhitf. |>agc 46S. 

H. Jhi(L pages 454 <V: 455. 

4. llbert.: Historical Survey, page 73. 
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Till then the Company had enjoyed the monopoly of both 
the China and the Indian trade. As far as the trade with 
China was concerned the Ministry proposed to keej) it still in 
the hands of the Company. There were important reasons 
for this })roposal. The Chinese trade was carried on under 
very x)eenliar circumstances ; “the Chinese Government enter 
tained a violent jealousy of foreign intercourse, and confined 

; the trade not only to a single port but to a single society. 

l^^alled the Hong) interdicting the rest oi' its subjects from 
trafiieking with strangers. There was no field, thei-efore, for 
competition.”* On the other hand, '‘there was great reason to 
apprehenrl that from the ignorance or incaution oi* British 
traders and sailors, subject to no national control, and setting 
the Chinese authorities at delianoe, fn^iuent interruption, if not 
a total sto}) to the trade, would occur ; to th(‘ serious discontent 
of the people of England, to wdiom tea had become a nectvssitv 
of life, ami to irreparable injury of the revenue, w hich rea!ise<l 
nearly foin* millions a year of duty upon this article of tiade”." 
It was for these w'oighty reasons that the Government had 
det(‘ri!n*ned fioin the first to uphold this monopoly and to extiJude 
p? ivat(‘ tniders from the China trade. 

However, the position was ijuite a ilifieK^Jit oiU‘ so iur as 
the trade with India W’as ecncerned : and lh(‘ attacks of tht? 
opponents of tlie (V)m|)any w^ere chiefi\ directed against the 
rnonopoly of the Indian trade. A strong af?ii;,tion was being 
caiTilvl on by merchants, shipow ners ami iiiaiiufacturers from 
all over the United Kingdom and x)otitions were j)ourjng in 

from all parts.from Lomlou, Bristol, Liver|)ool, Glasgow. 

Birmingham, .Manchester, Sheilieid, Not tingb a m, Black bum, 
Paiseley, Dundee, Portli, Belfast and othei- towns retfuestiiig the 
Parliament not to grant the renew^al of the monoj)oly of the* 
Indian trade to the Company })ut to throw^ it open to all British 
subjects. The {jetitioners as.s(rrte(l the right of each person in the 
United Kingdom to unrestricted trade and commerce. The;^ 
quoted Adam Smith and his anti-monopoly arguments and 
his reasons in favour of free trade. And among the advantages 
that would accrue to Britain by tlie abolition of the monopoly 
they mentioned especially four : -(1) the extension of British 
conameree and industry ; (2) the prevention of the diversion of 
Indian trade to other' countries of Europe or America ; (3) the 
reduction in the cost of trade—especially in transportation and 
warehousing charges ; and (4) the cheapening of the Indian raw 
imjaorts into Britain.® 'J'he Company, on the other hand, called 


1. Mill & Wil.son : History of British India, Vol. VII, j)agc 612. 

2. From Sir G. Stamloii’s “Considerations on tho China Trade’’ 

quoted by Mill & Wilson ; Histf>rv of British India, Vol, VII., paces 511 
and 612. ‘ ^ 

3. Shall : History of IiidiaTi Tariffs, page 103. 
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thevse advantages illusoI^^ Indian trade was not paying at al 
and the habits and standards of Indians were such that no 
expansion was possible. The Directors pointed ont a large 
number of practical difficulties and asserted doginaticalJy that 
freedom of trade with India would bring ruin on the Company 
and end the British Empire in the East. And they got their 
distinguished servants like Warren Hastings, Teignmouth, 
Malcolm and Munro to support their views. But, as pointed ou^ 
by Wilson in his continuation of Mill’s History of British India, 
the decision to throw open the Indian trade was not made as 
a result of weighing the above arguments carefully ; it w'^as the 
hope of relieving the severe distress caused to British commerce 
and industry by Napoleon’s decrees that was mainly responsible 
for it. 

Fn the dis<;ussion that took place in the British Parliament 
three important questions w^ere raised (1) The desirability or 
otherwise of British colonisation in India, (2) the results of the 
abolition of t he Conioany’s trade monopoly on tJie |H><»ple and 
industries of India, and (8) on the need of missionary |>ropa- 
ganda and its effects o?i the people in India. 

'fhe (V)nipany\s servants painted the resulbs of K nope mi 
sett lenient in India in lurid colours. According to VV'anen 
Hastings “they would insult, plunder and oj)press th(•nati^e^ 
and no laws enacted tTom home could prevent lliem from com¬ 
mitting acts of licentiousness of every kind with iinpvjnity”.’ 
As remarked by Jlbert, the apprehensions expressed by the 
supporters of tlie Company were not unfounded but “tlicy were 
expressed by the advocates of the (company in language of 
unjustifialile intemperance and exaggeration.”- A compromise' 
was arrived at, by which Eiiropc'ans were allowed to proct*ed 
to India undei- a strict license system. They w^ere, howxn er, pro¬ 
hibited from holding land in India and were required to presei ve 
“the authority of the local governments resiiecting the intercourse 
of Europeans with the interior of the country”. 

In the second place, a great deal was said in the British 
Parliament as to the beneficial results that the opening of the 
trade and the eJieapening of commerce would bring to the 
people of India—and this when some of the chief exerts m 
India were either prohibited or heavily taxed in the English 
market. The truth is, as stated by Dr. Shah in his History 
of Indian Tariff’s (page 105), “the cry for free tr^e with 
India did not mean, and was not intended to mean, free trade 


1. Ilbi^rt: Introduction to the Government of Indies 

pagt« 75. 

2. iSee thf? 13th resolution—Appendix X, Mill and Wilson History 
of British India, Vol. VII., page 608. 
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b(‘(Ave<'n Kn,L»:lfniH and India. It was a selfish and an interested 
cry dlivt^led aiiainst t lie monopoly of t he East India (V)mpaTiy;’. 

Tifistlw a stronir agitation was earried on botli inside and 
outside the Parliament by leaders of the Evengelists for giy/ng 
full facilities to the missionaries to go to India and to spread 
the gospel of Clirist at)iong Mie heat hens of India. A terrible 
pietnre was drawn of* the peo|)le of India hy WiMierforce and 
otJiers and aithongfi Mr. Marsh and Lord Teignmonth pleaded 
eloqnoTiMy idr the eontimianee of the old poliey of non-inter 
ferenoc witJi the religions Ix^liefs of 1 lie Indian peoples the 
(Jovernrnent was for(‘ed tv> give way and eonse(piently it was 
laid (ItAvn that it was “the duly of tins eonnlry to promote the 
interest and liappitiess'’ of the Indian people and to promote 
among them useful knowledge and their religions an<I moral 
dev(‘]opnient. And tho<<‘ w ho wislu‘d to go to India for the 
furtherance of Iht'se (/njeets wore to !):> afforded sufficient 
facilities. Ilhert remarks: “One diseeii^s the planter following 
in the wake of the: missionary, eaeJi w^atehed with a jealous oye 
by tlie Cr)mpanv‘;s servants.‘‘ 

'fhe Act of !8i:J renewed the (‘harUn* of 1 he (’orapany and 
wtiilt> preserving the* sovertagnly of tlu^ (-rown granted the 
Indian possessions and revenmes to the ('()m})any, with the 
m()no[K)ly of tJie China tradt^ anrl the ti‘a trvide for a further term 
of twenty years. 

ScHondly, the Act of 1813 thr(‘vv open th(‘ general Indian 
trade to all Pritish merchants, siibjecf^ to various restrictions 
laid down in the bofly of the .Act. It empowau*ed the Directors 
and, on tl)eir refusal, tfu* P>oard of (k)ntrol. to grant licenses to 
persons wishing to pnxa^ed to India for tlie purpose of enJigliten- 
ing or reforming Indians or '‘for other lawd'ul purposes.'’. It 
made the unlicensed persons liable to punishment as interlopers. 

Thirdly, tlie Act- regulated the application of Indian 
revenues. It made the mairiteiiance of forces the first, the pay¬ 
ment of interest the second and the maintenance of civil and 
commercial t'stubli.shments the third (dinigcj on the revenue. 
Provision was also made for the reduction of the (V)inpany’s 
debt and for the division of any surplus between the ftompany 
and the nation in the ratio of one to five. And the Company 
was asked to keep the commercial and teiritorial accounts 
separate and distinct. 

Fourthly, the Act limited the number of troops that were to 
be paid out f)f tluj Company’s revenue to 29,000 and empowered 
the Cbmpany to make law's, regulations and articles of wrar 
for their Indian troops and to provide for the holding of Court 
Martials. 


L Mb»‘rt : Historical Survey, pago 72, 
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Fifthly, the powers of superintendence and direction of the 
Board of Control w^ere clearly flehncrl and con'^irlcrahlv enlarired 
and the local governments in India wcu'c empowcr(Ml lo iinj)ose 
taxation on persons, snl)jo(;t to the jurisdiction of tSu])renic 
Court, and to punish ])ersons in cms(\s of non-'|)a\ inent. 

Sixthly, the Act made a provision lor rcligio]), learning 
and education, and the training of Company's civil and njiii 
tary servants. The coll<*g(^ a I Hailey hniv and the military 
seminary at Adiseomhe were to l>(‘ 'maintaim^d and hrouglit 
under the autJiorit\’ of the ?’*oard oi’ Cnjitrol. So were the 
colleg(^s at Calcut ta, Madras an«I elsewhere iu Iridia tnach? siihject 
to the regulations of lioanl of t ontrol. liislatp and 
throe Arch-Deacons wore to he apj>ointC(l to look to th(‘ niligious 
welfare of the ELir(»f)eans in India. And sum of one lakh 
a year was to he set ' apart and applied lo the rox iv.d and im 
provement of literature and Ha^ eiK^oui-igeintml of the learned 
natives of India-, an<l for t iu* int rodiu‘( ion and (Jiima*! iort of a 
knowledge*- of th(j seienct*s among j Ik* irujalHtanis of the l^ailish 
t.e-rritori(\s in India 

liastlv, special provision w i.s madt^ for t lit^ ctdmini-sl rat ion of 
justi(;(Mn cases i)i Mhieh the Ihilisiitus and Indians were i;oth 
involved.‘ Sj)ecial penalti(*s won* also laid down for theft, 
forgery and coinage ofl(UK?(?s. 


\^1 

The tliree suee«*.ssors of f^ord \Veljeslt\v want* foiced to 
follow a policy of non interv(*iuioji and jx^ace at any |)ric(*. The 
Marat has w<*re allowed hy Sir C(*org(‘ DarJow to do as they 
pleased with the Pajpnt (Uiiefs of (Vntral India. Lord Minto 
tried to steer a middle course audio fM*rsua(lt* the* aulliorilies 
at home U> modify their attitude, lie coiujuerred tiie French 
Island in the Indian Ocean and 1 lie Dutch Jshind of dava. He 
succeeded in concluding a treaty with Mafiaraja Uanjit Singh in 
1809 througli the diplomacy of Sir Charles Meleade, hy which 
the British frontier was advanced from the »lumna to the 
Sutlej. 

When the Marques of Hastings arrived in liKlia in October 
1813 . he found himself confronted with ‘'seven diflerent quarrels 
likely to demand the decision of arms”. Lord Wellesley had 
pushed matters to such a point that standing still had hecoine 
impossible for the British in India. Lord Hastings decuded to 
move forward to complete the woik of Wellesley. 

Lord Hastings defeated Nepal and through tin* Tn'tit>' of 
Sagauli in 1818 added to the British territory the whole of 


1. For details sfw* pages 79 and 80 of llb(*rt’s Historical Intro- 
duotion. 
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Kijmaon division—comprising the districts of Nainital, Almoni 
and Garhwal,—tlie Dehradun district, iiicltiding the hill station 
of Miissoorie, and some portions of the present district of 8iinla. 
N(\\t h<‘ tackled ^he Pindaris. Pathans and the Marliattas Chiefs. 
He detached the Pathan Chief. Amir Khan, from tlie Marhattas 
and Pindaris by making him the Nawab of Tonk and then 
surrounded the Pindaris fr in all sides wit It a huge army. With¬ 
in a few months ho drove tliem to their* mountain haunts and 
made them leaderless. He made treatiis with most of the 
important Rajputana Slates and then attempted to break up 
the Marhatta poM'er - the (‘ombined might of the IVshwa, 
Blionsk* (Appa Sahib) and Holkar- and within a short, time 
8uccee<led in defeating tliem all. The I^eshwa w^as pensioned ofF. 
Appa Sahib w as deposed and his territories annexed. Indore 
was reduced to half its original size. Scindhia was isolated and 
forced to remain neutral and loyal to his undertakings. Thus 
Ixird Hastings succeeded in finall\^ establishing his British 
supremacy in India.’ 

VII 

Lord Hastings' rule in India is also signitieant for some 
important administrative changes and above all for the inau¬ 
guration of more liberal and sympathetic policy towards the 
people of the land. He reversed the policy of Lord Cornwallis 
and combined magisterial functions with those of revenue col¬ 
lection and adrninistratio)!. The Collector was made the chief 
Magistrate in his district and was also made the head of the 
District Police. Daroghaships wese abolished and their func¬ 
tions “transferred to the headmen of the villages, assisted by 
the Karnams or village accountants, and the Taliarus, or other 
classes of village watchmen, by Tehsildars or native collectors, by 
Zamindars, A^niufi and KotwaWr Lord Hastings encouraged 
the appointment of Indians to judicial posts and entrusted them 
with higher powei^s. He took great interest in the educational 
progress of the people of India. During his regime the Hindu 
College at Calcutta was started “to instruct the sons of Hindus in 
the European and Asiatic languages and sciences”.^ Marshman 
(Joshua) started a great centre of missionary activity and 
propaganda at Serampur and his son, the historian, J. C. 
Marshman, started a college there, which developed into a 
University^ in 1S27. In 1818 was published from Serampur, th^ 


1. Lord Hastings’ rule was also responsible for the acquisition of 
the Island of Singapore, with its strategic position, its capacious harbour 
and its valuable tin deposits. 

2. Mill & Wilson : History of British India Vol. VIII, page 533. 

3. Havel! : A short History of India, page 288. 

4. The Danish King, Fredrioh VI, authorised the College to grant a 
Diploma and thus fon8titute<l it into a University, the first of its kind in 
India. 
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tirbt vernacular nowspapt'T, ‘Sansar-Darpan/ a weekly, devoted 
to Christian ?eligious propaganda. 

During the (TOvernor-Genera]shi]> of [iOid Hastings the 
que^stion of the control of the press assumed great importance. 
An exhaustive minute was written on the sidqeet in 1822 ))y 
Sir Thomas Munro, then Governor of Madras, w^hieh not only 
influenced the course of legislation at the time hut also affected 
British policy in latter times. 

The earlier resolutions framed for t he control of the Press 
were directecl against the Anglo-Indian Press—(the Indian Press 
was not in existence at that time—which was the oj-gan of non- 
official Englishmen in the country and which was ver^ critical of 
the policy of the Gavernraent. The editor of the first English 
paper,^ ‘the Bengal Gazette*, was persecuted by Warren tlas- 
tings from the beginning. Suit after suit was instituted 
iigainst him until the paper ceased to exist. In 1799 stringent 
regulations were framed by the Government of Lord Wellesley 
for the better control of the press. Every paper was to be 
inspected before publication by a Censor and immediate depor¬ 
tation to Europ(} was the penalty for offending against the 
regulations.'’*^ 

Lord Hastings was a believer in the value of indepen¬ 
dent criticism in the Press and lie encouraged press-men to 
perform their legitimate function. He had slightly modified 
the regulation in the very first year of bis Governor-General¬ 
ship, though censorship was continued. However, when com¬ 
plaints against the censor reached him he abolislied the post 
m 1818. But this did not mean, as is sometimes stated by 
writers, that the press henceforth became free. On the other 
hand, fresh regulations were issued clearly defining the position. 
The 1818 regulations required the editors to desist from publish¬ 
ing animadversions on the proceedings of the Indian authorities 
in England ; disquisitions on the political transactions of the 
local administration, or offensive remarks on the public conduct 
of the members of the Council, the judges or the Bishop of 
Calcutta; discussions having a tendency to create alarm or 
suspicion among the natives as to any intended interference with 
their religion ; the republication from English or other newspapers 
of parssages coming under the preceding heads or otherwise calcu¬ 
late to affect the British power or reputation in India and 
private scandal or personal remarks on individuals, tending to 
excite dissensions in society”®. 


1. It was « w(*ekly paper and was started byMr. J.A. Hichoy in 

1780. 

2. Ghosh : Press and Press Laws in India, pages 3 & 4. 

S. Mill & Wilson : History of British India, Vol. VIII, page 582. 
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Thv rerjiovaJ of tJie censorsJiip biought into existence 
fresh papers. In 1818, ihe, Calcutta Journal was started by 
Mr. J. S. Iluckingliam. vvliicli soon incurred the displeasure oi 
the (iovennnent. The eciitor was ordered to leave the country 
witliiu two months of tlie service of the notice in I82;{. The 
whole (piestion of the Press was again reviewed by the Co vern 
ment and the minute of Sir Thomas iVliinro was carefully con 
sidered with the result that more stringcmt regulations were 
issued for liengal in 182:» and for Pombay in 1827. Before 
summarising the lUgulations of 182:? it may not be without 
inter(\st to bri(>H\' state the vitwvs ol‘ Sir Thomas Alujuo. Sir 
Thomas <lid not regard the prolJem of the KuropeaTi Press as 
serious. He \vrot(^ :‘ As tar as Huro|)(‘ans only, whether in or 
out of service. th(‘ freedom or restrict ions of the iVess could 
do little good or Jiarm, and would Jiardly deserve' any serious 
attention’'* ; though he advocat'd th(' maintenance of the 
censorship and the letcjition of the power to depojt erlilors or 
pressinen out of the (‘onntry. It was t he [uoblem of t lie Indian 
Ihess that caused great anxiety to Sir Tiiomas Munio. He 
wrote; '‘But though ll»e danger Ix' distant, it is not the less 
certain and will inevitablv overtake us if the Jh*('ss became 
fre(‘’'.- It w’ould (‘orrupt and disatfeet the Indian Arrnv and 
work for the overthrow of the British Tower. “It mnst spread 
among tlio pe jple the j)rinei])ie of lilxutv. and stimnlate them 
to expel the strangers who rule over them and to establish a 
national goyernmeut’\'* .And Sir Uiomas laid it down as an 
invariahle diction : --“A fix'c pres> and the dominiou of strangers 
are tilings w hich are ipiite inmnipatible and cannot lojig exist 
together"’. 

'riie views of Sir 1’homas prevailed and the new legulations 
were ])laced before the Supreme ('ouil fbi- registration on March 
15, i82J. A(*coiding to tfiem no ITess couhl he established 
nor anv papei- or book printed without obtaining a license for 
the j)urpose from the (Government. All pa]>eis and books 
printed under the system of licenses were to be submitted to the 
Government for inspection. Tlie Government was given the 
power to sto]> the eirciilation of an\ book or paper by mere 
notice in the Government (Gazette. A petition signed by such 
prominent men as Raja Ram Mohan Roy and B. Dw^arka Nath 
Tagore, pointing out the objections to the regulations and 
praying for their cancellation, was pre'sented. However, the 


J. “The UiKUa y of tlio Press Legislation in India,” Modern Heview 
for August, 1913. 

2. Ibid. 

3. Ibid. 

4. Ibid. 
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Regaintions were (Inly regis1er(‘(l and (>nino into force as law on 
April ntli, 1823. And they contimicd into forces till th(\v wctc 
repealed by Sir Charl(\s Metcalfe in 1805. Sir Cliaiies, in spite 
of the fact that ho was merely aciting as GovemorTirenoral 
till a permanent successor to Jjord William I^entinck was 
appointed, showed great- courage in passing, with the help 
of Jjord Macaiihiv, the Act XI of 18115, whicdi repealed the 
Regulations of 182:5 and 1827 and which abolished for the 
whole of British India the system of licenses and consorship 
and replaced them bv one of simple registration as in 
England. 

To T-eturn to the narration of events during the Governor- 
Generalship of Lord Hastings : -The last important event 
was the making of land settleriK-nts -on a temporary basis - 
in the various parts of India, in Madras, Bombay and the 
Agra division. The names of Munro and Elphinstonc are 
closely associated wdth tlie Madras and tlie Bombay settle¬ 
ments. 

The suecess(U“ of Lord Hastings was a person of far inferior 
calibre and lii.s i iilc^ is nnimportant except for the fall of 
l^haratpur and the Burmese War (1824~2(») wliicdi ended in 
the treaty of Vandahoo, aft('r many errors in planning and 
execution had “caus(*d much needless waste of life and 
treasure’'.^ By the Treaty of Yandahoo llu* English received 
a croro of ruja’cs and tla^ t(‘nitories of Assam, Arakan and 
Tenasserim, including the portion of the [)!'ovirice of Martrtban, 
lying east of the Salween river. 

The next decade? was a pc'riod of peace and reform and of 
no annexations except that of Coorg-and two other small and 
unimpeji tant annexations,'* Loid Wiiliain P>entin(?k\s regime is 
noted for the abolition of Sntec and the snppiession of Thiiggff^ ; 
for Hnancial economies niid improvements (due to the increase 
of the revenue, es])ecially from the oiaum monopoly); for “the 
abolition of Corn wallis’ English-pat tern i)rovineial law courts, 
and the substituticui of the vernacular for IVrsian in judicial 
proceedings and I'or the employment of Indians in important 
places—both judicial and executive/'^ "The policy, however, that 
Lord William Bcntinck jairsued towards the Imlian States was 
vacillating, variable and weak, except in the case of Mysore, 
where he sliowed great firmness and piomptness. This was due 


]. V. A. Smit li : TIu? Oxftn d HLstory of India, page 502. 

2. Courg was annexed in ]s:54 on account of “the ouiragoous 
conduct of Vim Ka ja, who practised the most blood-t liir.sty tyranny.’’ 

3. See page 059 of Sniitli : Tiio Oxford History of Bi*itish India. 

4. Havel: A short history of India, pagi* 241. 
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to no small extent to lus desire to act in accordance with the 
wishes of the authorities at Home ; and if his conduct is open to 
objection it is on the ground that he did not assert himself in 
cares wdiere sulmiission was injurious.' 


1. The results of his policy are thus summarised by Vincent Smith 
in “The Oxford History of India,” j)ages 658*659 - 

“In Oudh, the reforming minister. Hakim Mehta, was deserted by 
the British Government, and driven from the Kingdom. The Nizam’s 
dominion were permitted to fall into disorder: support to the infant 
Holkar was refused with a like result and dangerous quarrels were 
allowed to develop in Gwalior. The Gail^war assumed an attitude of 
hostility. The Rajput States were encouraged to engage in civil war; 

the improvements in Udaipur were checked, at Jaipur the policy. 

terminated in a catastrophe which was totally unprecedented. 

an attack on the British officers stationed at the local court resulting in 
severely wounding the Resident and killing his assistant, Mr. Blake.’' 





CHAPTER TV 


THE LAST DAYS OF THE COMPANY 

T 

Whon ihe ^jnestion of the ronevv'al of the f'harter eaino uj) 
before t he Parliament in 1883. the atmosphere in England had 
changed altogether. The gospel of Laissez Fairc was abroad 
and the doc*ti ine of the l^iglits of Man was being preached in 
tlie country. Tlie Refoini Hill became an Acd on June 7th, 
1832 and in 1833 slavery Avas totally proliibited in the British 
Em]>ire. In tliis atmo.s])here it was not possible for the 
CoinjKiiiy to secure the renewal of trade? Jiionopoly. Therefore, 
the lirst thing that the Act of 1833 did was to abolish the Chhia 
trader monopoly. 

Secondly, tlie Act of 1833 tried to reniov'^ one of the two 
cliief defects in Indian administration of the time, /.c., in the 
\^'or(ls of Mr. (Uiarles (bant. M. P., "‘tlie union of the trader 
and the sovereigrf’b by a the Conipany to close its c'cnn- 

rncrcial business '‘with all (convenient spoeeP’^, and l)y making 
provision for the payment of JOP‘„ dividend to tlie share¬ 
holders fiom Indians revenue's and for the accumulation of 12 
million pounds for the jairchase of the Company’s stock. But 
the Parliament eiWiusted the administration of India to the 
(V)mpany in s])ito of strong protests from Mr. Bnckingham and 
otheus ill the House of Commons. Mr. Buckingham callcxl it 
‘'preposterous to leave the peditical government of an immense 
empire in the luinds of a joint stock company” and suggested 
“for admission into supreme council in India, of some few i*e- 
presentatives of British population in India as well as of the 
natives, in order to make a beginning, at kmst, of that system of 
self-goveniment to whicdi thc^y ought- to advance with all our 
colonies as fast as possible.’'*' 

Lord Macanlay made a memorable speech on the occasion 
and pleaded for regaining the Company as an organ of govern¬ 
ment for India. He quc'itcd James Mill and held that repre- 


1. Quoiod by C. L. AiuirMl on pagv 3o of ]ii.s book : Tntmdviction to 
llio History of Cov'rrmnciit in Indifi. 

2. Sootioii TV of i lio Act. Ixoilli: Spoochos and Documents on 
Indian policy. Vol. I, |>agcs 26-27. 

3. Clnini I-ial Aiiand : An Introduction to the History of Covern- 
ment in India, page 38. 
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seiitative govenmieni was “uticriy out of the question.”' And 
ho denied that the If case of Commons tJould ever be “an efficient 
check on abuses practised in Jndia.”- He said : “The House, 
it is plain, has not the necessary time to settle these (Indian) 
matters; nor has it the necessary knowledge, nor has it the 
motive to ac(piire that knowledge. The late change in its 
constitution has made it, 1 believe, a much more laithful re- 
])resentation of the Itlnglish people. But it is as far as ever 
fioin being j-epTesentative of the Indian people. A broken head 
in Cold Bath Fields produces a gT'eater sensation among us than 
tlij’eo pitched battles in India. A few weeks ago we had to 
decide on a claim brought by an individtial against the revenues 
of India. If it had been an .Knglish question the walls would 
scaTccly have held the members wtio would liave Hocked to tlic 
division. It was an Indian question and we could seareely by 
dint of supplication make a House. Even wIkut my Bight Hon. 
Friend, the JYesident of the Board of Control, made his moft 
able and interesting statement of the measures which he intended 
to propose for tlio government of a hundred millions of human 
beings, the attendance was not so large as I have seen it on a 
turnpike or a railroad bill.'’^ 

On the other hand, declared Lord Macaulay, there 
Company, whicli was ‘‘neither Whig nor Tory, neither High 
Church, nor Low Church. It cannot be charged with having 
been for or against tlic Catholic Bill, for or against the Keform 
Bill. It lias constantly acted with a view, not to English 

Polities but to Indian Polities.And amidst all.. 

agitating events the Company lias preserved strict and unsus¬ 
pected neutrality.’'* Its lecord of administration and its concern 
for pujiblie good in India Mere both admirable. “Among foreign 
mijitary d(‘.spoti.sm” there has b(‘on “none that approaclies it in 
excellence.”'^ lender such circumstances, said Loid Macaulay, 
lie was not prepared to discaid the Con pany as an instrument 
of Jndian ,governance. And the Parliament agreeing with Lord 
Macaulay allowed the ( -ompany to retain its territorial posses¬ 
sions and its administrative and political powers for another 
term of tAventy years. 

Tliirdly, the Act of I88:i removed all restrictions on 
European immigration and acquisition of landed property^ in 


1. : Sjipoclics and .Do<.*iiinciits f)n Indian Policy, Vol. I. 

I'figo 2;P1. 

2. 7fj/W, jmi'c 285. 

3. Ibid, pages 2.36 and 2.37. 

4. Ihidf pages 239 and 240. 

r». Ibid, page 249, 
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India, but ‘‘to provide against any mischief or dangers” of free 
admission, the (Jovcrnor-CJenoral in Council were “required, by 
law or regulations, to provide with all convenient speecl for llie 
protection of the inti ves of tlie said territories fiom insult s and 
outrage in their persons, religions or opinions.”^ 

When the question of European colonisation was dis(aissed 
in 18K> it was vehemently opposed by the (V>rnf)any and its 
high officials,*^ but in 18.'i8 tlu? deniaiui for “Europc'an (-olonl- 
sation M^as strongly sn[)ported by high officials in India. Sir 
Charles Metcalfe and Lord William Bimtinek both advocated 
the free admission of J^]uropeaiis in India and tmunieiated a 
large number of advantages, such as the pi’omotion of “the 
prosperity of our Indian Empire”, “progressive increase of 
revenue” and tlie strengthening of the l>ritish hold oii the 
country. The Selecd Committee of also ii^commended the 
abolition of all restrictions on the free admission of Eiiro]x\ans 
in India mainly for commercial and industrial reasons, sucfi 
as making England indcpcuuh'nt of foi‘eign raw materials, 
improvement in Indian raw materials, increas('d demand for 
British goods in India and increase in remittances to England 
or in “the Hoirie Charges.”*^ However, a number of witnesses 
before the Sedeet Committi'e of is:52 point'd out tlie dangers 
of admitting Europeans freely into India- and the harm that 
Enrofiean colonisation would inflict on the penyph^ of the country,^ 
but the views of Bontim^k and Metcalfe carried tlie day and ail 
restrictions against the free admission of Europeans in India 
were swept away. 

Fourthly, the Act of laid do^\ll in very clear and 

emphatic language tliat “fitness is lieiicefor th to be the (‘rite- 
rion of eligibility”^ and “that no iiatL e of the said territories, 
nor any natural-horn subject of His Majesty resident thoreiu, 
shall by reason only of his religion, place of birth, descent, 
colour, or any of them, be disabled from holding any place, or 
employment under the said Company.”” It was this clause 
that made Lord Morley call the Act of 1as the most impor¬ 
tant Indian Act passed by the Parliament till 1900. For once 
narrow considerations of policy and self-interest were pushed 


1. Article I.XXXV of tlio Act. 

2. Sc(j pag(j 44 ,suj))'a. 

3. See pages 128 and 1.29 of Shah ; “History of Indian Tariffs,” 

4. For an account of such evidence see |)ago.s 84 to H4 of Major 
Basil’s “Tlie Colonization of India by Furopeans.” 

5. Miikhorjoo; Indian Constitutional Documents. VoJ. I. Despatch 
of the Court of Di rectors, IS34, page 120. 

6. Clause LXXXVIT of the Act.. 
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aside^ and broad liiiinanitajian > principles weio allow'(?d scope 
for ex]>rcssion. 

Fifthly, tlie Act of is;)3 made cljanges iji tlie constitution 
and powers of ‘'(iovernor-Dcncral of India in Ooimcir’. The 
(Jovcrnor-General's Council was enlarged for legislative work 
by the addition of a fom-th member the Law Aleinber- mIjo, 
however, was given no voice in onlinarv executive matters; 
and the legislative ])o\vers of the (Jovernor-t General in Council 
were greatly increased. As ])ointcd out by Mi’, (’owell in 
In’s Tagore Lectures of lvS72. the grc^atest evil existing at the 
time was the coniiicting and indelhiite nature of tlie law 
an<l the law-making and administering authorities. In the 
first place *'there were five diffeient bodi(\s of statuti* laA\' in 
force,”- in India at the time. Tlie (iovei’inneiit of each Lrt‘si- 
dency had the ])()wer of making rules and regulations. The 
])ower of law-making enjoyed hy the (Jovtuiii.r-thnieral in 
Council was wholly insuflieieni. Tht* rules and regulations made 
by the Governordileneral in Coutunl eoiikl bind only the Indian 
jiopulation and the servants of the (V)m])any hut they had no 
authority over other Britishers oi* foreigners in the country. 
Moreover tht^y had no jurisdiction o\er the Supreme Cdurt. 
The Act of 1833 tried to remove these defects. It took away 
from the Provincial Governments the power of making laws 
leaving them with the simple right of submitting ‘•drafts or 
projects of any laws or regulations which ihvy may think ex¬ 
pedient.”^, The jiow’^er of making laws in India was concent 
rated in the hands of the (h)vernor-(ieiieral in (duneil and its 
jurisdiction extended to all persons, and all courts, all jilaees 
and all things, “within and throughout the whole and every 
part of the said territories, and for all servants of the said 
Company within the dominions of iirinees and states in alliance 
with the said Company.”* The authority (if the Crown and 
Parliament was duly safeguarded.*^ 

The Act declared “that a full, complete, and eonstantj}^ 
existing right and power is intended to be reserved to Parlia¬ 
ment to control, supersede, or pieveiit all proceedings and acts 
wdiatsoever of the said Governor-General in Council, and in all 
j-espects to legislate for the said territories and all the inhabi¬ 
tants thereof in as full and amjde a manner as if this Act had 


1. MijkJjcj'jcc ; Indiiiii C'ntistitiiliofiiil I)<)cmrn;rjts, A'ol. I, J*4igr jl20. 

2. Qii<a(*(l on |)4)gc St, llbf‘i'i : “Ilisiorical lntro<lu(*tioji fo tho 
(Jovornuiciit. of J nclia.” 

3. (.’Ijiust* Of) of t ill-Mukiioi jfo : Indian Const itvitional l.)oeu- 
nient.s, V(»J. J, jaigo 1M>. 

4 . (daiiHo XJ J li of tlio Act. Keith: »Snecclies on Indian Policy 
Vo]. I, pagi! ;it)S. 

“>. Si'c Cjairse XJdJI oi'tiie Aet. Jbid, page 20S. 
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not been passed.The regulations passed by the 

Governor-General in Council and not disallowed by the Court 
of Directors were to be called “Acts*’ and were to be placed 
before the Parliament but were not required to be registered 
or pul)lished in any court of law. .Lastly, in order to end un¬ 
certainty and to'make provision for a general system of law^ and 
hiw administration—subject, of course, “to such special arrange¬ 
ments as local circumstances may require”*-- the Governor- 
General in Cknineil were directed to issue a commission, called 
the Indian Law Commission, which was to inquire fullv “into 
the jurisdiction, ]X)W’ers, and rules of the existing couris of justice 
and police establislnnents in the said territories, and all existing 
forms of judicial procedure, and into the nature and operation 
of all laws, whetlier civil or criminal, written or customary, 
prevailing and in force in any part of”^ India and to report to 
the Go\'ernor-Genoral in Counci]! The first Law Commission 
was juesided over by Loid Macaulay, and though it did not do 
as much as was exptM'ted of it, still the Indian Penal Code— 
wliich iKJcame Jaw in JSiiO —was the direct result of its labours. 
It also |m ved the v\ ay for the preparation of the Codes of Civil 
and Cihninal Procedure. 

SixthlV} the Act of provided for the division of the 

ovorgrovvir PresiderHjy of .Bengal into two Presiden(‘ies, but this 
pro\'ision never came into operation. It was suspended first by 
tlie Act of 1835 and later bj^' the Act of 1853. 

Seventhly, the Act of 1833, directed the Governor-General 
in (’ouncil to take steps for tiie amelioration of the slaves 
in India and to propose measures for the abolition of slavery 
throughout India. 

Eiglithly, the Act jof 1833 increased tJie Bishoprics to 
three and made the Bishop of Calcutta the Met roi)olitan Bishop 
in India. 

Lastly, the Act provided for the training of ci\'il servants 
for India at the Company’s College at Haileybury and regulated 
admissions to that College. 


IF 

For over a decade controversy had been going on between 
the Orientalists and the Anglicists as to the U pe of education 
which slioiild be en(H)uraged in India. Lord Macaulay on his 
appointment as chairman of the Committee of Public Instruc* 
tion threw' in his whole w^eight on the side of English education 


1. LI of the Act. Keith : Six*eehes on Indian Poliey, \ • 
pages 209 and 270, 

2. Clause LITI of the Aet. I hid, pages 270 and 27L 
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and the decision of Iho (iovormnent was issued in the Resolu¬ 
tion of March 7th, Is.'io, that “the great object of tlie British 
Government ought to he tlie proniotioii of European literature 
and science among the nat i\ es of India,, and that the funds 
appropriated to edii(*aliou Mould he best employed in English 
education alone. 

The regime of Lord Auckland is only noted for the catas¬ 
trophe of tlie iirst Afghan War. Avhicli Avas the direct result of 
Pahuerstoirs anti-Rns.sian ]»oliey ; and that of his successor for a 
campaign of re\engt^ in Alghanistan, lor “the unprincipled 
annexation of Sind by Lord Ellenljorough and Sir (-harles 
Napier"^ and for the abolition of slavery. An Act was jiassed 
by the (4overnoi*-Genera! in Gouncil in iSlij (Act Y of J8-kl) prohi¬ 
biting the legal jectognition of shiA ery in India. 

The most important event of Lord Hardinge’s regime 
was the first Sikh War fought in 1845 and I S4() aiifl famous 
for ‘'the ci’itical nature of the contest Avitli the bravest and 
steadiest enemy ever encountered hi India bv a Ihitish arrny.*'^ 
!rhe Sikh army was defeated at. Sabiaon on Februai’y Ihtli, 1840, 
and l^aliore was pruinptly o(‘eupied by the JhiiisJi. The war 
Avas ended by the Laliot’o Truaty by Which all lands on the 
Britisli side.of the Sutlej, th(‘ rJulJundur Doab lietween the 
Sutlej and the [5eas, and the Kashmir* and Ha/.ara territories 
Avere ceded to t he British besides the [layment of half a million 
sterling and the surrender of many guns. Tlic Sikh army was 
limited to 20,00o infantry and 12,000 eavaliy. A Ihitish Resi¬ 
dent Avas to I'emain at l.ahore to su])ej vis(j 1 he (h)vornment of 
the fhmjab by tlie minor Maharaja Duloop Singh and his Chief 
Minister, Sardar* Lai Singh. 

In January 1848, J^ord Dalhousie arrived in India. Ho 
AA'as bi'okcn doAvn in health and Avas “an invalid, almost a crip¬ 
ple, A\dien he landed in ('alcutta though he was only .‘15 years 
of age at the time. He wan GoA ernor-Ucnor al for full eight years, 
but “be A\as never really Avell and usually A\*as suffering from 
acute pain.”'^ Yet his regime Avas a most memorable one and he 
is gi\on a. jihu-r' among the front rank (k;>vernor-(Jenerais 
--by the side of Warren Hastings, Welleseiy and the Alarquoss 
of Hastings. 

The regime of Lord Dalhousie is famous alike for its war's 
and annexations as Avell as for administrative reforms and 
benefioient public works. As a result of the 2rid Sikh War the 
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Punjab right up io l\?shawar was aiin(‘xe(l to tlio British terri¬ 
tory in ]S49. The Seeoiid Burmese War resulted in the addition 
of B,angoou, Pronrie and t he whole of the province of Pegu to the 
British territory and in bringing the entire eastern coast from 
Cliittagong to Singapore under British control. 

Lord Dalhoijsie enlarged the British dominion in India not 
only through ^concpiesl Init also through what is ordinarily 
known as the doclrino of laj)se i.e. through the failui-e of lieirs. 
In this 'way, Satara, Nagpur, Jhansi, »Jaitpur, Sainbalpur, and 
a few otlier small sta((\s were annexed hy Lord DaJhousie. 
The annexation of Oudh stands on a different footiiig, which 
was done in a more higli-hanflcd fashion. Sikkim was taken 
as a penalty for the sei/un* of Dr. ('ainpliell and Dr. Hooker }»y 
the then Kiiig and Berar was obtained from the Nizam Po 
provide for I h(^ inaintenaf^ce of the sul)sidiary force. The 
adopted son of Peshwa Baji Itao 11 was refused the allowance 
of 8 lakhs a year allowed to his father : and advaiitage was 
taken of the death tlie titular Nawab of ('arnatic in 1855 
to revise tlie rank and alJowanees of his family. In short, Lord 
Dalhousie tried to increase British dominion and power in India 
by all nuwis he could devise. His i)oJi(*y of wholesale annexa¬ 
tions must, bear its shaix' of res|)on.sibiiity in bringing about the 
Rising of IS57, 

Lord Dalhousie was a. juan of feverisli activity and great 
zeal. He supervised the work of each de|)artment of the 
govei'jiiTK'nt and introduc(‘d many nToi ms and imiovations. 
He arranged the work of the Supreme Covernmejjt on the 
departmental basis. Ht^ appoinled a separates Lieutenant- 
(■Tovernor for Bengal, He (ueated a se|)arate Public Works 
department, inereaseri ex ])endit ure on Ihiblie Works, started 
the making of the (Jrand Trunk Road, the building of irrigation 
canals and th(^ eonstrm-t ion and jilanning of railway Jjn(\s. 
He founded Hie eh'ctrie telegraph system and introducecl the 
uniform half anna postal rate. He gave full cflect to the 
instriK^tions eontaincal in the I'amous Wood Despatch of 1854 
and laid the foundation of the present educational system of the 
(?ountry. Lord Dalhousie also made arrangements for tlic re¬ 
organisation of the army in India and wrote as many as nine 
elaborate minutes on the question, though they were pigeon- 
ho?€id at the India House and were scarcely noticed. And it 
was also during Lord ]>alhousie\s Governor-Cencralship that the 
question of tlic renewal of the (V>mpany’s Ohaitcr came up before 
the Parliament for the last time. 


So far opjiosition to ('om|)any’s rule had emanated from 
English sources. It were eitlicr the English merchants or the 
English radicals or humanitarians who objected to renewals 
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of the Charter. But the renewal of the (Uiarier in 185:] was 
opposed ehiefly by Indians. Section 87 of the Act of IS:].-] had 
roused liigh liopes among Indians. SeveraJ young men had 
gone to England to (lualtly tiiemselves for holding office in 
India. But they wei-e greatly disappoiiited on their return. 
As pointed out by J\Ir. Oimeron—a. member of the (Council 
of the Gc>\'ernor-(}eneral and Chaijinan of the Indian Law 
Commission- ‘'din ing the twenty years that luive since eiaj)sed 
jthe passing of tlie Act of ls:>:>| not one of the natives has 
been a])pointed to any office except such as they were 
eligible before the statute''.’ Inliabitants of the tliree Presi¬ 
dencies sent signed petitions to the Parliament against the 
granting of any extension to ihe Company. Tlie Bengal 
petition asked for the aljoiition of tlu* double system and the 
appointment of a Secretary of Stale and an India Council, 
partly elected and })artly nominated in its })la('e ; for the creation 
(jf a separate legislature lor India ; for luaking the Govenior- 
Gcmeral act with the consent of liis Couiicil ; for giving a sort 
ot provincial aiitonomy to the PresideiU'ies : for increasing the 
salaries of men in suboiilinate services aiid decreasing those 
of men in higher offices : and foi* throwing the civil services open 
to al! British subjects, which shouitl be recruited by means of 
competitive examinations,- 


Both the Houses of the British l^uliamont appointed com¬ 
mittees of enquiries in J85 l’ and on the basis of enquiries made 
by tliese committees the Chaitia- Act of 185;] was framed. 

The Chai'ler Act of [vS5:], in tJie tirst place, renewed the 
])Owers of the Company and allowed it to retain possession of 
the Indian territories ‘-in trust Ibi’ Her Majesty, Jier Ijoirs 
and successojs,'’ Jiot for au\ didinitt^ ])ciiod, as the previous 
Charter Acts had done, but '-only until Parliament shall other¬ 
wise provide." 

Secondly, the Act of 185:] reduced the number of Directors 
from 24 to 18, out of whom six were to be ap[>ointed by 
the Crown. 

Thirdly, the Act relieved the (fOvernor-(;!eiieral of the 
GovejTiorship of Bengal and })rovided for tfui appointment of a 
separate Governor of Bengal. But until it Avas decided to 
appoint a separate Governor the Act authorisiM the (ioverxior- 
GeneraJ to appoint a Ijieutenant-G(A ernor with the permission of 
tlie Directors and the Board of Control. Si^parate Goveinor for 


.]. Quoted'hy (\Iv. Aiiimcl iii liis‘'lotruductiou t:) the Uisiorv of 
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Bengal was jiol appoinied till I0I2 though a Lienienaiit-t{uvern(>r 
Avas a])j)oinled in isr>4. 

Fourthly, in view of the reeent aiuu^xations, tlie Actem- 
jKnvcred the l)ii(H*4;Ors to ereate one inore Presi(leiK!y, witli the 
same system of go\ enmH/iit as in Madras or IvOiiibay, or, in the 
alternative^ . to authorisi^ the a])pointmejit of a Jdeutenant- 
Oovernor. Tlie Eieutenant-tiiovernorslhp of the Jhinjab was 
ereat(%l under tiie a-iitlioriiy given by this Section in 1850. 

Fifthly, the b^gislative member of llio (ouneil of the 
(;overnor-( h iu‘ial was made a full membevr of the Council and 
was given llu^ rigfit to si( and vole at its executive uieetiugs 
as well. 

Sixtijly, tlie Ael of l>i5:j (acated foi* the first lime a separate 
legislative* (^jiineiP for liidin As jKjinted out by the authors 
of the MontJdrd Itof);.)!!, legislation w^as for the first time 
treated as a, special funct ion of g(jvernment n'quiriiig sjxjcial 
uia-ehinery and spec ial proeesses."- Tlu^ Coiineil of the (iover- 
nordhmera.l was enlarged for legislative ])urjX)se by the addition 
of six new members. (*aJlerl th(» legislative meml)ei*s. 'I'he 
(Council in its legislat ve cai)aeity was thus to consist of 12 
memb(M*s -1 he (kiv ornord hnjeral. tI k‘ Commander-ind liicf, four 
members f>f the Council and six legislati\‘e members, of 
whom two wi‘r(* lOnglisli judges (ehief justice and a i>uisno 
judge) of the Cah utla Supreim* Court and tJie other four woie 
officials appointed by tlic* local go\ernn](‘nls of Madras, Bombay, 
Jiengal and Agra. TIk si* four rej)resenlati\'(‘s of the Ih'ovijicial 
(iov(*rnments were paid aiiiiiial salaix of £5,000 - eacln 
It was in this inaunei* that, local rejuesentation was introduced 
at tirst in tlu* Indian legislatuie. Tin* business of the (‘oimcil 
was conducted orally and for the first 1 inu* in public. Every 
bill was discussed firoperly and examined in a select committee. 
‘‘Tlune was at least oik* Tn(‘mb(*i' present w itli local knowledge, 
and what may be called the lOnglish Jaw (dejnent in the Council 
was greatly iiicnNised.”- It did not confine itself solely to 
the legislMt’ive work but. assumed “the character of a miniatui'e 
representative assemldy, assembled for the i)uri)()se of iiujuiiy 
into, and nxlress of, grievances.'’^ No rncxisiire, however, 
could beeonu* law' unless it wais assenfed fo hy the (iovernor- 
Ceneral. 

S(*venth]y, tlu Act <d' 1853 aulliorised the appointment of a 
body of J']iigiish Commissioners to examine and consider the 


1. Striclly s[>Oi»kiMg it ^^as noi a sc pa rale Lcgisltiiivc C’oiincil. The 
Execut ive Council w’tis only culargcd lOr piirpos<*s of Jcgislat ion. 
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recommendations of ilio Indian Ijiw Commission, which had 
ceased to exist by tliat time. 

Eighthly, ^ he Act made provision for the payment of the 
members of the Board of Control and the seesretary and other 
oflficers by the Company. The salaries were to be fixed by 
His Majesty and the salary of tlie Ihesident was to bo in no 
case less than the salary paid to any one of the Jhincipal 8ecre- 
taj ies of State. 

Lastly, the Act took away from the Direclors the right of 
patronaJge to Indian appointments and directed the Board of 
Control to frame regulations for the puipose. A committee was 
appointed in ISo I with l^ord Macaiiiay as the President, which 
framed the regulations according to which the Cov enanted Civil 
Service was tlirown open to general com])etition. Admissions to 
Hailey bury College were stopped from January 1850 by an Act of 
1855,* which directed the closing of the College from January 
31st, 1858. The Company itself had asked for t he closing of the 
(.bllege as early as 1833, their reasons being the great expense of 
the College and “tlie disadvantage wdiicth resulted from confining 
the associations of youth destined for foreign service to com¬ 
panions all having the like destination. 

Another Act which had important administrative results in 
India was })assed l)y Parliament in 1854.-* It ‘'em))ow'ered the 
Covernor-General in X-ouncil, with tlie sanction of the Court of 
Directors and llic Board of Control to take by proclamation 
under his immediate authoritv' and management any part of 
the territories for the time being in possession or under the 
government of the East India Company, and thereupon to give 
all necessary orders and directions respecting the administration 
of that part, oj* otherwise |>rovi(le for its administration.”* This 
power was exercised in actual practice by the appointment of 
Chief (Commissioners to whom all sucli "poweis as were not 
required by the Central Covernmeiit were delegated. It is under 
this Act that the various Chief Commissionerships—of Assam, 
the Central Provinces, North Wostein Frontier Province, Burma, 
British Baluchistan, and Delhi— have been constituted from time 
to time. The Act of 1854 also empowered the Governor-General 
in Council w ith the sanction of the Dirc‘ctors and the Board of 
Control to limit and define the boundaries of the various provinc- 


1. 18 and 19 Victoria C. 53, Jlbert : “Historical Introduction, 
page 93. 
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cs and diroctod that tiie Oovonior-Ceiicral was no long('r lo bear 
the title of the (h.) vein or of Bengal. 

IV 

Lord Dalliousie firmly believed that he was bequeathing 
a peaceful India to liis successor in ottice little know ing that 
he had sow n seeds of discontent which were bound to germi¬ 
nate soon and be a source of grave danger to British rule in the 
country. The wars and annexations of Lord Dalhousie had 
annoyed and unsettled botli the army and the ruling classes in 
India. The “aggressive Kuropean innovations” had roused the 
conservative and orthodox instincts of the people. The zealous 
missionary propaganda countenanced and aidc^d by officials 
aroused fear of forcible conversion. Canning's decision “that 
the imperial rank should no longer be recognised after the death 
of Bahadur Shah”‘ irritated him and his followers. And there 
were enough of other displeased and dispossessed nobles like 
Nana Sahib, Bani of Jhansi, etc., to make use of the inflammable 
material. On the other hand, the iftitish position was very 
weak. I'lie organisation, distribution and the personnel of the 
British army were gravely defective. Discipline in the army 
was hopelessly lax. 'SStrategical points {like Delhi and Allaha¬ 
bad), and most of t lie guns wxw left in tlie liands of the native 
arrny.”“ Expeditions iiad been sent to the IVrsian Calf and 
China leaving the Indian <lefences, especially in Bengal and the 
North Western Provinces, very weak. "^I'he time was thus ripe 
and propitious for a revolt. Ci*eased cartiidges furnished a good 
enough excuse and the Rising began on January 23rd, 1857, at 
Dumdum near Calcutta. Spreading to J:Jarrackpur in March, 
Ambala in April, Meerut, Lucknow^ and Delhi in May. In 
May the conflagration became general ; and regular fighting 
began. There w^ere live main areas of operation- Delhi, Lucknow, 
Cawnpore, Bohilkhand and Central India with Bundelkhand. 
The timely aid of the Sikhs, of Sir Dinkar liao of Gwalior, Sir 
Salar Jung of Hyderabad and Sir Jung Bahadur of Nepal 
and the heroism of several British oflicers saved the situation^ 
The Rising w-as supiuesscd and the rebel hosts were defeated. 
Lost places wei’e recovered and the authors of the revolt w^ere 
punished, killed or driven aw-ay. And peace was again restored 
in British India. 

In restoring order, however, the British committed great 
atrocities, the memory of whicli rankled in Indian mind long 
after the rising was suppressed and produced consequences w^hose 
significance escaped recognition till long afterwards. “The 
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Kiiglisl) killed their prisofiei-s without tri;d and in a manner 
held by all Indians to Ix^ the height oi barbarity, \sewing 
Muhammadans in pig-skins, smeaiing tiuun with |>ork-fat ])efore 
exeeution, and bunring their bodies, and foreing Hindus to 
defile theniseives.’ d'hey also massaered thousands of the eivilian 
population, not only in Delhi, btit also in tlie eountryside. 

(General Neill.gave onh*rs to his lieutenafds that eertaiii 

guilty villages were marked out foi* d(‘s 1 l uetion and all the men 
inhabiting them were slaughtered*, and the iruliseriminate burn- 
ing ol their inhabitants 0 (*eurred wherever our (English) armies 
moved. ' J'xussel. who v\as eorres pom lent of f/n TimPM, London, 
at the time, gives in Jiis Diary harrowing details of the barbari¬ 
ties ])!‘a(‘tis<*d f>y tlu' Ibflisji troops. It is not nei/essary to 
give* extensive' (juotations here; one. M'hieh is typieaJ of others, 
ought to suffici'. 'fins is what he writes of Haveloek's advance 
guai'd : 

‘‘Tlie officer in c‘omma)Kl was enudous of Niall. and thought 
ho eould show erjual x igoin*. In two days foi ty-two men were 
executed beeaus('their fae(‘s vv(‘r(‘ ‘Innied tiu' w iong way’ wlum 
they were ned on tin* mareh. All th(‘ \ illages in front vvei’e 
burned nhen lj(^ halted. 'Fhese .sevc ril ios* could not have been 
justified by tlie ( 'awnpotv' massacre b('(*auso the\ took |)laco 
before that diabolical act.”- 

Such "sev('rit ies” eonld not l)e easily forgotten. Tlu'y pro- 
aiiced a plentifid cr()p of racial bitteiness which might have 
disappeared by tlie Jafise of time had it not I>een reinforced 
time ))v ''strong action*’ as Jallianwala Bag in 

The events of IvSoT brought the Company rule to an end. 
As remarked by Bright, “tlie conscienee of the nation liad been 
touched on the question, and it came b\' a leap—as it were by 
an irrepressible inst.net—to tlie contusion that the East India 
Company must be abolished.’’-'' AVTiilo introducing the Bill in tlie 
House of Commons on Pebriiary 12. I.SoiS, the Prime Minister, 
Ijord I’almcrston. made a memoralilo speech giving his 
reasons for ending the system of Double (Jovernment. The 
first great defect of ( Vnnpany rule, as pointed out by Lord 
Palrnerston, was its utter irrtisjionsibibty. ‘'Tlie principle of our 
political system is that all administrativ'e functions should be 
accompanied hy ministerial responsibility—responsibility to 


1. (iarrat : An Indian Comniontary, page 112. 

2. Hussel, I)iary 1, page 222, quoted by (L T. CaiTat, I.C.S. (Hetd.) 
jn An Indian CoTniTiCTitaT-y, page 113. 

3. Speech of Lord Palmerston, Keith: “Speeches on Indian Policy/’ 

\ nl. T, |)age 320. ^ 
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Parlianienl, responsibilitv to piihlic; opinion, ros])()nsibi1ity io 
tlie Crown ; but in this c ase the chief fimcjtions in tlic^ government 
of India are committed to a body not Tvsy)onsil)]e to Parliament, 
not appointed by the CVown, but elected liy ])ersons who have 
no more connection witlj India than consists in thc^ simple 
possession of so much stock/'* 

T}io sc^cond defect descril)od l)y Palmerston was the 

inconvenient, cumbrous and com])lex nature of tlie system of 
“Dcnible Gc>^'c^n)ment''. ‘‘The func?tions of government and tlie 
responsit)ility liave been divided betwee^n tlie Directors, the 
Board of conti-ol and tlic* (^overiior-CJenera] in India,*’ ‘'and 
among tliese aulhoritic's it is obvious that despalcli and unity 
of purpose can hardly })y possibility exist.’- 'Jiefort^ a dc‘.spatch 
upon the most impcntaiit inatter c*an go ()ut to India it has to 

oscillate l)etwecm theCJannon Pow and the India House.ancl 

that the adventurers caf a <lc‘spa1ch betvcron theses two extreme 
points of the metropolis are oft cm as can-ions as those adventures 
of a Guinea of which we have all read.*"^ 

Lord l\alinerston j)roj)o.'sed to rcunove these defects by 
abolishing the Courts of l)iro(*tors and Proprietors and by sub¬ 
stituting for these bodic's a President, who “shall be a member of 
the Governnumt, and shall !>e IJie organ of the Cabinet with 
reference to all matters relating to India, assisted l)y a CVmncril.”^ 
The Council was to c-onsist of eight mcml)ors, nominated by the* 
Crown, “with the eoudition that thcry shall either have been 
Directors of tlic East India (Jonipany, have served for a certain 
period in India eithem in a cavil or military capacity or have 
resided there a c-cniain number of years unconnc>c?ted with the 
local administration.'’* They were to hold office for eight years, 
two retiring by rotation every second year. I'ho Ihesident was 
to have final authority exce])t in “matters involving increased 
exj)ense to the Indian revenue/'^ 

In the end Lord Palmerston tried to answer the arguments 
and objections of the (•omj)any : -The tirst ohjcc-tion raised 
by tlie Company against the transferencjo of the? Government 
to the ('Town was the ineffective and undesirable nature of 
the Parliamentary cheek as compared with the? independent, 
expert, non-party, impartial choel?: of the Court of Directors. 
Lord Palmerston answered it by referring to the sense? of res¬ 
ponsibility and the wisdom and statesmanship of the l^arlia- 


1. Keith : Spceclies on Indian Poiiey, \’nl. f, page ^>22. 

2. Ibid, page? 323. 

3. jmge 324. 

4. Ibid, pages 329 & 330. 
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meiit ai3d l)v pointing out “that tlio groatcu’ part of t hose im¬ 
provements whith the East India Direc^tors boast of. 

has been the result of pressure on the Indian Administ ration by 

debates in Parliament.Sir Oeorge Cornwall Lewis 

was more emphatic on the point. “I do most confidently 
maintain/’ said he, “tliat no civilized gox ernment ever existed 
on the face of this earth Avhi(di was more corrupt, more perfi¬ 
dious and more rapacious than the Government of tlie East 
India Company from the year 1705 to 1784”- and he appealed to 
the records of Parliament, to reports and documents of the 
House “for conclusive proof docuiiK r/arv of thee haracter of the 
East India Company as a political body.” It was the Parlia¬ 
mentary control that began in 1784 \.lii(*h liad inad(^ the rule of 
the Company tolerable. 

The (^3mpany had ju in-cd out the indispensibility “of a 
council composed of state. ]., r. exjxuienced in Indian affairs”^ 
as an adjunct to the minister and doubted whether “a body can 
be constituted which unites the above enumerated requisities of 
good government in a greater degree than the (Vmrt of Directors.'* 
Lord Palmerston accc])ted the Jiecessity of a Council to advise 
the minister and provided for one in the Bill he introduced and 
gave it most of the charactcTistics considered indispensable by 
the Company. 

The Company, thirdU", had pointerd out the dangers of 
entnisting the right of patronage to a minister of the Crown 
and attributed th(3 excellence of the services in India “to the 
circumstance that the dispensers of the patronage have been 
persons uncoTinect(»d witli party, and under no necessity of con¬ 
ciliating Parliaracniary support/”* Lord Palmerston answor'ed 
this objection by showing “that no addition of patronage will 
devolve on the Executive (jlovcrriment of an amount which need 
excite the least constitutiona I j(?u]ousy (.ui tlie par t of the House 
of Commons.^ 

Lastly, the ( 'ompany pleaded "‘that, even if the contemplated 
change could be proved to be in itscU’ advisable, the present 
is the most unsuitable time for entertaining it” and it urged 
upon the Parlinnent “the expediency of at least deferring any 
such change until it can be effected at a period when it could 
not bo.(lirretly connected with the recent calamitous 
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events.’ ^ Lord Pahnersiori r(*p]iod Ly ])ointing out that 

it is only in times of peculiar emergencies that incoiiveniences 
of different systems of administration are forced on the attention 
of the (Government and the public ; that “we do not intend to 
make any alteration in the existing aiTangement in India and 
that there can be no sense in prolonging “the existence of the 
present weak instrument, instead of substituting for it a 
stronger, more powerful, and more effectual machine,”® especially 
when the task of restoring peace is admittedly a most difficult 
one. And he concluded by saying : “I see no reason, either on 
the score of principle or on the score of the augmentation of 
patronage, or on tlie score of time, or constitutional danger, 
why Ave should not at onc<‘ pass the measure”^. The measure, 
]iow(‘ver, was not destined in he ])ut on the Statute Book. 
Shortly aft(U’ its second reading liprd ]\a]merston was turned out 
of office on the (’onspiraev to Murder Bill and was succeeded 
hy Lord Derby, with Mr. ])israeli as the leader of the House of 
(binmons. 

The new ministry had no alternative but to continue the 
policy of the» Talinerston ininistry. On April ISaS, the House 
passed 14 resolutions on t he basis of wliicli tlic^ (iovernment drew 
up a new Bill, which uliinately became the Act for the Better 
(Government of India. 1858, 


VI 


The Act of 1858 transferred the (Govieriuneiit of India 
from the Companv' to the India Avas henceforth to 

“be govwned by and in tlie name of Her Majesty"® “and all the 

territorial and other roA^enues of or arising in India. 

shall be received for and in the name of Her Majesty, and shall 
be ajiplied and disposed off' for the purposes of the (Government 
of India alone.”® 

Secondly, the jiowcrs of the Board of Control and the 
(bnrt of Directors were all transferred to one of Her Majesty's 
Principal Secretary' of St at e. The Crown Avas einpoAvered to 
appoint a fifth Secretary of State to be placed in charge 
of Indian governanet', bu1 Avho Avas to be ])aid out of Indian 
revenues. 


1. Koilli : “S|)ooflios nn Indian Policy’', })affe 307. 
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Tliirdly, the Act created “a Council of India” consisting 
altogetlier "of 15 members, seven of whom were to be elected by 
the Court of Directors and the remaining eight were to be 
aj)pointed by the Crown, provided, in each case more than half 
—in aJI at least nine—were to be j)ersons who shall have served 
or resided in India for ten years at the least, and shall not have 
last left Jndia more than ten years next preceding the date of 
tlieir appointment.”^ Future vacancies were to be filled by the 
Crown. Members were to hold office during good behaviour 
but could be removed “upon an address of both Houses of 
Parliament”*^, but each one was to be paid “the yearly salary 
of one thousand and two hundred pounds, out of the revenues 
of India, 

The Council was charged with the duty of conducting 
under the direction of the Secretary of State, “the business 
transacted in the United Kingdom in relation to the Govern¬ 
ment of India and the correspondence with India.”^ The 
Secretary of State was made the President of the Council with 
power to vote,^ and in cases of equality of votes, was to have a 
casting vote as well.® The Secretary of State w'as to fix the 
time of meetings, provided that at least one meeting was held 
every w’eek,’ and he had also the power of dividing “the 
Council into Committees for the more convenient transaction of 

business.”® “If a majority of the Council record.their 

opinion against any act proposed to be done, the Secretary of 
State shall, if he do not defer to the opinions of the majority, 
record his reasons for acting in opposition thereto”® ; but no 
grant or appropriation of any part of the Indian revenues, etc. 
was to “be made writhout the concurrence of a majority of vptes 
at a meeting of the Council.”*® The concurrence of a majority 
of members present at a meeting was also required “to make 
regidations for the division and distribution of patronage and 
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power of nomination among the several authorities in India 
to make contracts, sales and purchases and to raise loans, etc 
on behalf of the Government of Inc|fa ; and in all matters 
connected with the property and all real and personal estate of 
the Government of India. The Secretary of State, however, was 
given the power of sending to and receiving secret dispatches 
from the Governor-General without having the necessity of 
communicating them to the members of his Council. He could 
also send urgent dispatches to India without first submitting 
them to the Council, but he had to state his reasons for consider¬ 
ing the matters urgent. 

Fourthly, the Act of 1858 divided the patronage between 
the Crown, the Secretary of 8tate in Council,^ and the authori¬ 
ties in India. All appointments and all promotions ‘‘which by 
law', or under any regulations, usage, or custom, are now made 
by any authority in India, shall continue to be made in India 
by the like authority.” Appointments to the Covenanted Civil 
Service were to be made by open competition under rules to be 
made by the Secretary of State in Council with the assistance 
of the Civil Service Commissioners. 

Fifthly, the Act of 1858 transferred the military and naval 
forces of the Company to the service of the Crowm. They 
^'shall be deemed to be the Indian Military and Naval Forces of 

Her Majesty.and shall be liable to serve within the 

same territorial limits only, for the same terms only, and be 
entitled to the like pay, pensions, allowances and privileges 
and the like advant^ages as regards promotions and otherwise as 
if they had continued in the service of the said Company.’’^ 
The power of altering conditions and terms of service for 
“persons hereafter entering Her Majesty’s Indian Forces” was 
given to the Crowm. 

Sixthly, the Act required the Secretary of State in Council 
to “lay before both Houses of Parliament an account for the 
financial year preceding that last completed of the annual 

produce of the revenues of India.and such account shall be 

accompanied by a statement prepared.in such form as shall 

best exhibit the moral and material progress and condition of 

I^dia.The Act also required the communication Oi 

orders for the commencement of hostilities to Parliament wdthin 
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three inontlis of the sendini^ of orders to India ; and that-'‘the 
r(*veiiii(vs of India shall not, without, the consent of both the 
Houses of Parlifimont ])e a|)plical)le to defray the expenses 
of any military operations earned on beyond”^ the Indian 
l’!‘()ntiers. 

I^astly, tlic Aet of iSoS constituted the Secretary of State 
in CornKMl as a bofly corporate, capable of suing and being sued 
ill India and in England. 

VII 

The Act for the Bett(*r (h)vcrnincnt of India, received the 
joval assent on August :?nd, LSoS. On Si'ptember Jst, the Court 
of Dirctviors held “its last solemn assembly" and the (bm})any 
issued ' its last instructions to its scTvantsin the East", paid high 
(‘ompliments to its othciu's in India, and oflered to its Sovereign 
the empire it had built with great enterprise and skill, in very 
touching words :— 

‘*Let Her ]\Iajcsty appreciate the gift let her take the 
vast country and tlic teeming millions of India under her direct 
control ; but ]ci her not forget llic great corporation from whom 
she has received tliem, nor the lessons lobe learned from its 

S1ICC(‘SS.'‘- 

Thus ended the reginu* of Hie Creat John (Vmipany in 
India. 


1. Clauso ]V' of tlie Act, Keith : Speeches on Indian policy, Vol. I, 
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PART II 


INDIA UNDER THE CROWN 


PERIOD I 



CHAPTER V 

THE BEGINNINGS OF REPRESENTATIVE 

INSTITUTIONS 

I 

The passing of the (^iovernment of India Act, 1858, closed 
one great period of Indian history and ushered in another great 
era—the direct rule of the Crown. The transftuence was an¬ 
nounced by a Royal Proclamation issued on November 1st, 1858. 
The Proclamation was couched in a beautiful and dignified 
language and breathed a spirit of magnanimity, clemency, 
friendliness and justice and assured to the Princes their rights, 
dignity, honour and privileges and to the people freedom of 
religion and equal protection of law% admission to offices, irres¬ 
pective of their race or creed, on the basis of education, abilit\’ 
and integrity. — 

II 

Chief among the causes of the Indian Revolt of 1857 was 
the lack of any real touch between the rulers and the ruk?d. As 
was pointed out by Sir Saynd Ahmad, the exclusion of Indians 
from the Councils deprived the Government of the opportunity 
of knowing the views of the people and of removing any 
misunderstandings that might exist among the people of the 
views and intentions of the Government.^ Sir Bartle Frere, 
therefore, urged in his famous Minute of 1860, ‘‘the addition of 
the native element, to the Councils. 

The question of giving representation to Indians was 
raised in the British Parliament in 1858 but it was considered 
impolitic to grant it “when a considerable portion of the nati ves 
“were” still in arms against “the British”, as w^as pointed.out 
by Mr. Gladstone. And it was not until 1861 that provision 
was made for associating Indians with the work of legislation 
in India. 

The system of making laws in India w’as gi*ave]y defective. 
In the first instance, as pointed out above, u ^no non-officials 
—Europeans or Indians—were associated with the w^ork oT 


1 . 

India. 

o 
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legislationv^/Hecondly, llio Legislative (V)un(*il liad iieitlier the 
time nor the reciiiisitc knowledge in sj)ite of the presence of 
one official representative of each })rovincial government—for 
enacting the necessarv legislation for the Presidencies of Madras 
and Bonibav and the other newly carved provinces,i^^l'hirdly, 
the Legislati\'e (Council had assumed functions which were 
wholly iiujonsistent A\ith the existing system of government. 
Contrary to the intejitions of the framers of the Act of 185:1, 
it had developed into “an Anglo-Indian House of ( Wmioiis,” 
questioning the executive and its acts and foriang it to lay 
even contidential papers l)eforo it. It had iefused to submit 
legislativ^e lu’ojeets to the Secretary of State before their con¬ 
sideration in the Council and had refused to pass any legisla¬ 
tion required by the Secretary" of State (or the President of' 
tlie Board of Control befoi‘e I85S). On the othei* hand, it 
asserted its right of independent legislation. Hir Charles Wood 
protested again and again, re])eating that he had not intended 
to give any su(‘h powers to the Council hut, its ]K)inted out by 
Professor Dodwell, “he was neither the lirst nor Uie last legis¬ 
lator to fail in limiting the eonsequenceiJ of a Bill to his in- 
tentioqs/'^ Tlie diffieulties of the situation wei‘e [)()inted out 
forcibly by Lord Canning in lS(iO, in a desi>at(^h to the vSecretary 
of State" for ' India, which also contaijjied tlio pro|)osals of 
Lord (.Wining for remedying the situation. In the meantime 
certain events occurred in India which |)rcci|>itated tlie passing 
of the Indian Councils Act of ishI. “‘l liffiucnces arose between 

the Supreme Covernment and the Covernmeiit of Madras 
about the Income-tax Hill; serious doubts were expressed 
about the validity of the laws inlroduced. into.non¬ 

regulation j)r(jvinces without eiiaetmeiit by the Legislative 
(Jouncil ; and Jinally the Governor-(fCiierars Legislative (.Vnni- 
cii presented an address asking tJiat certain eorrespondence 
betweien the Secretary of Slate and t he (Joveniment of India 
be communicated to it.- Consequently, m June f‘>, J8()l, Sir 
Charles Wood asked for leave of the House of Commons to 
introduce the Bill which, hi due course, became tlie Indian 
Councils Act, 18t)L 

III 

The Indian Couneils Act, 1861, is important in tl}e con¬ 
stitutional history of India for two chief reasons. Firstly, because 
it enabled the (iJoverncir-General to associate the people of 
the land with the work of legislation, and, secondly, by restor¬ 
ing legislative pow ers to the Governments of Bombay and Madras 
and by making provi.sion for tlic institution of similar legislative 
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eomicils in other ])rovifiees, it laid tlu* ibiindatious of the poliey 
of legislative devolution which leBulted in tlie grant of almost 
complete internal autonomy to the |)rovinee.s in The 

(piestion of giv ing representation to Inclians was (liscvussed.T^^^ 
Jciigfh by Sir Charles Wood, the Sexaetar,\' of Stafe f(/r India^ ip 
his opening speech in Parliament but was regaided as ‘ simply 
and utterly imj)o:ssible.'’* Howcyei*, it was eonsidened lU'cessary 
to asaocuite Indian chiefs and nobles with tla^ work oflegislation 
‘‘to conciliate to our rule the minds of natives of higli rank,'" 
and [irovisioa was made' in the Act i‘m])ovv(vring tla* (Governor- 
(ieneral to nominate' a eertain numher of addit ional memheivS to 
the Executive Council for piir|)oses of legislation. 

■ The Aetof ISOI, in the first place, enlarged the Executive 
Council of the Governor ^Umeral In' the addition of iJie lifth 
oi'dinary member -“a genMeman of tlie legal j>]‘ofession, a jurist 
rather than a teehniear lawyer.”** 'riiree of the five members 
were to be “from am mg such persons as shall hav(^ beeir. at thij 
time rTsiich appointment, in tlu^ service in India for at least ti^ii 
years* and of tluM’omaining two “one sliall bo a barrisU‘r or a 
member of the Faculty of Advo(*ates in ScolJaud of not. less than 
five years slunding.*’*' I'lie Secretary of State retained the pow(‘r 
of appointiug th(' (.V)mniander-in-('hi(.‘f as an extra-ordinary 
member. And pi*ovision was matle for c‘oo])tiug (he (Governor or 
the Lieut(mant ‘(h)vern()r (>f the |)rovince, in w hich the meeting 
of the (bunoii was lield, as an extraordinary memher. The Act: 
empowered tiie Go\(‘nio!*-(u‘nera] iiitbuncil to ajipoinl, in ease 
of the anticipatefl al)S(‘nc*(‘ of ilie (toveiauij-Geaioral from hearl 
(quarters, a Piesideut of the tbiineil with all powers of tlie 
(tovernbrMh^neral, “exeef)l that of asstmfiug to or withholding 
his assent from or rese]*\ing for the signification of Her Alajestv's 
pleasure, any law or regulation as hereinalua* provided/ '^ The 
(dovernor-tleiieral in ( Vmneil w'ej'(* also empowered to authorise 
“the Governor-Cieiuvral alone to exercise all or any of lh(‘ powers 
of the GoveriKU’-tleiuTai in (Vvuncil e.v(*(‘pt those' of* making laws 
o ]• regu la t i o lis.'' “ . 

The Act empow( reel the (u>\ enioi -tu'iieral “to make l ules 
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and orders for the more convenient transaction of business in the 

.CouncilV’’ This power was utilised by Lord Canning 

to introduce^ the portfolio system in the Indian Government and 
to make provision for the settlement of minor matters by the 
member-in-charge of the department, of matters of greater im¬ 
portance in consultation with >he Viceroy, and of matters of 
general policy in the CoiincilV^' 

Secondly, t he Act^of 1861 enlarged the Council of the Viceroy 
for purposes of making laws and regulations by the addition of 
not less than six nor more than twelve additional members, 
“provided that not less than one-half of the persons so nominated 
shall be non-official mcynbers.”’'* The term of office for the ad¬ 
ditional members was two years. 8ir Charles Wood was very 
careful in limiting and defining the powers of the Council this 
time on account of the functions assumed by the Council con¬ 
stituted under the Act of 1853. 

The power of legislation given was also strictly circums¬ 
cribed. Measures relating to the public debt or public revenue, 
religion, military and na^al matters were not to be introduced 
without the previous sanction of the Governor-General. The 
Governor-General was given an absolute right of veto as well 
as the power to make and promulgate ordinances.^ The 
right to disallow Acts was reserved for the Crown and the general 
authority of the Parliament and of the Crown was expressly 
preserved. 

Thirdly, the Act of 1801 restored to the Governments of 
Madras and Bombay powers of making and amending laws, 
subject to securing the previous sanction of the Governor-General 
in certain cases® and the power of veto of the Governor-General 
and of disallow^ance by the Crowm on the advice of the Secretary 
of State for India. 

For the purpose of provincial legislation the Governor of 
each Presidency wras empowered to nominate the Advocate- 
General of the Presidency and ‘mot less than four nor more than 
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eight’’ other persons hs additional members of the Council, 
“provided that not less than half of the persons so nominated 
snail be non-officials.”^ The Governor-General was directed to 
create a similar Legislative Council for the Bengal Division of 
file Presidency of Fort William. The (Governor-General in 
Council was further empowered “to extend the same provisions 
to the territories known as the North Western Provinces and the 
Punjab respectively.”" A Legislative Council for Bengal was 
established in January 1862, for the North Western Provinces 
and Oudh in 1886, and for the Punjab in 1897. 

Lastly, the (Governor-<-:iencral was empo\voied to create new 
provinces for legislatiA c purposes and to appoint Lieutenant- 
Governors for them; and to divide or alter/thc limits of any 
Presidency, Province or I'erritory. 

TV 

In the year 1861, two other important Acts were passed by 
the Parliament. The first was called the Indian Civil Service 
Act, 1861. The chief object of this Act w^as to legalise certain 
appointments made in the past, owing to the exigencies of the 
time in contravention of the therms® of the (Jiarter Act of 1793 
and to reserve almost all higher civil appointments for the 
members of the Covenanted Civil Service. These appointments 
were enumerated in a Schedule and ranged from below^ the rank 
of Executive Councillorships including the Secretaryships of the 
flepartments of both the Government of' India and the various 
Provincial Governments, the posts of the Accountants-General, 
the memberships of the Boards of Rev^enue, etc., to the grade of 
Assistant Collectors. 

For the recruitment of members to the (Covenanted Civil 
Service open competitive examinations were held in London 
once every year under the supervision of the Civil Service 
(Commissioners according to the rules framed b}'' the Secretary 
of State in Council. In 1860, the maximum age for candidates 
"to appear at the Civil Service examination was low^ered to 22 
and in 1866 to 21, which meant that the Covenanted Civil 
Service—and, with the passing of the Act of 1861, all higher 
civil appointments in the country—was effectively closed to 


1 . Clause 29 of tlie Ac-t. Keitli : .Speeches and Documents on 
Indian Policy, Vol. 11, pages 35 and 36. 

2. (?laii8e 44 of the Act, Ibid, page 41. 

3. According to the Act of 1793 all civil pojijis under the rank of 
Coiiiicillorship were reserved for the civil servants of the Presidency and 
promotion in the service was to be regulated strictly according to 
seniority. Those restrictions were not actually observed, hence the heed 
for legalising the appointments by the Act of 1861. 
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Indian youths in (lehanec' of ail the pledges given to Ifie Indian 
people by botli tlie Urown and the Parliament. It was not 
possible foT’Indians U) compete in [-.ondon at siieh a tender 
age under the then existing social and educational conditions in 
India. In tliis (connection it may 1)0 mentioned that a Uoin- 
niittee ()f five mcml)crs cd' the India Uoiincil was appointed in 
18()0 to suggest mc^thods of redcHuning Parliamentary pledges to 
Indians. 'Plie ( V)mmittc(c rec^ommended the onl\ feasible Jiu-lhod, 
that of holding simultaneous examinations in England and in 
India, for the lecruitment to the (■ovenant(xi (.-ivil Service. This 
recomnKMidatioM Avas, lio\\(‘ver, not acted upon, ij) spite of the 
assuranc^e of the Phil Service (Auninissiiaiers that they did not 
anticipate nimdi dilliculty in arranging for this‘\^ And it is 
inter(*stijig to note that the Jieport of the (V>mmittee of J8()0 i.s 
not included in tlie ])a|>e]s ollicially jaiblished }>y the Government 
of India oji the subject. 

The second A(‘t ]>asse‘l iji iMbl was the Indian High Courts 
Act of i1k^ 3 (‘ar. As a result of Hie labf»urs of thci Law 
CommissioiKus, who A\(u*e appointed undtu- the A('ts of 
and laws and firoc'edun^s wei'(‘ coditied. The (..'ode of 

(.’ivil Procedure l)e(*ame law it) 18“)!), the Lidian Penal (.Whi 
in 1860, and the (.'ode of Criminal Proc-edure in 1801. Another 
important step that was tahen to improve tlu* administratioji of 
jijsti(*e in India was by tlie passing of Hie Indian High Courts 
A(5t in 1801. 'riiis Act (‘ni])(mer(Hl the Crown, b} Lottei*s 
Patent, to establish High Coui'ts of Judicature at (.VihaitLi, 
Madras and BombaA', and upon tludr (‘siablishment the old 
Supremo Courts and the Sadar DiAvani and Faujdari Adalats 
Avere to be abolislK^l and their jun.sclictiims ti'aiisfercxi t(> the 
newly constituted Higli Courts. Each of these now Courts Avas 
to consist of a (diief Justitio, and not more than fifteen judges : 

of whom “not less than one tliii'd.including the Chief 

Justice, shall Ik* .Bairistm's. and not less than onolbird shall 
be members of tlie (.V»A’cnantcd (.-iviJ Serv ice. ’- Persons who 
had held certain judicial |>osls for not less thaji five A^ears 
ajid pleaders of not J(-ss than ten years standing were'also 
eligible for judg(»ships of the High (xmrts. Tlu^ iiidg(\s were to 
h(>)d office ^during Her Ma ji^sty’s Phiasure.’"* The jurisdietion 
()f the High Courts was to bo detined by Letters Patent estab¬ 
lishing them. HoAA'eier, the Act conferred on tliein besides 


1. Huot<Kl by Mi*, llaui.-say IMair.flonaM in lii.s CovcTrmient 

of linliM., pngc lOI). 

2. ( laiiso 2;i(l oi iln* Aci, ^IiiklHM’jrv* ; linliaii (VahstilutinUal Doeu- 

inriits, I, 1191. 

y. (.Maiis(‘ 4(h oTtIip Act, pagn '1!)!, 
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llio jiiris(li(*lion of th(‘aholisInMl courts the power of superiii- 
tending ov(*r nil eoiirts .siihjeei to tlieir n])p(.‘)]nfe ;juris<li<*tiou, 
of calling for returns froin them, of clireeling the t rnuslercnee of 
suits fjou) oM(‘ (^ourl to anotlier, and of issuing “gcnKnal rules 
for regulating the praetic^c and proceedings (»f each Ooint/’^ 
(de. The Act tinally OTupowfred Kler Majesty to create and 
establish a Court of Judicatiire of tlu' same typ(' ns for the 
three JV(^sidcncies, “in and for any portion of the teiaitories 
Mnthin Her Majesty's Dominions in Jnclia, not included within 
the limits of ]o(‘al jurisdiction of another High Court.' “ This 
power was utiliscfl in ItStifi to erente a High ( Vmrt for th(‘ Xorth 
VVestern IVovinc(\s nt Allahabad. 

The Jiidian High Courts A(‘t of‘ isor) empowered ‘the 
(j!overnor-(General of India in Council to transfer a!i\ territory 
or place, from the jui isdietion of one to tlu^jni isdietion ol any 
othoK'^ High Court. The Act of 180.7 also gave power to the 
(Jovcrnordienojal in ('ouneii to enable the High Courts to 
exercise llieir jurisdiction over CInistian suf>jects of Her .Majesty 
resident in Indian Stat<‘s. 


vr 

In the year 1S<»J another Act was also ])assed which brought 
to an end the separate existem-e of the*. Europeai^ Army of the 
East Iridiaii (Company. The members wer(‘ asked to join the 
regular army or to get their discharge. This, however, did not 
mean any deereas(' in the strength of tli(‘ Britisli troops in ln(lia. 
On the other hand, the n^organisation of the army after the rising 
of 1857 led to a large increase in their strength. 

At the time of the Indian Kisingof 1877 the Army in India 
consisted of under -^O.OOO Euro]>eans and 217,000 Indians. 
Besides the Koval ti’oops whicli numheied altogeithor 24,20T* 
there were some 17,000 Briti.sh troops in the Company's Indian 
Forces, 'riie Company's troops consisted of three separate 
forces in the three Preside3)cies of Bombay, Bengal and Madras, 
recruited independently on different princif)]ey. Besides the? 
regular troops of the (bmpany there were irregular* and local 
troops raised in the various parts of the country.‘Further, 


1. (Mnust* 17 of flio Art, .Mnlvhrrjt'r : I n (’«>ns( init ional Dneu- 
incMifs Vol. I., pajj;os .794 jiml .7i»7. 

2. (’Ihus(' 1(> of thr Art. /77/, pjigr 797. 

.7. (Maii.sr .7 A('t. /7/V. pa^r 412. 

4. Seo .Af>]H*n(lix I. 7’lir Army irj Imlia ami its tA r)hit iofis, ((rnx'm* 
UK'ut Pnhlic aiien). pag*' !97. 

5. Among the irrc'giilar tnH»p.s tho mo.st ijnportanf ‘‘was I'aisrd ifj 
the Pun jab from Sikhs, Pathan.s and other waT-like rarrs," Sti’arhey ; 
India.; its Administration and Progn\ss, page 477, 

0, Cbcsnoy : I rid ian Polity, jwgos 2S.7-2S0. 
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besides the Company's troops of all kinds, regular, irre^lar, 
and local, a considerable supplementary native force had gradual- 
ly arisen, which was practically at the disposal of the British 

Government, in the various contingents of the native states. 

The aggregate strength of these contingents was about 85,000 
men/’^ 

Before the Rising of 1857 each Presidency had its own in* 
dependent military establishment. Each Presidency Army was 
separate and had its own separate organisation, though the 
liability to serve in another Presidency in time of war was 
definitely recognised. There are instances of such service from 
the earliest times. There were, however, difficulties in the way 
of co-operation among the Presidenc}" Armies as they were 
recruited on different principles. “The Bengal army consisted 
of class battalions composed of men of high caste ; the units oi 
the Madras and Bomba}' armies were of mixed classes of men 
of lower caste.”- In some Presidencies accommodation was 
provided for familes of men, in others not. The men in the 
army of one Presidency therefore resented service in another 
and the attempt to (lo so led several times to insubordinate 
(conduct, soinetim?s amounting even to a mutiny.** On the 
whole, however, the relations betw'een Indians and the British 
in the army W'ere very friendly. The British officers had im- 
I)licit faith in tlieir men and there w*as no distrust of Indians. 
“The greater part of the artillery in India was manned by native 
soldiers,.”* 

All this, however, was changed after 1857. A Royal Com¬ 
mission, known as the Peel Commission, was appointed in l So8 
which submitted its report in 1859. The army was reorganised 
in 1861 in accordance with the recommendations of the Peel 
Commission. 

The organisation of 1861 was based on three important 
principles. The first two are stated by the Report, of the 
Commission on Indian Array Reorganisation, 1879, thus: “Ihe 
lessons taught by the Mutiny have led to the maintenance pi 
two great principles, of retaining in the country an irresistable 
force of British troops, and of keeping the artillery in the hands 
of Europeans.”" And the third principle, still more sinister in 


1. f'hesncy : Indian Polity, jiago 286. 

2. The Army in India and its Evolution, page 15. 

Pagel7. 

4 . Strachey : India : Its Aministration and Progiess, page 477. 

6 Ibid, page 478 and Garratt: An Indian Commentary, Pages 

201 - 2 . ■ 
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its effects, was stated by the Report of the Punjab Committee 
on Army Organisation, 1858, in the following words :—‘‘Next to 
the*great counterpoise of a sufficient European force, comes the 

counterpoise of natives against natives.To preserve that 

distinctiveness which is valuable, and which while it lasts makes 
the Mohammedan of one country fear or dislike the Mohammedan 
of another, corps should in future be provincial, and adhere to 
the geographical limits within which differences and rivalries are 
strongly marked.”^ 

Consequently the provincial system oi’ army organisation 
was maintained and the control over the army was not unified. 

Secondly, the strength of the Indian Army was considerably 
reduced. “Some cavalry and infantry units were disbanded, 
others were amalgamated, and all the Indian artillery, with some 
notable exceptions, was abolished.”*^ 

Thirdly, a distinction between “ martial ” and “ non- 
martial,’* races was created and recruitment to the army was 
confined very largely to the so-called martial races of Northern 
India. 

Fourthly, the majorities of corps in Bengal and Punjab 
were reconstituted on the “class company’' basis “that is to say, 
the regiments draw recruits from three or four different races 
and recruiting grounds, but the men of each class or race are 
kept apart in separate companies.’^** This was done in conse¬ 
quence of the policj^ of “counterpoise of natives against 
natives.” The Madras and Bombay armies were still locally 
recruited on the “mixed” system, though in the Bombay regi¬ 
ments “an admixture of Sikhs and Hindustanis from Northern 
India”^ w^as added. 

Fifthlj^ the strength of Euroj^ean troops was greatly in¬ 
creased. “It was decided that the proj)ortion of native and 
European troops in India shouM never greatly exceed two to 
one, and that the field and other artillery should be exclusively 
manned by Europeans.”" The maximum number of British 
troops in India was fixed at 80,000. In 1870 the actual number 
was 65,000 while those of Indian troops 135,000.® “All the 
fortresses in the country.(were).served by British 

J. Quoted in Garratt: An Indian Commentary, yjage 202. 

2 . The Army in India and its Evolution, page 18. 

3 . Report of the Commission on Indian Army Reorganisation, 
1879, quoted by Straohey : India, Its Aiiministration and Progress, 
page 480. 

4. Ibid, page 480. 

5. Ibid, page 478. 

6. The Indian Army and its Evolution, page 21, 
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fH-fillm-, -All <Ik‘ hf'.iAy ImfitTios aiul all fiir hallmos of/ioJd 
arlilirrv .(woro) inaiiiiwl l>y hluroppuiis. ' 

l.a.stlA-, ill orclt'r lo joukhIv Iho iivo clofeots of I he olfler 
sv.sf(*iii of j'egiiiu'iital cadres of officers /.c.. iiialiility to hear the 
strain of the iihsenee of officers on extra, reginietdal cfuty and 
disparity in the rate of }»roinotion it) different regiments,» three 
staff corps were organised. All inilitaT i' officers whether serving 
on the staff of the army or of units, or in military depart¬ 
ments, or in civil employ wf're placed on the Stalf ( orps of each 
president'. 

The Army Reorganisation of 1.S«I was completed by 1863. 
A few lears after it was found that the new system also was 
not free from defects. Phe .Afghan AAar of 1878-80 made it 
n(?cessar\- to le-examine the po.sition. (’onsetpiently another 
(’ommission- was apiiointed in 1870 ‘to explore the avenues 
by whicli inilitarv (‘X])enditure might, be (l(“<a‘eased, and to re¬ 
commend measures to improve the efficiency of the army in 
India for war.” * 

“The immediate rc.sult of the Commission’s recommendation 
was the addition of a British officer to Indian cavalry and in¬ 
fantry regiments, and the reduction of the strength of the Indian . 
armies by 4 cavalrv regiments and Is infantry regiments. At the 
same tiine the strength of each cavalry regiment was increased 
from 400 to ■).■)(» ()f all ranks, and of each infantry (single bat¬ 
talion) regiment from 712 to 8.32."" 

However, the most important recommendation of the Eden 
Commission was virtuallv' t,"! abolish the Presidency Armies,' 
which was not carried iuit till 180.'*. 'I'he changes that were 
gradiiallv made to unify army control and organisation in India 
will be dealt with in a later Cha]>ter.* 

To return to the changes made in con.sequence of the 
transference of power from the Company totheO-own : In 
1858, the naval force of the Company was also transferred to 
the Crown, in.stead of amalgamating it. with the Royal Navy, 
it was disbanded in J8(>.3. It was decided that the naval 
defence of India should be undtwtaken by The Royal Navyl 
Throughout the period of British rule India continued to 
depend for her naval defence on the Imperial Navy and was 
making a tiontribution of f 100,000 a year towards the cost 
of maintenance of the Imjiei ial Navy. A Royal Indian Marine 
was constituted afler the first World AVar but its duties were 
mainly those of transjiort of troops, ])ort supervision and 
marine survev. 


]. I’lic Army in Imlin nnd its Kvolulinn. 19. 

2. The ('ominissinn of Indian Army lleor^anisation. 1879, ])0|)nlarly 
UnoAvn as t la^ h]dnn (A)inniisHion. ' 

9. TIh' Army in India and its EvuJnlion, pagf^ 21, 

4. See Chapt er Xll .I 




(CHAPTER \ J 


CHANGES: ADMINISTRATIVE AND POLITICAL 
I 

Tho lopfislntion of IStiJ wiis; of hnsio iinporlanne. it provided 
India- with a eonj))J('te iranHvwork of government wliich lasted 
right np to the (‘nd of Britisli rule in India, although many 
ehanges were made, both in th(‘ tlieorv and stnictiiro ofgoveni- 
nieiit, by later slatntes. 

The Hr.st ehangc^’ in th<‘ sinietiin^ of govorninia;'' was inad(' 
by the (Jove rnnumt of India Aet, IKblb whieli (empowered llu* 
Seeretary of State for India, to till tlie vaeane.i('S as they 
arose in tho India (taninil and also changed tlri tenvire of 
niend)ershi]) of tlie Conneil from ‘'good Ijeliaviour” to a tenn of 
t('n years. 

In IS70 another Act was passed known as the Indian 
Councils A(d, IS70. fn the lirst place i1 empowered the (hwernor- 
(k-neral in CouneiJ to pass n^gulations, in certain cases, without, 
t he .IK‘e{‘ssity of placing them Ixdbrethe liCgislative Council. .If 
Section 1 of the Aet was made a])plieai)le to any jnovince or 
area, the Exeeulive aiithoiily of that area was empowered to 
submit to the (ioviumor-Cimeral in Council draft regulations 
togetlier wit h the rt'asons for proposing them—and, if thny were 
approved by th(^ (h)\’(‘rnor-{<encraI in Council and assented to 
by the (kyvernor-Ceneral, they could he ])roniulgaled, without 
being submitted or passed by tlie Legislative Council, by publica¬ 
tion in both the local and the central Cazetlcs, 

Secondly, the Act of 1S70 made provision for the cooption, 
as an additional memlier, cif the Lioutenant-( Governor or the 
Chief Commissioner of the territory in whicli a meeting of the 
Central Legislative (Vmncil was held. 

Thirdly, the Act of 1870, gave to the CovernorT-^eral the 

power to “suspend or reject...or adopt and carry into 

execution’’ against the* ojiinion of the majority of his (,’ouncil, 
measure, which in his opinion, affects “the safety, tranquillity, 
or interests of tlu^ British possessions, in India or any iiart 


1. Tho legislative jiirisdk'tion of tho ({ovornor-CJonoral in (’ou?a;i_l 
was extended first to British siibjeots in Indian States by an Aet of 

anil later to all Indian subjects of Her jSIajosty, whother living ijy .India 

or abroad through the Indian Councils Act, 1800. 
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thereof,’’ hut any two members of tlie dissentient majority could 
require that the facts of the case, together with any minutes 
w’hicli tl)e dissentient members might have recorded, be sent to 
the Secretary of State. 

Lastly, the Act enabled the (Jovernor-CGeneral to appoint 
Indians to places in the Civil Service without requiring them 
to pass the competitive examination in England. As has already 
IxHui mentioned above the passing of the Indian Civil Service 
Act of ISO] and th(' regulations framed for the Indian Civil 
Service Examination in ISOO and ISOO and the social and 
religious conditions prevalent in India had p::; 'lically closed all 
higher apj)ointments above the rank of an Assistant Collector to 
the peoples of the land. To allay discontejit Lord J.iawrence 
had established nine foreign scholarships of the value of f200 
a year eacdi, tenal)le for tliree years, to encourage Indian students 
to go to England for study with a view to cnt('r ‘'the (’ivil or 
other Services in India'’among other things. But tlic arrange¬ 
ment was not approx’od b.\ the l)uke of Argyll, the then 
Secretary of State for Trulia, and the scholarsliips were con¬ 
sequently abolished. But the (Government ffdt it necessary t o 

provide, as the Act of IS70 put it, “additional facilities.for 

the employment of natives of India of proved merit and ability 
in the Civil Service."^ The Covernment of In lia wvas asked to 
frame rules to give effect to tli(* provisions contained in Clause h 
of the A(?t. 


11 

The (Government of India did not like the provision made 
by the Act of 1S70 and delayed till 187;] the making of regula¬ 
tions, in spite of rep('at(‘d reminders by the Secretary of 
State. And wdien lh(‘ regulations were after all ready and re¬ 
ceived in England, they w ore found by the Law Olficers of the 
Crowm, “to be clearly opposed to the spirit and intention of the 
Act,’’^ and “to place too narrow a construction upon the 
Statute.’'-'* New'^ rules w^ere made in 1875 by Lord Northbrook's 
Covernment, wdiicGi how'over, renuiined inoperative, t.x(xq)t for 
one or twx) a})jK)int incuts to tlic judicial branch of the Service.^ 


1. (Manse (Mh .'\et : Mnklierjee : Iralian ("onstiOitional Doen- 
ineiits \"ol. I. pag(‘ 2.'J5. 

2. (’. T. Aiiand : History of the (iovernment of* India, Part j i’, 
])ag(‘ 255. 

;j. Quoted by Kain.say Macdonald in tiis (iovernment of India, 
page 103. 

4. Decennial Report on Mora] and Material Progress, Jjf?92, Ex¬ 
tracts given by Chablani and Joshi : Readings in Indian ( cnetitnticn 
and Administration, page 3fil. 
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In 1S79, the (Tovernment of Tiwlia fHoposed to close the Coven¬ 
anted Civil Service aJtogcther to Indians in a despatcii uhich is 
(•haracterised as “disgraoofur’ ])v Air. Ramsay Macdonald. In 
a confidential forwaidiiig note Ihe Viceroy (Lord Lytton) 
indulged in some plain speaking He confessed “that both the 

(iovernment of England and of India appear.unable to 

answer satisbictorily tlie charge of having taken every means iii 
their i)ower of bi caking to the lieai*t. the words of promise they 
had uttered to the ear.’*^ He continued :—“Under the terms 
of the Act, which are studied and laid to heart by that increas¬ 
ing class of educated natives, wliose development the Govern¬ 
ment encourages without being able to satisfy aspirations of 
its existing members, every such nativ(^ if once admitted to 
government ein])loynient in posts lu’cniously reserved to the 
(Covenanted Service, is (vntitlcd to expect and claim appoint 
ment in the iair course of ])romorion to the higher j)osjs in that 
service. Wo all know that these claims and expectations never 
can and will be fulfilled. We have to choose between prohibit¬ 
ing them and cheating th.em, and we have chosen the least 
straightiorward course. Tlio application to natives of the cora- 
])etitive exaniinati*)n system as e,oiiducted in l^ngland and the 
recent reduction in age at which candidates can compete, are all 
so many deliberate' lind transpai*ent snlderfuges for stultifying 
the A(?t and reducing it to a dead letter."- Lord J^ytton con¬ 
sequently proposed to close the (Jovenanted f-i\ il St^rvice t(' 
Indians and to create “a close native service" to satisfy the 
provisions of the 1S70 .Act. However, “the despatch was rejected 
\\ ith something like contempt uous anger,"^ and the Government 
of .India w^as asked to frame new rules to (varry out the intentions 
of the 1870 Act. In ISTt) rules \vere framed by the (:k)vernment, 
according to which the statutory section of tlie ('ivil Service Mas 
built up. 

The rules of 1S79 empowered the (iovernoi-CLuu'ral in 
Council to appoint, from among the persons recommended by 
the provincial governments, a certain numbeu’ of Indians “of 
good family and social standing 'every year, provided that the 
number did not exceed one-fifth of the appointments made by 
the Secretary of State in the year. The proportion was reduced 
to one-sixth by the authorities in England and at the same time, 
to prevent Indians from getting in through com petition, the 
maximum age for the Indian Civil Service examination was 
reduced to 19 years. 


1 . in Ramsay Msicdonald : Govornment of India, ])ae:o 104. 

2. Quoted by C. L, Anaiid in History of (Joverninent in India, l^ut 
II, iJttge 255. 

3. Ramsay Maedonald : (government of India. }>age 104. 
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'riH\s<' rules wore not v^orked properly and men without 
adeciuate educational <]ualiti eat ions or general ability were 
appointed on tlie jdea that they belonged to families of good 
social standing.’ I'he system was opposed by Indians from the 
very beginning, who desired expial opportunities of competing 
for the Indian (’ivil Service. A strong agitation was set up in 
the country as a result of whicli I^ord I)ufferin\s (Government 
appointed a Ihiblic Services (Commission in ISS«> to examine the 
whole (juestion. The (Commission was presided over by Sir 
diaries Aitchisou and consisted of lo meml)ers, of whom 5 were 
[ndiaiis. Tiu^ Re]K)ft was submitted to the (Government of India 
in December I8S7. 

'riu‘ (Commission r(*ported against the Jiolding ol simul¬ 
taneous cixaminations in England and In^ba.- I'he arguments 
advanced were curious and miscliievous in their suggestiveiiess. 
The Commission doubted whether th(‘ successful Indian candi¬ 
dates “would po.ssess in a siilTicicnt degree the (jualities essential 
for high administrative onice."-'* It held that “competition in 

India.would operate with inecjuality excluding altogether 

some important classes of the eommirnity, while giving undue 
advantage to others. It w^as further pointed out that owing to 
the failure of tlie vast majority to obtain posts, as the number 
of vacancies to be tilled each year was very small, there would 
be created “a large disappointed and thereby probably discoiv 
tented class wdiich w^ould cause embarrassment to the (Govern¬ 
ment.*’^ And lastly the Commis.sioii empliasised “the import¬ 
ance of recruiting that s('rvice (wdiieh reprcjsented the only jier- 
nianent English officird clement in India)—with reference to 
the mainlenan(*e of I^Cnglish principles and methods of govern¬ 
ment."-^ The real reason w^as st.ated with greatcT- franicness by 
Sir ,Iohn Strachey : “Let there be no hypocraey about our 
intention to keep in tb<'hands of our own people those execu 

' five posts.and th(*re are not many of them on which, and on 

our political and military powder, our actual hold of the country 
-depends."’ 

The (Commission was expressly appointed to recommend 
a scheme w hich would “do full justice to the claims of natives 
of India to higher and more extensive employment” in the 
Ruhlic Services. On the recommendation of the (Vmimi.ssion. 


1. For ar^iimcii<.s in favour of ^ivin^ posts to men of social standiriju: 
see 1 lie extract froiri l]j<‘ Decennial Keporl. (luiblaiii and Joslii : Heail- 
irigs in inriian Foii.stitutioji a,nd adininistration, jiago . 162 . 

2. Thrt'c Indian members of the Commission recorded their dissent. 

3. Report of the Public Services Commission, J886, page 49. 

4. >Strachey : .fjidia : Its Adminislration and Progrews. pegs 547. 
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the desigJiation “Covenanted Civil Sei \ iee” was abolished and 

all the.Public Services, were, divided into tlu*ee grades, thc' 

Imperial; ii^Provincial and >Subordinj; le. All llie important 
superior ])osls were })ut in th(‘ first group and reeiaiItment to 
them was placied under the Secretary of State in Council. 
From most of these Indians were excluded eitlior ()y a j*a(n*al 
haH or by ])ractica.l dilliculties put in their way In’ rules and 
regulations-. .As far as the Indian ('ivil Servic(‘ was concerned, 
the maximum age was raised to yeuvs. so as to enable some 
Indian students to eom])ete in England. The otlier two elasscs 
were ordinarily |■(H•ruited from tlu' peo])le of the land or those 
domieiled in India by the Ihovineial (Governments. The 
Statutory f?ivil Service was aholislied and in its place certain 
posts—(>i in all for tli<' whole of India- held by the* superior 
service were listed and the\ vveje madij aA'iiilal)ie to tiie members 
of the Provincial Service by prumr)tio;ii. 'rims the provisions 
of the IS7i) Act were ultimately salisli(*(l by th(‘ system of 
“listed posts."' It must, howevej*. be remembered that men 
holding these “listed posts" did not enhu* the superior sei victv 
and were paid only two-thirds of th(‘ salaries giv(vn to Europeans 
holding the same posts. 

. Ill 

The constitution ol botlj the (Govenioi (General s and the 
Secretary of State s Council was slightly changefi by legislation 
passed in the severities of tJu' IPth (*entury. The Indiaji 
('-oiincils A(!I, iS74. empowered Her Majesty to a|>p(>inl a sixth 
ordinary member of t he Vi(?eroy‘s Council, who shall be* (*a]led 
the member of the ( Vjunial for Public \\ orks Purposevs."'* Her 
Majesty was also given power to reduce the number again to 
five, whenever it was felt necessary, by )i()» filling a vacancy 
caused by the retirement of any ordinary member ('.\eept the 
Law Member. 

The Indian Councils Ael. 1870. empowered t he Secretary of 
State to appoint persojis, not more than thrive at a time, liax iag 
professional and other peculiar quaJifications. membci\s of the 
India Council, “during good behaAiour" in spiU' )f the passing 
of the Act of 18()9 prescribing ten yeai s as tt^rni of mi’inbership. 


1. 'J’o t 1 m^ Pnlii'f exiiinifiatioii no oini wa.^ ‘ ted British 

subjects of Evijopcan (Icsceut. 

2. Appointments in ihi* B. \V. U.. Forest Sei \ ie<‘. (‘le.. wiar filled 
either by Koyal Kn^ineers fu by f/radilates «»f‘ t he ('MO])ei ‘s H ill (^)lle^e, 
wiio.se cost was borne by India, but to Ax liieh Jidinission was y:i\'('n Io 
Jiritish subjetrts of Kuropean ileseent. Pur(‘Jndians louiifl it \’ery ditti- 
eiilt to gain a(iinis.sion j^ind lla* niiinix'r <»f Indians .-;(*le<*ied in any ease was 
not to exceed a small |H‘ieeiUagt^. 

3. Clause 1 of tli(» Act. .Mukhei'jee : Indian (’on."! itut ional Docu¬ 
ments, VoJ. I, pagt^ BH. 
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if it was considered necessary to do so for special reasons v^ hicli 
weie to be stated in a minute and laid before both the Houses 
of Parliament. 

Ilbert believes that this Act was passed with specual ref¬ 
erence to the appointment of Sir Henrj^ S. Maine to the Ind’a 
Council. 

In 1889, the Council of India Reduction Act h as passed 
which authorised the Secretary of State to refrain from filling 
in vacancies in the Council of India until the number was 
duoed to ten. 


IV 

In 187G was passed the Royal Titles Act to make good the 
omission of 1858—as the transferor the Co\('rnme]it of India 
from the Company to tJie Crown had not been rticognised by 
any change in the title or status of the (jiu^en. ‘\Embarrasment 
inseparable from tlu* v. ant of such ap|)rof)riat(‘ title had long 
been experienced Asith ima-easing force t)y successive Indian 
administrators, and biought, as it were, to a crisis by v^aiious 
circumstances incidentar to the j^rince of Wales’ visit to India 
in 1875-76/'* A suggestion was, therefore, made by the (iovern 
ment of Lord Xorthl)rook that it was time that the Queen 
assumed an aj)propriale new title. This ina<!e a strong appeal 
iotho pomp-loving, irn]>erialist Disradi, who was then Prime 
Minister in England- and the Royal Titles Act, 1876, was 
pa^ssed. By this Act, tli(^ full title oi‘ Her Majesty became 
‘A'ictoria, by the Cracc* of God. of the United Kingdom of ( Jrcat 
Britain and Ireland. Queen Defender of the Faith and Empress 
oflndia/’^ 

One elfecd/ of tlie passing of the lvu;\^al Titles Act, lS7fi, was 
to bring the Indian States inside the boundary of the Indian 
Empire and to change the legal position of the Indian Rulers 
iforn Allies of the Paramount Power to subordinate Princes 
within the Em|)ii'e. No longer were the ])rinciples of inter¬ 
national huv- -which liad been official!}^ i (‘cognised and embodied 
instate documents-applicable to the case of Indian States. 
‘'The Supreme Government no longer felt any scruple about 
interfering in the internal affairs of a Protected State for ade- 


1, Lady Betty Balfour : Lord Lyttoirs Indian Administration. See 
page XX\JiI of Mukherjee: introduction to iiidian Constitutional 
]documents, Vol. I. 

2 . Empress of India was trazislaictl as Kaisei*-i-liind because it was 
yoiiorous, expressive of the Imperial cliametor, and a title of classical 
aiditjudy. 
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quate reason, or e\ cn in changing llu‘ riilei*, if such a drastic 
course should be necessary/'^ 




During the period, I8()l-1802, llie last annexat ion of t(‘rrit()rv 
took place to the British Empire in India. “Nothing more re 
mained to l.e taken/' as observed ]>y Vincent Srnitli, Two 
major wars were fought, both with tlu^ intention of w arding off 
foreign inhucncc'—that of Russia in the casi^ of AfghanistaTi and 
that of France in that of Burma. 

•Since th<‘ Risijig of lsr»7. the (hjverniia'nt of Jmlia laid 
followed the })olicy of ^ niasterly inactivity. ' vvhicli had lesulted 
in the increases of Russiati influence in Aighanistan to counteract 
which Lojcl Ijvtton was scuit as tlie ({ovcu'nordjJeneral. He 
prepared the ground by taking ])ossession oi‘ Quetta, an outpost 
ill Kalat of great st rategicaj imiiortance. AV'a r* m as declared on 
Afghanistan and the campaign opened in Novcanlier 1S7X. which 
was short and brilliant. It was concluded with the Treaty ot' 
(Jandair.ak, on May 2()th, 1879, whii^h assigned the districi of 
Rishin to tlie British and |)lac(^d Afghan reiations under British 
<;ontrol. How’cvei'. this settlement lasied only a hw months. 
On September *h*d, lS7!f the Fnglish envoy, was jiiassacnal at 
Ka.biil and a costly and dillieujt war luul to be undertaken. 
Ultimately, a settlement was made by l.ord Rijion w ith Amir 
Abdur Rahman which proved more lasting ami w liieli sceui’cd 
liritish control over .Afghanistan and also retained Rishin for- tin* 
Indian Ooverriment. 

The Third Burnmse war* was fonglit to wai’d t>[f the French 
intluence from Indo-CJhina. It lasted only a fortnight—ending 
on 25th November, 188(i, in the annexation of U]>])ei Bnr-ma and 
the deportation of King Thibaw'. 


J. “Tile pi-iiicipit's of iiUvi iiatioiml Jaw * dwlait'd a Kos(»liui()n of 
i he Govornmoiit of India, in ISUl. (Gazt^l te of I !idia. \o. 1700K, Aii.miwt, 
21, J89])” have no bearing upon the relations bet ween the ( JoviTumcju 
of India as ropre.senting the Queen Kinpr(\ss on i lie one hand and tlu‘ 
Native States undoi’ t-ln^ sovereignty of Her Majesty, on the otlaa*. Tlie 
Paraniount Supremacy of IhtWoriner presuj.iposes and iinplic-s the sub¬ 
ordination of the latter.'’ See »STnith: Oxford f I istorv of India, Pages 
739 and 740. 



CHAPTER VII 


CONSTITUTIONAL DEVELOPMENT 

I 

A nurnlu'r orex c nis of cDnst it iitionnl irnf)Oi'lancc‘ toi)k plate* 
in India (luring ISfil IS92. Pcrsonnl roJalions wimo established 
between the Royal Koum* and ihc* Pnn(^(*s and the people of 

India. In 1809 M.H.H. tlu* Diike of Edinbnigh.the 2nd son of 

Qneen Vietoria—paid a visit to India, and, in lS75-7f), the then 
Prince of Wales, later King Edward VII. toured through flits 
whole countr\\ receiving an entlnisiastie a?\d coiflial welcome 
from tlie people. It was during this period that serious 
differences arose b.elAveen the Covernnient of India and the Home 
Government which l(*d 1 ) th(* resiuiiation of tlu* ^"iceroy. The 
other important events of this pcnlod were :—tlu* enac-tment and 
repeal of the Vernacidai* Ih*ess Act, 1878; i lie passing of the 
Indian Arms Act, 1878 : the abolition of cotton duties leading 
to the iindenninihg of faitJi in the* justice* and sense of fairplay 
of the Briti.sh ; the ev olut ion (»f the policy of hnanciaJ devolu¬ 
tion and development of local self-go\*erinn(*n{ in the country ; 
the raging of a fierce controver.sy ov(*r the *.llbert Bill’*: and 
the foundation of the Indian National f/ongress and the national 
movement in the country, 

II 

The constitutional position of the Governor-General vis-a-vis 
the Seeretai’v of State was clearly flefined in the Act of 
1858. As stated in the Dispatch of the Secretary of State of 
187J, final control and direction of the affairs of India 

‘‘rested with the Horne Government.'** The high dignity^ of 
“those w'ho are called upon to administer its affairs on the spot 
(India), in no degree exem|)t them from the necessary tie of 
subordination.”2 Hf)\vever, till 1870, the position in actual 
])ractice was \(*ry different. The man on the spot enjoyed a 
great deal of latitude and liberty. Difficulties and delays of 
communicatiers prevented tlie SoeiV.tary of State from exercis¬ 
ing real control : and enabled the Viceroys to present tlie Home 


1. Quoted in (he Hepnt on Jndiau Constitutional 
page 22. 


2. lbi(h p«ge 22. 


Kefonns, 1918, 
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authorities often with accomplished facts. As a matter of fact 
officials in India came to legard the Secretary of State ‘‘as 
the exponent of the Viceroy’s nieasiiros to the EugJislj Parlia¬ 
ment and the fjeople.’"’ But the whole yiosit ion was (^hanged- 
hy the completion of a direct telegraphic line hy submarine 
cable, by way of the Pied Sea, between England and India, in 
1S70. ITeneeforward i( became possible* for the* SeaTctary of 
State to exercise full eoiitif)! over t lie (iovermnent of India... 
and from lS7t) India offi(?e exercised control in all matters... 
executive and legislative- and l oib on (jiK^stions of prin(*iple 
anel detail. The stricter control led to in(‘reased opf)oj‘tunitios 
of conflict' and the situation oeeasionally became so serious that 
it led to viceregal r(‘signations as it did in lS7n in the (.*ase of 
Lord Xort hbrook. 


Til 

The (piestion over which acute differences developed between 
the Home Government and the (/lovernment of Lord Northbrook 
was that of the abolition of cotton duties. Audit is painful to 
record that nothing else has so clearly demonstiated to Indians 
the hollowness and insincerity of British juofessions of justice 
and disinterested service as the controversy oxer the cotton 
duties, ijj which case. Indian interests wojt shamelessly'* and 
deliberately sacrificed to those of Lancasliirv. 

Alarmed by the* grovvtli of the Indian Potion Industry 
the Manchester C'hamher of roinni(U‘cc bad addressed a memo¬ 
rial in January J87f) to tlie Secretary of State for Iiuiia protest 
ing against the existing import duties in India of 8J per cent, 
on yarn and 5'’.. on cotton cloth a; d allcLing that “a protected 
trade was springing up in British India to tlie disadvantage of 
both India and Great Britain*’^ and asking for the abolition of 


1. Sir Bartle Frere quutcfl b\ Dodwell ; History of India, 1858-1018. 
page 34. 

2. The ohangr made was so great, that itrnade Lord Hipon write; 
“1 am not sure tliat if I had known exactly iiow nialtoj\s stood T should 
have conic out licrc.*’ //uV/, page* 30. 

3. Particularly if tin* \'iccro\- hapiiened to belong to a ditCerent 
party than tlie Secretary ol State as wtis the east v. itli Lord Nt»rt}ibrook. 

4. Sir Jtjhn Srraeiiey openly dedans! -n tbo Legislative Couneil in 
1877 :—“The interest;:: <.)f ^Ifincht'slt'r, at wiiicli soint* foolish people sneer, 
a.T<< the interests of not onl\ of the great aiul intelligent popidution 
engaged directly in the trade in cottrai .but of inillions of Fnglish men ; 
.1 am not ashamed to say tlmr...there is no liiglu*!- duty in my estimation 
than that J owe to my own eoiuitry." Hunm'rjee ; Fiscal Policy in India 
jiagcs 75 & 76. 

5. Report of Indian Fiscal Coininis.sion, J022. page 88. 
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the cliitie«. The Covernment of JiuHa. om the recomiiieiidaiion 
of a special committee de(*ideHl to lower the scale of valuation and 
the'general rate of import duties and also expressed its willing¬ 
ness to impose an impoi't duty of on long staple cottexn but 
declined to abolish th(‘ cot tern eluty because it could not “practi¬ 
cally operates as a protection to native manufacture/’^ Several 
dispatches passed b('tv\ ecu the Secjctary of State and the (Jovern- 
merit of India, both sticking to their positions. The Home 
(h)vernment alleging that the cotton duties (ifterecl ^‘a false en- 
coiuagemont to the Indian inanulactunn'’ and “vven' of serious 
import both lo Indian and Imperial interests and the (ilovern- 
ment of India submitting, with facts and tigures in their sup¬ 
port,- that the duties were not of protecti\nature, that it could 
not sacrifice such a large levenue and that “it is our duty to 

consider the sulrjc'ct with regard to the interests of India.that 

the nnnoval of the import duty on cotton manufactures is. 

Oiot).consistent with those interests.’'* And as Lord 

NoiUibrook was not prepared to sa(*rifi(?e Indian interests he had 
to resign and give ])hice to Loi-d J^ytton, w ho witli the help of 
liis Finance .Memb(*r. Sir John Strachev. carried oul the behests 
of the British (Jovennnent and RarlianVent, /.r., to r(‘peal “without 

delay’’.“the duties now levied upon cotton manufactures” 

.as soon as the financial condition of India will permit- 

Tlie Viceroy had to over rule the majojity-^ of lus Council in 
order to do so. It was held by Sir Et‘sl<in(‘ rarr\’ that Viceroy's 
action “was unconsliUifional and a dangerous precedent”*^ as 
under Section 41 of Vu('(ilovernment of India Act, the Viceroy 
could only over-rule his (■ouncil, if. in his opinion, “the safety, 
traiKjuillitv or interests of British India, or of any part thereof, 
are or may lie essentially affected." 

The Viceroy's action was .stronglv rc‘sexite(l by publii^ opinion 
in India. "A large and inlluential meeting was held at Bombay 
on 3rd May, I87!i, at which a petition to be submitted 
lo the House of Couimons was a loj)t('d.’‘' But the Secretary 


1. Baunerjee : Kisral Polrc\ in halia, page VIU. 

'2. Jhffl, page 72. 

3. Jihclf l>ag(? 6S. 

•4. lloport of tlic Indian Fiscal Commission, P,)22, page 96. 

T). I'lic notes dissent written by four mcanbeis of the Couneil are 
worthy of K(*rioiis stiiiiy. 

a. Quotr'd hy Banr.:‘rjee : Fiseui J\>lk*y in India, J>age 84. 

7. Mody : Sir Pher^ zeshuh Melita. V’ol. 1. page 105. The European 
f iiamhers of Commerce in Intiia also .strongjy eoiidemnerl the action of 
the \ iceroy. For instance, the J5cngal Chamber of (Vamnorce wrote to 
the (Jovernur-Ceneia] expressing regret at the state of affairs wlien the 

- (Cftnlitmed on page OJ) 
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of State approved tlie achiou, altliougli Ijis Council was equally 
divided, seven voting for and sev'tai against/ and the House of 
Commons p.'ssed a resolution acceiUing the steps already taken 
and urging die total abolition of tli(‘ duties, wiiieh was doiu^ 
in 1882. 


IV 

Ju 1S57, tlu^ Licensing Act iccjuiring eveiy printing pi‘(\ss 
to oJitain a 1ic(Mise, svhich <*ould he revoked at any time, il‘ 
granted, was jiassed for a pei iod of one y(‘ar only. Apfilications 
for licenses wert^ to I>c made to tJi(‘ (jlovernor-Genojal in 
Council, which may grant licenses on any (ronditions or refuse 
them without assigning any icasons. -Ohservations imjaign- 

ing the motives or d<‘signs of Hritislj (Government.or 

in any way tending to bring it into eontcmipt. weaken its autlio- 
riiy or that of its servants, civil or military ', were not to he 
published. In 1807 the ))i()visions of Act Xi of 18:{r> were 
re-enacted. Hut, in 1870. the well-known Seetion 124A was 
inserted in the Indian Penal Code, w hich provided that ‘"who- 
ever, by words either spoken or inUmdcMl to 1)0 read, or by signs 
or by visible re'presentation. or otherwise excites or aMernpls to 
excite feelings of disiiffeetion towards Her Majesty or the 
Government (‘.stablishod by law ii) Hrinsh India sliall be punish¬ 
ed with transportation for life or any shorter term, to whicli a 
line may be added, or wilii imprisonment which may exteiKpo 
three vears, to Avhicii tine may bo added, or w ith fino.'’- 

I'hoTO was ra])id growth of the l^ress in India, after lSo8. 
By J8(i0 the riumher of newspa])ers luul lisen to 044, out of 
Which inoi'e than 400 iii the vernacular, mostly written in 

Bengali. The jKilicy followed by Lord l^ytton since his arrival 
in India liad antagonisiMl the peo]>le and the terrible sufferings 
caused by the Pamine of 1877 liad made tlie people very restive^ 
'riiere was strong agitation in tlie Press which unnerved the 
Government and inade it tun bark on a jiolicy of repression. 
The result w as the passing of tlie Vernacular Jhess Act , 1878, 
ancl the Indian Ai in.s Act of tlie same ^ear. 

OnMareli 1878, tlie Viceroy sent a telegram to the 

Secietary of State for India requestnig consent by telegram to 


{ (-onl} n uexl fruni p (jf UO )— 

iiiltavsis of a. «inai] sutu ion <*f lh<* in t^iigland had nani^ injluenco 

' llawi tho inO'rtvsts and vishoftla- jx'opl-' under tl\(‘ (;ovt‘rn- 

iniMd oi' Vonr Lxcelloney J^aui ‘i jcH* : Fiscal IVdiey in India, page 83. 

1. Jiidian Fiscal Commission. Kcjiort, ])agc 02. 

2 . iJaiichhodas and Thakore : 1'hc Indian iVnal Code, inige 110. 

3. See pages 70 to 81, Wodderburji: Allan ()(da\ ian Hume. 
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a Press Law on'he lines of the Jrish Coercion Act, 1870, and 
outlining its provisions, in view of ‘the incre^asing violence of 
the Native Press, now directly provocative of rebellion”, and the 
urgency of the situation. The sanction was rtHieived the next 
day. T!»e Bill was introduced the san)e day and was ])assed 
into law' within a (*ouf>le of hours. 

Tlie Vernacnlar Press Act. J87S, more ))opulaj ly known as 
•'the Gagging Act”, ejnpowered a magisfrale- -wit h the previous 
sanction of the Provincial (:hov(u*ninent—to re({uire a printer or 
publislier to d('posit security or enter into a Ixmd binding him¬ 
self not to print or publish anything likely to incite feelings of 
disaflc(ition towards thc' (ioverjiinont or hatred between the 
different races. Tlie ({oveiiimeiit was given tlie |)Ower to w^arn 
and to confiscate tlie plant. <leposit, etc., in the event of the 
publication of undesirable iriatler. The Printer was offered the 
alternative of submitting proofs to the official censor and drop¬ 
ping all rejected matter cj’>d thus escape fi jin the operation of 
the Act. 

The Verna(-ular Picss Act. lvS7S. was exeii more stringent 
than the Irish Coercion Act, 1870, in that no appeal was allow^ed 
to any judicial authority cigainst fh(‘ decision of th(‘ magistrate. 
It was. as pointed out by Sir Erskine Perry in bis minute of 
dissent recorded in ihe jiroceedings of the India Council, ‘‘a 
retrograde and ilhcunceived measure, injuiious to the future 
progress of India *. "No imperial legisla tor could forge a more 
powerful weapon f.)r extirjiating an obnoxious [)ress.‘*’ 

The Gagging Act aniused a slortn of opposition in Indian 
educated circl(»s. e.s[)eclally in Bengal, where it was more 
strictly enforced. A monster meeting w-as held in Calcutta 
Town Hall, attended In o.ffOO jiersons, to protest against the 
measure and to api)pal to the House of Commons for its repeal. 
The agitation was continued both in India and in England—till 
the change of ininistrA* in hhigland and the appointment of 
Lord Ripon as the \’ic:cro\ of India. 

Lord Ripon was anxious to repeal the Act but it took him 
some time to overcome the official opposition both inside and 
outside the Council, which reminded liim “of the arguments of 
the French conservatives of the times of Louis XVIII and 
Charles and it was not until 1882 that tlie Gagging Act 

was actually repealed. 

There is truth in tlie remark of professor Dodwell tliat 
this action of Lord Ripon was “far in advance of the rest’"*, 


1. Mudy ; 8ir l*]j(.*ro/.e.shali Mehta Xol FI, jiagcs U(3 and 117. 

2. Jau'ieii W’olt: Jdfo of Lord J/tipon, Vol II., paj^e IJJ. 
Ibid, pa^e 114. 
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hecause, as was pointed out hy iVIiinro long l)f‘foj(\ * a free press 
and the dominion of strangers are things wliieh ar(‘ incompatible 
and cannot long exist together/'’ 

^riM‘ s(‘(on(I r(*pjessiv(‘ Ael of th(‘ year* was the Indian 
Arms Act, 187H. It made it a erimina* offence* 1o keep, bear or 
traffic in ai*ms Avithont licencM* by Jiidianf:. Heavy jreiudtics 
were prescribed 1 () enforce* the ])rovisions of the Act,- and )>y 
the rules made under the Acl the Eiir()]H‘anvS anrl otlier white* 
persons and the Fiirasians along with certain goA crnment olticers 
and other dignatories A\ere exempted from the operation of the 
Act.'l Power was given to the coninrissioiKus ot‘ yoIj(*(‘ in the 
Presidency towns anrl Rangoon and to the dist»'ict magistiMtes 
elsewhere in British India to grant lici^nses for a fixed period and 
on payment of fees pn'seribed for ilie jiurpose for whicli the 
beence was granted after making full eiujuiries regarding the 
antceedonts of th.e appli(,*ants from autlioriscd p(*j*sons.* Tlie 
working of this rule in a AHU'v strict aiul narrow spirit and tlie 
discrimination between full-blooded Indians and others made the 
moasun* particularly obnoxious and galling to Indians. 

VI 

Th(‘ libc'iai aid popular viceroyalty of Lord Ripon was 
marred by th(* fieivjc and bitter racial conirov(*rsy over wdiat is 
knowm as the ‘dibert Bill," The Bill was intended to remove 
an invidious distin<*ti()n that existed betwe(*n the Indian and 
Eurojiean members of the C’ovenanled (dvil Service. Under the 
then existing law^ Furopc'ans outside tlie Presidency towns could 
only lie tried by Kurojieaii magistrates or judgi*s; and not by any 
Indian magistrate or judge, although h(* may be superior in 
rank to the Eurojiean members of the yerviee in a particular 
district. As was pointed out by Mr. R.C. Dntt, sucli discrimina 
tion was bound to weaken the authority of Indian officers. It 
was recognised by Sir Ashley Eden, the J^ieulenant-Cjloveruor of 
Bengal, that ‘dhcre seems to he ru) sufficient reason why 
covenanted natix^e civilians, with the position and training of 
a Distriet Magistrate or a Sessions fjiidge, should not exercise 


1. T)<>fIwoll : flistnry of British Iiulifi, ISoS-iaiS. pagf* 

2. 'rh(‘ ordinary punishmont for not complying witli tbo provisions 

of the Act was ‘•iin])risonmcn1 for a lerin wliich may extend to three 
yc*arK, »)!■ with fliK', in-with hoih," “bnt it <*ouhH)e ini ri'iisi'd in eases r>f 
soncoalinent or attempts at eoneealrnent to a i(‘rin wliicdi may extend to 
ceven years or witli tine or both ’. Section 10 of tia* A<‘t. See pages 47 
and 67-68 of F. C. Widge : Indian Anns Act XJ, 1878. 

3. So© Schedule I of the Rules, item 13, IbkL page 170. 

4. See Buie Xo. 30, Ibid, page 151. 
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tlie jijiisdicjtion o\’or Europeans as is (‘xeica’sed by other niombers 
of the services/'’ J.ord llipon's ( b)\ crjinient, therefore, decided 
to remov'e this petty, racjial diseriinination an<l a Bill to this 
eflFect was drafted, scuit to England for aj>proval and w'as 
ultimate!\ introduced in the J^eLnslative (V)uncil on February 
2nd, 1883. 

A huge uproar was raised l)y Europeans everywhere in the 
country, an<l especially in Bengal. ‘‘The merchants of 
Calcutta, who wctx? not personally interested, were as violent as 
the planters of Rehar. who were, liipon's entertainments wwe 

boycotted-. He himself Avas insulted. The attitude 

assumed was disngree;d)ly reminis(‘ent of the colonial spirit of 
the West Indian A.ssembly desii-ing to accord legal privileges to 
their slaA es or South Africans discussing missionary ft^aching 
among the natives."-’ 

A De fence Association was formed nnd over a lakh and-a- 
quarter rupees ^ were collc^cted and a monstcu* indignation 
meeting was held by the Anglo-Indians in tlie Calcutta Towui 
Hall “at w'hic.vli thc^ speeches weic* cd’ an intenqu'i'anc^e beyond 
ad limits of deeencx". Similar meet ings \vei*e held all over the 
Presidency, and tlie Anglo-Indian Press, notably tlie Englhh- 
maa,,..became utterly li\stericaJ." “Among otlier features of 
their campaign, the Volunteers were openly ineit(‘d to resign in 
a, mass, and certain [icrsons ‘sounded opinions in the 

(Canteens'— in other AA’ords, attemptc'd to sc'diica' the Army/’*^ 

It is difficult to understand the feelings arouscMl by th(‘ 
measure wiiich Avas, as Lord Kipon himself put it, “reejuired 
by administrative convenience" and though “just in its( 3 lf” was 
not of suffici(3iit imj)oi*tancc or urgency' “If 1 had knoAvn what 
would hap])en 1 should not have let myself in for this storm.”' 
Lord Ripon had consulted experiem^ed officials and it appears 
that no one except Sir Henry Maine^ had anticipated the 
least bit of trouble. 


I- Quotod in .1. (injUn : Life himI W'orks of llorrio.^i Clitindra 

Dutt, pa^e 94. 

2. K<^r (Irtnils h<m' Mndy : Sir IdK*ro/.oalui}i Mehta, Vol TI 

i)a"es 125-128 and Lncien Wolf : Lift* of Lord HiiKHi \’oI. 11. T)at!:es 128- 
150. 

3. Dodwell : History of India, 1858-1918, pa^^o 201. 

4. Bannerjee : A Nation in MakinjL^, page 85. 

5. Lucien Wolf: J^ilV of LonI Hipon, Vol., II, page 128. 

0. /5?V/, page lao. 

7. Z/y/V/, i)ago i;i5. 

8. He A\"as then a ineinber <»f the India (/oiincil anti was in Paris at 
the tune. He was consulted and had s('nt a minute on the measure, which, 
however, w'Hs not sent to India, as Jt was mislaid by the Secretary of 

’-‘(Cojxtinued on page 95) 
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Lor<l Ripon had in\ (^sti^alod lh(‘ c-ausos and had (.‘onie to 
the conclusion : ’ The Bar ha\'e hc'cn ven-y sort' about the redu<*~ 
lion of judges' pa\' and Milter's appointment as Acting Chief 
dust ice, and were only too glad of an oppoilunilv to do the 
(Jovernment an injtiry if they could ; and the idea of an opposi¬ 
tion to the Bill was started in the Bar Librarv' by some of the 
English barristers,"* 'rhe (‘aleutta ea]>italists wen* afraid, accor¬ 
ding to Mr. Lauihert, tlu' Head of the C. I. I). at that time, 
that their \vl)iie agents in the lea gardens * W7>uld no< get 
proper jusliee in tli(^ criminal courts’' presided ovei* by ‘native' 
judges. The Eurasians were sore about the Roorki Bill, w hiol) 
eonfined admittaneo to the Engineoring (A)Jlege to Asiatics of 
])ure blood. 1'hen to make their grievance a general one they 
raised the cry of danger to European women."- 

The Bill as oiiginally introducfMl (‘n)|)owered all District 
.Magistrates and Sessions Judges to tiy lOiiropeaas. It also 
gavi' power to I..OC d (un’ernmetus, outside* tlu' Rrrsid(‘ney towns, 
to confer such powers on all I hose who wen t' exercising first 
class magisterial ])owers, irrespective of their race', if, in their 
o])inion, they were lit to l)e entrusted with such [xnvers. Tn August 
J8«s;h Government ol‘ India ohtaiiH'el permissieui from the 
Socretarv of State in modify the Bill by restrieiir)g the extended 
powers to only District Alagistrates and Sessions Judges. 
However, eve'n th: modilications were not acceptable.' to the 
opposition. IJIti lUe'ly, a e'ompromise was a 1 ranged vvhicl^ 
came to he calk'd "the (Vmcordat" which was embodied in 
Act ill of 1884. The' Act gave to Indian District Magistrate's 
and Sessions Judges t he power of trying Kurope'an suhje^cts, on 
the condition that the European olfeuders shoulel have the 
right of claiming, even in me)st trivial cases, trial hv jury, of 


{Conti}t ffrd frn7H page V/) 

Stntp after lie luid r<*nfl it in I hr inrf*tinp[ of his ('ounril. Sir llrnrv Maiiir 

luul writtfMi;-- '•.If is fi <|e(*sli<»n of sent iinriit, and liji-src* is a c*ompoti- 

tion f)f sentiineMits. d’he* nuiivrs frri or f)rofrs.s to frrl InirniliateHl by rarr 
distinction, affrcling llu* |)ow(*rs of the* judge's. 'flu* Europoaiis ar<> 
alamjcd or affect to hr alarriH'd, at the' new penerr given to the natives of 
bringing ra(H>-lintrod to bear <»n tlu>in. Idle great e^vplosions of European 
feelings have genei-all.N* Iind this elass of cpieslions for their pn'fext. Onr 
cannot be quite sure that tiic* presi'iit inodorute j>rfq)op,al inay not i>rt>vok<> 
one and then the <’onsideration will arise wfa’t her the game was worth tlie 
ean<Ile’'. ./ (tid, pag<'H MTU- Its I. 

1. Lucien Wolf : Life of LorfI Kipon, Vol. 11, page 130. 

2. JbhL page 131. 'fliis proved to be the most effeedive cry. It was 
])ut by Meroflith 'fownsend to '.roin Hugh in a let ter in this mania'r 
‘AVould you like to liv e i?) a ooiinti-y wliere at any mornCnt your wdfe 
should bo liable to bo sentenced on a false I'.harge of slapping an Ayah to 
three days’ imprisonment, the Magistrate being a eoppor-coloured j)agan, 
who probably worships the Linga, and certainly exults in any oppori unity 
of showing that he can insult white persons Avith impurnty.’" 
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which at least h.ilf the JiuinlK^r inu.sl he Knnjpeaiis or Americans. 
The European ]Mai^isirat(^s and Judtr(*s were also deprived 
of siimniarv J)o^^ers. IfovvexoM*. the powers of the District 
Magislralis w(M*e (\\tcn(k‘d to imprisonment, for six months 
or fine uj) to two thousand rupees. 

Tlie Act of I did not really remove cit her the racial 
discrimination - it changed it from the judg(*s to th(' accused—or 
the administrative iucoiivcnicnccs. In several respects the 
position became wors(‘. As remarked l)y Sir Jolin Strachey, 
the Act gave EuroiJoans in India a claim, ‘ whieii conid not he 
made hy an Englishman in any magistrate s court in his own 
country’ .' It, moreover, (*?-eat(‘d awkward situations. To 
([Uote 8ii* John again, ‘there ar(‘ many tiislriets in which it 

ma\ ha|>pen.that a suftieicMit number of Europeans and 

.Amerieans cannot h(* fonnfl to (‘on.stitute a. jury: the case must 
tiien be transferred to another disli ict w a iiiry (ran be 
formc'd. Thus a possihiJit.y is afforded for the occasioind 
revival of the old scandals and denials of justi(*e and hardships 
which werC! (rommon Indore IS72, wh(*n the trial of Eutoptran 
Ffritish subjc'cts (rould only take f)lae(} hefon* ilie High (k)urls, 
and complainajils and wiin(\ss(^s vv(ue lialiJr* to he sent away to 
great distances frxjrn tlieir homes. *- 

Tlie Dh(‘rt Bill contrr)\ iusy was a great (*ye-opcner to 
Indians. They realiscal that justice was not to l)e expected 
where privileges and vested lights of Euro])eans were concc^^rned 
and that they must l)e |>r(‘]»art‘(l for a long tight to establish 
their claim too(pia(ify. Thc'affair also deininisirated t he value 
of organised agitation t o Indians. These w(.t(' lessons well-wcrth 
Darnirnr. 


1. Sir John Strachey : India, its administration and progress, page 

2. Ibid, page 112. 
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FINANCIAL DEVOLUTION 

AND 

LOCAL SELF-GOVERNMENT 
I 

Ever since Is;}.*) all linanctial powers in India wen* eonoen- 
1 rated in the liaiuls of tln^ (h)vernor-<iien(n*al in ( 'oiineil. 

whole of the revenues from all the provinces.A\ ere treated as 

))elonging to a singh? fund, oxpendituj*(* from which (?ou]d be 
authorised by the (tovornor-deneral in Council alone ^ The 
J^'ovincial (Governments had no powers of taxation or borrowing 
“save in respect of local cesses.” I'he Prov:iin^^ial (loverrime^ 
htidj tlunefpre^ no pp\\ ers of either taxat ion or borrowing or cJT 
expenditure without the saiudioii of flie Ch)veimineht of India. ^ 

The evils of siufh eon(^enti‘ation in a vast ajid xaried 
co»intry were great. The Covernment of India had very little 
knowdedge of either the local recpuTcmenls or of the ways of 
developing tlie local sour(a\s. Moreox ei*, tlie system engendered 
a spirit of hopele.ss rivalry in making demands on theOntral 
Exchecpier and ofl’ered /lo inducements w liatsoever to economy 
of expenditure. As Sir Richard Straeh(*\' had put it :—“The 
(listrihution of the public income degenerated into something 
like a scramble, in which the most violent had the advantage, 
wdth very little attention to reason. As local economy brought 
no local advantage, the stimulus to avoid waste was reduced to 
a minimum, and as no local grow th of the income Jed to local 
means of improvement tljc interest in developing the public 
revenues w^ns also brought down to the lowest lever'.- 

The evils of such a system had aitracted the attention of 
several officials. (Geiieral Dikens had suggested a reform as 
early as 1860. Mr. Laing, the Finance Member had drawn 
attention to the subject in his budget statements of ISO I-62 and 
1862-63 ; and Sir Richard Strachey had draAvn ii]) a definite 
scheme of proAuncial finance in 1867, hut the matteiwas not 
actually dealt wu'th until the time of Lord Mayo. On the 14th 
December, 1870, Lord Mayo’s (Government issued a Resolution 
on the subject, wdiich introduced certain iTnj)ortant modifications 


J. Strachey : India, its adiniiiistralion and progress, page 121. 
2, The Report on Indian Coristitutionnl Reforms J918, page (59, 
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;mh] inaiiiiiirided tin* policy of Kii);niciiiJ I )c\ohilioii, which \^'as 
svst(‘inaticallv <IcvcI(»p(mI siiu‘(‘ that tinu‘. 

11ic Rcsohitioti ol' INTO transfcr?<'d lo the control of the 
Jh'oN incia] (hn cnnnenls t he following Jiends of cxpcrKliliire, wit.h 
the reveruK' a(‘C‘niing from them, aial in addition, a lixed annual 
Iinj>ciiaJ grani for the j)urpo.sc Jails. Regist rat ion, Roiice, 
f]diicution, Medical Sei\ic(‘s. L^-intlng, lioads. Miscellaneous 
Public .1 rnproNcnicnts arui (*i\ il HiiiJdings. 'flic delicit, it any. 
was to l)f‘ n)(‘t eii luM* by kxvd taxation oi'by rt'duction of c\- 
])ondilnre ; and any portion •that may I;c unspent at (he (ukI of 
llie year Avill not laj>sf‘tothe Imptuaaj Pe\enu(‘s. but Avill |•cnlain 
at lii(Mlis]»osa) ( r tI k* Local < JovernnHud. "* !*ro\ inciaJ (iovern 

inents were giv<'n ]>(o\(*r. subj(‘(‘t to certain conditions, to creab* 
appointnienL«, ])ro\ irl(‘d tJie salarx in (*a(‘h case did not exceed 
FIs. 20(1 a month, and th(' amount coulrl b(' nu'l out ot‘ assigned 
grants, 

Loi'd .Mayo's (b)vermn('nt (*\pected tiiat tin* new arrangt^- 
ment “will prodii<*<‘ gi‘(‘alcr cai'(‘ and (K-onomy ; that it wiM 
im|)art an elcrmait oi' certainty into Ihr* tiscal system) which has 
hitluTto beam absent : and that il will lead to more harmony in 
action and f('(*lin,ji b<'twc(m theSupi‘(une an<l Provincial <b>\au'n~ 
inents tJran has hmetofon*. juevaihMl.''- Rut this was not ail. 
'•,The operation v)f tJiis R(‘solntion. in its fnll nuN'ining and in¬ 
tegrity, will afforvl opportuniti(‘s tor 1 h(‘ di'velopmimt of self- 
government, for strengthening munieipal institutions, and for the 
as.soeiation of nati\es and hhiropean.s to a gr(Niter (e\t(‘nt t han 
hendofore in the adniinistration of aMairs. ''^ 

The chief dr*avvl)ack of the new system was that Imperial 
assigijiiK'nls w<‘ie made on the basis of (‘.\])enditnre in the 
various jirovinces in bsTo-TI v.itlioiit making any attempt to 
ovej'CoiiH'the exi.stina inecpialiiies and to apportion grants ac¬ 
cording to (he real needs of the ])i’o\ inces. As stated Iry 
Dr. (jlyan Chand, ‘dh(‘ ])i(>\ in(je wliicli liad a low level of expendi¬ 
ture ow ing oitluT lo e('onomi<‘al adinini.stration or- to difficulty of 
access to the* (Vutral (k)vernment or to its undevelojied or back¬ 
ward state due to ncent anne.xation, was penalised for its 
economy, unasser*tivcn(\ss, or* worst* still, Frackwardness.''* 

Airothci-dcf(H;t of the 1K7I arrangtmient was that no attempt 
was made to secure economy in the colltKdion of revenue. 
“Thus, while, a direct interest had been given to them (Ih'ovincia] 
(;lovernments) in (listributing their resources well, and in spend- 


J. .Pnni IS of the lOsolution, .Miikhcrjcc : Indian (Vaist itutional 
Documents, \'ol. 1. pag** 62S. 

2. Par’fi 22 of the l?cs<»hUion. fwige t)2U. 

.’h Para 22 of the ]lcsohit if>n, /hvV/. page H3n. 

4. Cyan (Miand : Th<' Financial Systiun of India, page 142. 
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in)L(tlK'?ti <M’un()iMi(rfilly, they Jkm! j)o such i)iterr*st in tli(‘eollei^ti^n 
of the ievemi(\'^ : iirul, niennvvlnlc* th(^ excise nnd stamp duties 
were notoriously evaihal. and the government suHeied, tlirough 
eolJeetion of reN'enue.*' »So. the (Government f)!' Lord Lyt-ton by 
its selanne of IS77 att(‘m|)t(‘(i to interest tlu' l*ro\'ineia] (h)vern- 
rnents in tlie eoMf^flion of ri‘\ ei)M(\ 

The selK'ine (d’ !S77, which was drawn u|) hy Sir doiui 
Straehey, the tlien Finance Mcmiher of the Xh'ceroy s Council, 
transferred soiih' more* lu^ads oi‘ expendilure f-^and Kevornie, 
Fxeise. Staini)-!. C'encual Administration, Stationerv'. Law aiul 
d ustiet* to th(‘ (Mjntrtd of* t lie Provincial (Gen ernments. And for 
tlu’! discharge of tlu* s(‘i vi( -\- :h*\\ ly in)j»oscd on Tlicin the .Provin¬ 
cial (GoN'crnments w<‘io givcai. not an inc!'ease in their permanent 
grants, hut a share' in the !('\emi(' ri'alised iind(*r ceitain lu'ads 
in tlieir resjieetiv(‘ provinces. Itexc'nues d<'ri\ed from excise, 
stamps, law and justice. co]le(*tions from c(‘rtain estates, and 
some miscelianeous items were assigned to the IhovinciaJ (.Govern¬ 
ments *‘on t lie eondit ion t liat the Supreme (Government sliould 
take half of any surplus realised over th(‘ sp(‘ci1ied amount that 
these sonrees weie estiniatc'd lo yic'Jd. and should fiear half of 
any defieit.' * 

1'he ex})eriment of cult rusting powers of financial control to 
Provincial (Governments worked w(dl and thf' (Government of 
Lord Ki])on, with Alajoi* Baring (later Lorrl Ciomer) as Finane(‘ 
Member, deeidc^d to increase still fuiilu'i* ]>rovineiaI responsilnlity 
in financial matt(u\s. This was done )i\ tiic^ IL^solution of Sep¬ 
tember GU). IS8I. 

By the Settlement of ISS2. the s\stem of giving a fixed 
grant was abolished and the ])rovin(*ia) governments wort^ assign¬ 
ed certain source's of revi'iiiie and a sliaie from certain other 
sources of levenue. The sources of revenue were divided into 
three <dass<*s :—I h ^ he revenu(> 

from provincial Reads was jilaced wholly at tlie disposal of the 
IViviruua] (Go\'(*rnments, that from the divided heads was 
sliared, mosllv' in eepial poi tions. hetween the Ih'ovincial and the 
Imperial (Gove^rnments ; and the revenue derived from imperial 
heads was to hc'utilised to meet eeiitral ex])enditure, with the 
exception tliat the deficiency in yirovincial income was to be 
made good by giving a fixed perceriiage on the land revenue, 
which was includi'd among the imperial heads. The otlier 
imperial heads were : (histoms. J^osts and Telegrayihs. Kailw^ays. 
Opium, Salt, '^rributixs, tlie Mint, Homo (4iarges and Military 
Receipts. Reeeiyits byfivil Departments and from Provincial 
Public Works w'ere made wholly provincial ; and the I'ost includ¬ 
ing Excise, Stamps, Forests, and Regis! rat ion were divided 


]Mukherjre : tndiim (‘nnsl it ntionnl T>ofTnrif'nts, \'ol. I. page LXT, 
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aiuoii" tli(‘ <\vi). And, 1<» pul an cn<l to uncortaiid \, i li(^ E(\snlul 
lion of I8S2 introduml tlio system of quincjiionnial settlements. 
The Resolution a lso d(‘lined the finaneial relations of the Imperiu- 
and ITox'incial (loverirments in respe(*t of’ extraordinaiy (diarges 
for war and famine. I0xeo])t in v<m*v abnormfd and disastrous 
cireuinstanet s Jio demand was to be made on Provincial 
Oovernimuits for war : and (^arly and timelv lielp was ])romised 
to Provincial (Governments to meet famitie expenditure. The 
Provincial (Governments v\ ere ex(ajsed from accnmulating 
any' special reserve for famines in view of t he annual allotment 
of £1,500,000 foi’ Famine Relief and Jnsuranee by the (Govern¬ 
ment of India. 

Thus the jKisiiion of the Piovineial (Governments was 
considerably improved. In ISS4 a minimum limit to the crredit 
balance of each Provincial (Governnu nt was prt\scribed by the 
C'entral (GovcTument to prevent e\(*essive iluci nations in provin 
ciaJ tinance. The system infroduc<‘d in Iss2was renewed, with¬ 
out any modifications of the fwincipUss involv(‘d, in I8S7 
and again ii» bSOi* aiid 1807. Hut tli(‘s(‘ renewals brought to 
light serious defe(‘ts in tlie system of ijuiiKjuennial settlements. 
They W(‘ro gj a])hically depict0(1 by the Lieutenants Governor of 
fJengal in his spe(^cli in the Su|>r(ane l.,egislalive (douneil in 
I80(* :—**| must say 1 dc^prermte the way iit which these cjuin- 
(juennial levisions hav(‘ loo freipienth hocMi carried out. The 
provincial s)jee]> is smnmarily thrown on its back, elosc'-clipped 
and shorn of its wool, and turiuHl out to shiver till iGs doeco 
grows again. The normal history of a }>rovineial contract is 
this—two years of serevving and saving and postponement of 
Morks, two years of resimuMl encigy on a normal scale, and one 
year of dissipation of balanees in the fear that if not 8i)ent the\' 
will be annexed b\' tlie Hupjcuno (Government, directly or 
indirectly, at tiu' time of levision. Now all Mns is wrong, if 
not demoralising. .1 sav the Su])reme (Government ought not 

to shear too closely <?aeti (juhujuennium .It would be an 

immense gain to Local Administratio/is if the (Government of 
India could see its way to nmewing t he contracts with as little 
change as jwactic.able on , each ocea.sion. JI is only in this that 
the element of fiscal certainty, u hicli was put- forward in 1870 
as one of the ?nain obje(*ts, can be secured.' ' 

11 

{ 'losely connected with the policy of financial devolution was 
t hat of encouraging the development of local self-government. 
It was hoped by the authors of the Resolution of 1870 that 


1. Quoted by G.K. (Gf)khale iji bis evidoneo before tbe VVolby Com¬ 
mission of 1897. page II, Appendix 1 Sp»‘ff•]»«•.’< ofCJokhalo, 
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tiuajicial devolution would ‘ aHoj-d opporiunities for tlie develop¬ 
ment of self 4(jV(’rnnK*ri{, for strengthening inuni(;i]>al institn- 
tions'' and for associating Indians and Kuro[)eans more and 
nion^ with the work of government. 

Municij)al (h)V(Mnmenf liaiJ existed in Ui(> jaesidency towns 
for a long time l:efore I S7(f ljut tlH> Inst at tempt to introduce 
municipal government ()utsi<l(Mhe pn'sideiuw towns was made 
in B(nigal hy A(^t X of ]s:42. its ohjecl was to enable ‘dlie 
inhahitants of any place (/f puhlic i(‘sort or residence to makt* 
better provision for purposes eonneeted with public Ju'allh and 
eoMveni«nie(‘.*'* Based upon ’^he voluntary priiKa'jtle it eould. 
takf> effect in no place exee})t on t he a |)plicalion of two-thirds 

of the house lioiders.11 was only int roduced into one town, 

and ther(‘ the inhaf»itajHs wlien c-dhed upon to pay the tax, 
not only i‘efnsed, but proseimted the Callector for trespass when 
he attem|)t(‘(htc) kwy it."- 'fla' Act of Jis42 was repealed in 
1S50 and Act XX\M of the same year was passcfl to found 
municipal institutions in the various ])roviuces of India. As 
direct taxation had inadt' tla^ Aid of IS42 wry unpo])nlar, the 
Act of IHoO alh)W(Hl indiree* taxation. This Act was also of <v 
permissive nature: “'riie (h>vernmeid oi‘ any Provdnee was 
(nn|)owered to bring the Act into operation in any towai oiiJy 
whim satisli(‘d that the application litiiiat effei^t is in accordance 

with th(‘ wisJi<‘s of tlu^ inhabitants.The (tovernmont W'as 

tlien authorised to appoint the magistrate and such number of 
inhabitants as may ap]K*ar necessai-y to be commissioners, on 
whont largi- powers |wer<d eonferrt'd for making rules. It is 
tnidei'this power that thi* liwy of oetroi duties, now so common, 
first hecame legal in India.Tins Aid: was only availed of 
largely in the X'uriii AW'stern Prin iiiees rnul BojubaA'. In I SOU 
the Boyal .Army Sanitary Conjinissioii sijbniittcd its report and 
as a result of its recommendations municipal Acts in the various 
})rovinees weri^ passed iu in Bengal, in ls(v> in Aladras, 

in I8t)7 in the Idinjab. in ISbS in the XTndli ^\>steJ•n Provinces. 
These Acts authoiiscd tiie use of elections for coiistitiiting 
municdpalities. but elecrion was aciuaJI^ intloduced onl\' ijj tJjc 
Punjab and the Ciuitral Iboviju-es. 'Die chief funedion entrusted 
to the newly coiisiiiuted municipalities was tJie improvement of 
sanitation. 

I’he Resolution on Provincial Finance. IS7(b referred ]>ro- 
minent]\' to the necessity of takiiig sti'P'^ te bi’ing local interi^st, 
supervision and care to beai* oj» tlie management of funds 


]. Moral jind Miitorlul J*r<>gros>^ Brport 1SS2. Chnhlam and ,loshi : 
Hna-diiigs iii Irjiliaii Adininistraiion, page 400. 

2. hn[>i‘J*ial (hi/ctirci* <4* Iialia, VoJ. IV., pap(‘ 2S0, 

•d. Moral and Material Progress Heporl. 1SS2. (diablirni and Ji>slii : 
Boadiirgs irr Indian Adrninistrat ion, pag<‘401. 
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devoted 1o edueatioii, sanitation, niedieal eharity and local public 
works. For t his ]U]r])osc new nuinu'ipal A(*ts were passf'd for 
Hie varunis jjrovinees j)etweeji 1S7I and IST-t \vhi(di besides 
giving largo powers, made provision for the extension of the 
electiv(^ ]>rin(a])Je. though it was only in tlie Fcjntral ITovinetss 
that po[)ular repreMmta.l ion was wid(‘jy or suecessful’ly adopted. 
The results of the poli(*y of INTO were thus summarised in tiu* 
llesolution on Jjor d Sed*<>1 overnnuaU, ISS2 ; **(Considerable 

progress.had la'oji.mad(* sinet' IS/O. A large income 

from local rales and cesses had b(*en secured, and in some. 
pr‘ovin<*es Uw management of the im^onu* had be<‘n freely entrus¬ 
ted to local borlies. .Municif)aliti(\s had also ine?(‘ased in numbt*r 
and usefulm^ss. But lliere was still a great(M' imajualitv of 
progress in dilfert^iit |>arts of lla* eonntry than x ai'ying local 
circumstances seenu‘d to warrant. In man\ pla(*es siaviees 
admirably adopted for loi^a] manageiiK'nt wiae r(‘ser\'(‘d in tlu' 
hands <)f the (Vniral ,\dminis1 rat ion. while ('vel*\'where Jieavv 
charges were 1(‘\ ied on mnr.i(*ipa!ities in ( (mneetion w ith llu' 
Foliee, over Avhich th(‘y had nec(.\ssari]y no t\\<‘cntive control. 

Lord HipoiTs (hoerinmait had invTt(‘d opinions of the 
Frovineial Hoxennm nis on tin* snbj(‘e{ of 1 he devivlopment of 
Local Self (ioveriiinenl in its H(»solution on lb-ivimaal Finance 
in Lsisl. It (*ircidated its own proposals to ihe Ih’ovincial 
<hHcrmnents on Oidoliei* MKh. ISSL and iio in^l their \ i(‘\vs on 
them. As a result the famous Resolution on Local S(‘lt‘ (k)\’(‘rn- 
ment. 1SS2, was iss\u‘d. 

Ill 

^riie R<\soluiion >r ISS2 marks the' cfteeti\e la'ginnijigs of 
Local Self (iov^a-nment in India, d'lie dc‘\ (‘jopimmt of‘ Local 
Self (government was advoeatinl “not j>rimaril\ v\ii!i a x'iew^ to 
improvement in admirnstration ' but because* it Avas “dexsirable^ 
as an instrunifuit of jolitical and ]Kipalar (*ducal.ion"...although 
“in course of timeg as local knovvjealge and local intere.st arc* 
brought to fiear more* frt*cly upon lo(*a| administralion, iinjiroved 
e^tliciemcy will ibllow."- It woiild also ]elic*\e jiiossuie on 
goven'iimcnt departments and me(‘t e*lfee:tively the demand “for 
in(;reas(*d e*stabjis]im«*nt" b\' utilizing “i he* rapidly growing... 
intelligent class of pul)lic-s})irited mem."** It was stated in the 
Resolutiem ‘ that previous atlenupts" w(‘re “too often over-ridden 
and practically crushed by direct, though well-meant, official 
interiejenee' b Tfie Resolution then proceeded to lay down the 
gen(*ral lines of aeh ance. 


.]. At’akijcj‘j(^(* : Indian <'nustiinlimi.d Docuira'nts. NO]. I, j>agf* O.'tU. 
l^u•a r> <»!' tiu* ]*(*solin inn, Mnkherjcr : Indian ( un.sl itiil ional 
I)nrnua*nts, \’ul. I., ])agc (342. 

//;/(/, pagr (342. pai'a. (3 of t he Re.s<»liitiun. 
j, Jh/d, j>ag(? (i4.‘>, j»am 7 uf the IJcsolutinn. 
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111 the first iiislan(*(‘. tlu^ Lixiil Ihuirds wei'(‘ lo lx* ilevel()]>efl 
not only in towns and tlie citic^s hni 1 liron^iliout the ('ountry : 
and they wc^ic 'do he cliar.uied M'ith delinite duties and entrusted 
with definite funds.In rurrd areas th(‘y were to replace the 
local eonsultati\e (Tuninit lees, in older to sf‘eure joeal inteiest 
and loe/d knowledge it was laid down '-that, the an^a of jurisdic¬ 
tion allottc'd to each Hoard should in no ease he too larae"^. 

ddje taluka or tlu^ tehsil was su^'.i'estt'd ;is t]j(‘niaxinviim area. 
Over thesis l^of al Hoards were to he Distric' Hoards with cedain 
(jont rollin.L'’ powers. 

S<;‘eondly. 1 1 k‘ Ilesoluiion pro\i(led for 1 he inainti-naiuve and 
(extension of Loe .1 Sell'Cov ei nnKud. iir towns and eit ies. 1’h(‘ 
urhan hoards were lo lx* indep^nahuit so far as it was possible : 
hut in (-(‘rtain eases the Disliha ( oiiiieil may have some coiitrol) 
ing powans. 

I’hirdly, the ih'sohdion laid down tliat ' iji no ease ought 
th(‘ ottieial nuaut'xvi s to lx* more l liaii oned tiird oi‘t lie w huh'."- 
There was thus to ho ('on.'.idriidile pu^pondt r»MU(.'e of nou-(d'fi(;iaI 
memh(*)*s in hodil he urhan and rural hoaids. d lie tioii-oflieial 
inemiK'rs weici to hold otiiec* [di* two yeai's. 

Fourthly, th(‘ (lovan'noi* (h-urral in Council re(x>mmend('(i 

‘‘the adoption of tlie system of eUadion.as wididv' as the 

local circumstances max' permiC ’h and suggested 1 h(* 1 rial of a 
vari(‘ty of jilans “to determine tin* most suitable general system 
for (“icli pro\ ‘ 'riie simj)l(‘ volt*, the euiiinlatixa^ voU*, 

election by wards, elixdinn by tli(‘. wholes town or tiact, suffrage 
of more or h'ss (*\tend(‘(i (piaIiti(*ation, ('had ion by easi(* oi* (xaai- 
patioii - tiies(‘and other methotJs might all he tihxl." In order 
to attracd respeetahh' men the eoiiiiesy titles of “Hai (or Kao) 
Hahaduror Khan Kaliadui'^ wcr(‘ -o he uHixed to ilie names of 
liicTTan ih(*inh('r:s of tli(‘ Boards during their Icn in of office. 

Fifthly, the (hn ernor-t naieral in ConneiJ desired “to s(*e 
non ollicial persons acting w iKucvcr practicai as Chairmen of 
the T..ocal Hoards''-^ hotfi rural and urban, 'fhey were of the 
opinion, ‘ that so long as the (diiel exi'cutive oflieers aie, as a- 
matter of course cliairmen of tlie Munii*ij>al and District 
Committees tlauv is little clianco of tlie.se Committiies affording 
any effective training to tiudr iiKunhers in the maiiageimMit of 

1. : linliM!! ('«Xfstit Ml i*'Mji 1 1 nrnl1, ])age (144, 
para lUof iIk‘ lv(*snhu i<m. 

2 . l^ira <»r tlx* iCcsohii //»•■/. I'iigf (1 i.‘>. 

J'ara Ih'suhitioM. /e/d, juiga Ih'.’i. 

4. J^iiia 11 ot the lOss«dMiinju //y/e', paizc Uia. 

a. l^•M■a ia<»tlhr 10 sv)lu! ioji, //>/>/, }»agr lit!). 
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local affaires, or of the non-oflicial inenibers taking any real 
interest hi local hnsiness.*’^ Non-ofHcial members would not 
like to run the risk of unst'cmly collision with the executive 
liead of the district. 

Lastlv, the Resolution made adequate provision for* control 
o\ ( 51 * the Local Boai’ds to be '‘exercised fn)m without rather 
than froni within.''- Two powers of control were reserved to 
the executi\'e authorities In the lirst place their sanction was 
necessary “to give validity to certain acts, such as the raising 
of loans, tlie iin])ositiotr of taxes in other* tlian duly autliorised 
forms, the alienation of municipal ])roperty, interference with 
airy rnatter-s invoJvirrg religious (piestions, or affecting the pub¬ 
lic peace, and the like. In the second place, the Local (Govern¬ 
ment should have power to interfere either to set aside alto¬ 
gether tire proceedings of the Board in particular cases, or in the 
event of gross and continued neglect of any important duty, to 
suspend the Board temporarily, b\ tla* appointmentr of per sons 
to execute the office of the Boai*d until the neglected duty had 
heel] satisfaetoriK' performed."^ 

iSliortly after the issuing of the Resolution—in IS8.*hS4— 
Local »Self-(Government Acts w ere ]mssed in the var*ious ])r*ovinces 
to give effect to the policy corrtained therein. 


1. Pam. J8 t>f th(? Kt\s(»lnti<)n, MukJierjee Jndian (Vuistitutioiial 
l.)(jciinieijts, V'ul. I, ])agC8 (548-49. 

2. I^ara 17 of tlie Resolutiim. page, 647-648, 

6. J'am 17 of the Resolution, Ihif/, pag(\s 647-648. 



CHAnER IX 


THE RISE OF THE INDIAN NATIONAL MOVEMENT 

I 

Tlic ov(^nt; made* the period. IS«)I to IS1I2, ol‘ lastijiii: 

im])ortajioo in the liistorv of 'India wa.s the ri^e of the Indian 
Natioiia] Movement. On Deecmiher 2st h, 2t)t}i and 1885, 

met for the tirst time in Mom ha \ some 72 leading Indians from 
different parts (>l‘tlu' eounlrx' io ehalk out a eommon |)rogivimme 
of political a(*tion. “\<'ver before had so impratant and corn ' 
prehensive an asscmihlage occurred within historical times on tlie^; 
soil of India. 

Various ex|)]aiiations liave been offmed oi‘(h(‘ origin of the 
Indian National Movement and of the founding of the Indian 
National (Vaigress. Among them there is one to which gi’oat 
promineTKic has be(‘n given bv Tjala Lajpat Hai - that is the 
anxiety of the originators to previmt tlu' disruption of tlu‘ 
J^mj)iie. 

The situation in India in. the seventies of the last eemtury 
was certainly ex]»losi\ (\ Tlu* discontent was mounting uj) after 
the Famine of 1877. Mr, Huim' - tlu‘ Kath(‘r of the Congress 
Jrad seen go\ ernment r<‘porls- in sevei*al laj'ge N’oJiimes covering 
all parts of 1 he countJ v whiclj disclosed that the nuisses were 
seething witIwliseontent and w(ue hecoining fles]»erat(\ It was 
likely that some hitter young men from among the edueated 
(dasses xxould take the lead, organise t Ik' people, ‘‘and diiect it 
as a national revolt.'* At any rate, Mr. Mumc ladieved that 
India was *'i:n immedi de danger of a terrilile ouibitiak/'- In tlie 
Bombay j)resi<IeiK \. as f)oint(‘d out l>y JSir W illiam W’eddej-buiii, 
I'iols ae-tually oeeurred in the Deeean. ‘These began witli spora¬ 
dic gang robberies.until the 1 Kinds ot deeoits.became^ too 

strong foi’ the poli(!(* : aiul the xxholc military force at Poona. 

had to take the liihl against tlam. A l(*ad(*r from the more 

instrueted class was found, (‘ailing himself Sivaji 11, wfio addn>s- 
sed challenges to the (lovernment, offered a rewai’d of five 
hundred rupees for the head of II. E. Sir Iliehard Temple (the 
Governor of Bombav ), and claimed to lead a national revolt u))^ 
on the lines on wiiich the Maratha ])ower had originally been 
founded.” 


1. S|)eech of Mr. VV. (’. J-Jannerjeo, who jarsidt'd o\ ei tlit‘ .session. 
Cfiirol : India, pag(' S(h 

2. Lajpat Jtai : ^’oiing India, pago.^ 
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Tlio fonclnsion iH'acii'.vl In D.'il.i Lajpat Hai is : “So in 
i1k‘ words ol'th(‘sr TWO i(‘a<k‘is (^Ir. Hnnu^ and Sir W’.Weddrr- 
Inirn), t/h(* iinint'diate iriotivo ol tin' (bngress was to save the 
BritisJ) Krnpire of this danger.* * 

it is not iin})ro!sal)](‘ ihat theso idoas i»f saving the Britisli 
Kni[>ire in Jiidia and tlie ( oiigi-ess rteting as -a saibty valve for 
IIh' es(*a|K' oC JiiHsil and glowing for(*t\s generated hy l^ritisJi 
eoniKH'l ion,'* - ]H'(‘si‘jii in tlie jninds of tiie two ex-civilian 

leaders of the ( V)ngr(‘s-. Hut it is diliienjt lo luvlieve that Indian 
leaders of' th(‘ type of !)adhal)hai ..Xaruji, \V: f‘. Bannerjeje, 
Phero/(‘ Sliah Meh< .n 1’a \ a i)j:\ BanavU^ /fcJang and SiuendvfiUafh 
BaTincM'jee Aveiv uuiaiui^ this niotiye. tnen. Air. Hume, as 
is ac knowledged hy Lala La jpat Bai Iiihiseil", was ioininated hy 
otlier and iar noi>h‘r moli\es ; fie had a. jiassioii for liherty. 

His lieart hied at Hie siglit of so inncdi niiscay and ])over(.\'. 

He burned with indignatitai at tlie’cowardly'' helmviour of his 

(‘Ounti’N’incn toward.. Indians. He was an ardent student of 

histoi'v and kiicnv full t hai no go\ernincmt. whetheu* national 


or foreign, had ('on(*f'ded ])()piilar demands without pre.ssiire from 
helow...... He, Hiercdoi'e. waiiliMl th<' Indians do st rike’ for their 

lihc'rty. 'Die hist stc-p was lo organise'. So he advisee] or¬ 

ganisation.’’'^ 


li would, tleeelorc'. app(*ar that ih(‘ di'sire lo saxe the 
British Kinpirc'wa.s not a veny important faelor in the founding 
of the liiflian National Doiigres.s. As a mat tevr of facd, a iiumbcn* 
of forec's had been Avorking lor a eonsiderah!t‘ tiinc* which led to 
the rise' of the Indian National Moxt'nx'nt. 1'hc chief factors 
tliat givvc' rise* to tlic' ino\ einent in the eighties of the last eentury' 
may bc' grou])ecl togetliei* nndc*r six lieads : (I) ins])iration of 

polilieal ifli'als of t be West : (2) reliLdons re\ IvaJ and faith in the 
ancient glory of India : (2p (‘conornie disc-onU'iit and disappoint 
ment. at the non lullilnnait of Brilisfi [u-caniscs : (1) tlie intluenco 
of Indian press and t Ik* vernaeular littMaluri': (.A) Hie develop¬ 
ment of the means of coinnmnieations and the holding of I inperial 
durbars ; and (h) t he iTua'ease iu iiadiiigs ol‘ racial hitternc'ss duc^ 
to tin* arrogant and in>ioh‘nt attitude of 1h(‘ ruling racx*, thc^ 
blundering adininist rat ion of Lor<l Bytlon and the display of vio¬ 
lent temjier and organised smirrilous ])ropaganda carried on by 
Europeans and Anglo-Indians oxer tlie ill-staircd llbert Bill. 

The ])Mrt pJ:;\(*d 1»\ VVc'skan (‘ducation in the political 
avxaJvcning of India i.s great. It brought Indians in touch with 
th(‘ l>est Ivnglisii tlniugin wil-h t ho ax orks of M iltotir Burke, Mill, 
Macaulay, llerberl Sp.'uccr and otliers and instilled iu them 


I. I.ajpat Kai : ’touug liidia, page 1,“J 
L.k Ihidy Ifi’). 
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the ]ifc*givin)i^ eoncc‘|)lions of iintioriaiil v and self govein 

ment and niad(? them diseoritx^nU^d w i1 h political eojiditions as 
they existed in tlu^ (country* and tcMhatiaiid s(‘]r govcjiiijig in- 
stitutions and a Ixdter j)Jae<‘ in th(' sef'/ier-. Sjo Ii a result was 
Ibreseen by foresighted lOnglislinu-n sin h .as Lord Maeanlay 
who had looked forward to that ‘•|>r<)!id(\-<t day in Englisli His¬ 
tory" wh(‘n liaving becoine instiiu-ed in European knowledge, 
they IsliallI demand h]iiro]Kan institutions.- \\'<‘st(a‘n edneation 
also gave Indi.ans the \alna]»le gilt of a eottnnon language- - 
.Linf/tfff Fntnnr- wh'ivU ni;u](‘ it p(*ssil)]e tor tiiein to come to¬ 
gether, to eoinirnnK' with oiu' a;K»tiie;'. to meet in eonfertaua^s and 
eongressc's, and to plan a eonnton piog;ajrn)ie ot act ion. 

Idle results ofEttglish (‘dneation waac* emj»l!asi;:(‘d by actual 
personal contact with the Wd^'-t. Waujg men wejit tr) England to 
coniplele tJuMr education: and there ware others who wont 
abroad for other purposes. Stay in Englan i ga\ e ibein intimate 
know ledge of tlie woi king of ficr^ |)olili(ad in'^tjtiil ions and taught 
thcan the value of freedom a.nd ind(‘]>endeiiec and dis|7el]ed fioiu 
their minds tla* cringing, slavish mcntalitw d'h(‘ thigland' 
lelunicd Indian found it dilticult to te(‘l at hoiiK* and happy in 
the slavish atjnosplu'ic jircwalent in countr\’ and Itccanu- dis- 
gusted-and diseontent(‘d and his liiseonlent ]>ro\ ed ijifect ions. 

11! 

Another factor which wt)rked towards tln‘ same taid was 
the W'ork of Europ(‘an seholai's in aiu-if iit Indian litiuaturc and 
tlieir pJ'aises of old Indian cadlun' .and ei\ion. ibaiowiual 
European scholars lik(‘ Max Muller, ^bmita* Williams, Roth, 
Sassoon, Hurnoul* and ot he s'•i(‘\a‘al< d o> India laaself s(rarcel\ 
less thati to the' VVd'stern world t Ik' ma j(*s1y an<l w( alt h of tin' 

Sanskrit lajiguag('..and t he historical .as wc*j| as iln^ lit(‘raj \ 

value of the goai.t bods.of Hindu iittaat ;ne w hicli is t he 

key to India's (a’vilization".** 

In this connection the woik of the vaiious religious 
reformers was of still giaaiUa* iiiiportaiHaa 11 jnad(‘ t Ire people 
realise tlie xaist gulf which separaUal th(‘ India, of IS()l-IStJ2 
from the India of old w ii(*n the I'ff/v and / /a///,s//(/#^/u.s wore 
revealed and when the grtait ndigious ami phiioso|*l»ie works 


1 . 'riic circcis of W't'sicru itui \vc)«‘ unt nli (JijrtMI um* 

g(Mut. “'I’Immhwv \viru‘of l« ai*iiing...\v«*ii( ! (» i In* luiuis of youjjg*’ 

Indiatis aii<l s<W'cra! ot iluan iniri'k> drn.-il aucl (It'- 

morali.scd »ni(.l ihry began to ape liie worst, habits ot l‘-uj*o|)t aiis, “liitein- 
])era1<‘<lriiiking and lieent ionsness ot thonghi, lasO' anti eliaraetcr br- 
oainii fearfully rainpunt. ' 

2. S|M‘eeli of Lord AlaeanliiN, J nl\ lOtli. ISoo. Keith : Spei'che.s lui.d 
Doeinnents on Indian l*olicy ‘ ^'ol. 1. pago 2a.">, 

*J. (,'hirol : I ndi.a, ])ag<'sc. 
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were composed. Among the religions reform movements, wliieli 
served as [)reeursors and inspiiers of tlie national inovoment, 
may he mentioned tlie Brahmo and the 1‘rartliaiia Samaj, 
the Arya Samaj. Theosopliv and the tiviehings of Shri Ham 
Krishna Harmhans and Swanii Vi\(‘kanaiifla. These reform 
movements thongli prirnai*i]y leligious were at tlie same time 
national. Tliey made tlie peo])h‘ aware of their great heritage 
and aroused in tliem patrioti^^ impulse. Hcdigion inspired 
nationa]it\. 


IV 

As poijited out hy Mr. (iarral. ‘ tin* iiiiei'c'st of th(‘ (Mhica- 
ted (dass in nationalism lias always hetai ])aTtly economic and 
partly religions,*** and il is an nndeniable fact that the deterio¬ 
rating economic* position of the c^ountry and tlie anti-national 
economic policy followed l>\ the* <»o\ernincmt together with 
the policy of excdndiiig Jndians from the higher ranks of the 
services were j esponsibU* to no small exte nt from arousing anti- 
British fendings and the national sjiirit among thc^ peo})le in 
India. 

India was hcic^oming impo\erisluMl by the* destriietion cd’ 
her industries which could not stand the eompetition offoi- 
eign, machine-made goods. Tlu^ (hnciiunent. instead of 
jirotecting and r(>nd(‘iing aid, was helping tlu^ii* (‘xtimdion hy 
adopting not only a fiolic v of mere lai-sficz jairr, but of deliberate 
Free Trade in the inter(\s{s of Kngland. The controversy over the* 
emotion du1-i(vs dc^.s(?ribed in (diapier \M I- had alic^natcHl the sym 
patliies of the (Himmercial and indust rial classevs. The? pressure 
on land was increasing daily owing Io the*, destiiu tion of handi¬ 
crafts ; and agrieultnie was suffering from \ arions defects. The 
artificial exchange polic'y and its manipulation to scu ve British 
commercial interc\sts were aceeniuating the e\ ils. The s\stem 
of administration was hopedessjy exp(*nsi\e. 1'Iiere was a 
hc‘.avy eecmoinic draiii froin thc^ count ry owing to foreign rule. 
The poverty of the*, people was. both cdironic and grinding and 
led to farniiKNS in >ears of monsoon failure. 1'ho |)o.sition of 
the c^ducaited (*lassc\s was also (economically unsound. They 
were ra|)idly iiicrcvisitig in number. They were? unlit for iudus- 
tria] and commercial (?a.refM’s because all education at the time 
w^as directed towaicls training men for government, service. 
But the higher ranks of ail services were closed to them and in 
the lower ranks the salaries were miserably low and the 
numlier of posts w ere naturally limited. Unemployment among 
the educated classes was inci’casing. '^J'ho Queen’s Proclama¬ 
tion and other declarations had roused liigh hopes—but Lord 


1. (iarrat: An Indian (^anniciitary, pauto 111). 

2. See ])a^<*.s fnipra. 



iyilon\s plain specikiiig lind crea1(Ml slroiio; rnsontineiit and dis 
salisfactioM. And il is signilicard to Jiolc/ that the first orga¬ 
nised agitation in India was in eoniieetion with the Indian (Uvii 
Service (question in IS77 7s, wliich was organised by the Indian 
Association, (■alcntta. A nionst(M- nu^eting was held in the 
Town Hall, ('alcntta. on March 24th, IS77, which '‘was des¬ 
tined to be the fdic'-iimner of" similar and even more crowded 
meetings held all over India.*'* A nannorial on the ('ivil 
Sor\’i(^e cjiiestion was ado|)ted and Mr. Lai Mohan (Ihose was 
deputed to tal;e it personally to Kngland and })resent it to the 
H oij so of ('o ITn n (>ns. 

Th('signilicatice of this niovemamt is de|)icled by Snren- 
dranath Hann(M‘j(‘e. who had toured all over t h(M*onntry in this 
connect ion, in the Idllowing words : 

‘ The agitation was the means : the raising ot 
mnin limit of age for tiu' open competitive exiirnination and 
the holding of sinndlancons examinations were among the ends ; 
blit the underlying con(M?})lioTg and the t rue aim and purpose 
of the Civil Service agitation was the awakening of a spirit of 
nnitv and solidarity among the p(' 0 ])le of India.' - 

\ 


National < .scionsness was created and fostered hy tlie 
growing Indian owned and edited |)ress, fioth in English and 
the Indian languages. 4diere was sharp cleavage between the 
Anglo-Indian and ttu' Indian Pj*ess in tln^ country—tlie one 
was |)r<) gov(Mnmcnt and anti-nationalist, opposing vehemently, 
all .steps towanls racial eijnality—social, economic and political 

.between men of the ruling race and the childien of the 

soil. The oth(*r was, on the whole, nationalist and critical of 
the mea.snres of the (Government and arhocatf'd full racial 
eipialitv and the (daims of Indians to manage, eontrol and run 
the government of the eountr;s'. It has bia^n tliegencM-aJ com¬ 
plaint of the Anglo-Indian.s—both officials and non-officials— 
that tlie Indian owned and edited pre.«s. pai tieularJy in English, 
had been often seditions. There i.s no doubt of the fact that, 
the Indian Ihess .suffered greatly nmler the various Press f^aws 
and (Irdinances and that it has to it.s credit a groat deal of 
patriotic work. In earlier stages there was no national plat¬ 
form and its ]»hice was .supplied f>v the Jhoss. It awakened 
the educated classe.s and infused in t hem jiatriotic sentiment 
and consciousness of nationality. Tlu* Indian Pro.ss had been 


1. Meetings were lield from one end ol’ihe country to tlie other at 
Lahore, Amritsar. Meerut, AVIaiiabad, Delhi. ( ■awrii)orf*, Lucknow, Aligarh. 
Benares, Bombay, iSiiraL Aliniedabad, PiKum and Madras. Baiinerjee ; 
A Nation in the Making, Page 44. 

2. Ibid, Page t4. 
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no 

(■Mirv iiiu (»!) n propcHiainiM in 11 k‘ cjuisi* of liKlian natiot*- 

alisju mjk! polil iv ;j] rrlo!in. In this (‘oniua'lion mention should 
also he juach* oi’1 la* notal>]e pai i playt'd 1)\ 1 he development ot 
po])n]ar lit(‘t'{»1 urr in I la* \ ari^Mis Indian laMliuaires, espeeially in 
Bengali, Bankim diandra (1iatterje(*'s Aininfl J/w/// has been 
eaJled by sonn* 'Ila* Bil>k‘of Mndfan Bengali |>al riotism‘ and it 
is in I his lKM)k that the siaer-AV//a// .I/a/m///'’tirsi appeared. 
Anavd Maffi has a iso smo fMl as a itwt -hook of revolutionary 
nationalisiij in Beniial. 

VI 

The (o'ovvih of natioiiid s<M)tiin(*nt was lK*l]vad hy the 
(huelopmcan of uioikaai 1 1 anspori. Lines of eoinmanieations 
knit up lh<‘ \’as1 con’dry and turnefl ^»:eo.iira])hical unity into a 
iangihle nvality. (i hecaine possible' l O carry on pj’O}) iganda on 
a natioiia! saak' as in :he (*as»‘ of the ('i\'il Servica; tour of 
Snrendi’anath Bannerjc*e and to aionsc^ a sense of oneiu'ss and 
natioiialitv amotyi tl»e people separated hy vast distances. 

In IS77 a hiy Durbar \\:is lu'ld at l)elhi h\ the Viceroy 
to ])rocl.aiui lla* n(‘vv t it l(> of t he Queen whicli was attended by 
priruH's and nobl(\s iVorn all parts of th<' ('onniry. It suggested 
to tin* national vvork(‘rs t he holding of all-India, eonh'renees and 
of organising a national institution on an alMndia scale. The 
holding oi tire Durbar in IS77 was greatly resemted by the 
people because India was then in the grip of a very severe 
famine, hut fieeansr' ■■•die idea of a Invited India was presented 
by a spectacular dcanonstrat ion.'‘ it was (thaivaclerised by Mr. 
Ambica Dharan ..Vl’izumdar, as -'tnily a hkessing in disguise."^ 

\]I 

Atnong the facloi-s making for national nniD' prominent 
place must lx* jissigru'd to the increase'in feelings of racial bit¬ 
terness between Mu' I’lders and tlie nded. 

Before th(' ile^olt of I8rj7 intimate and cordial relations 
had existed !' tween Bngli.^hnien and Indians. There was then 
iio colour or' racial prejudice. Tln^ Englishmen were few in 
number and lAcd in close corrtact with the Indians. ^‘Even 
mixed niarri s from whii'h sev»;*jal well-known families have 
sf)rung, and other uiii^>ns more irregnlar and temporary, were 
much jess infrcijiV'iit. *" But all this changed with the Rising 
of 1857. 

The Rising of 1857 is, indeed, a great turning point in 
the history ol‘ Brilish India. L brought about a complete trans¬ 
formation of reJationship between the rulers and the ruled. 


1. A.C. Ma/.nni(Jar : Jnditin Nat !<nml Kv<ilntioii. ‘t'k 

'I, (liirrnt : An licliair (V ninif-ntarv. Page 115, 
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II i]]sii]|(‘(l in Ili(* licvnls ol* KntflisJmirn distrust <>1 

Indians and chan.i!;(*(l tli(‘ wliol(> polit y ot t ho (h>\ ornnKMit 
towards tli(‘ p(*op!(‘. The oxolusion ot' [ndians, ('\cn 1 li(‘most 
loyal (d* I hem, from all plac(‘s of roaJ powor or involving im|K)r* 
tail* state seer(*ts. as in the (‘ase of'11 k* army, police. for(‘ign 
and ])olitieal department, the disarming of tht* whole no|>(ita- 
tion and tlie working of the Arms A(\ in a most niggardly 
fashion, tlie overawing of t he mass('s hy si long miiilary action, 
are all results of the policy of distrust engende?(‘d hy the Mutiny. 
They liave l)rcd i]\ the jK^ople feelings of bitterness, hatred 
and defiance on the one hand and the cringing, sla\'ish menta¬ 
lity* on th(* olh(*r \vhi<‘h have* n!a<l<‘ it impossit>l(’ for genuine 
feelings of respect, friendliness and g<K><{^^ill to exist ladweeri 
Indians and Fnglishm(*:n in general. 

Afte?* the Lvisi?ig of IS57 the ycafng Fnglishmen \\ho came to 
India Jiad imbihed very (jU(‘(*r notions of IiKiians. They liad 
'dearnt to look upon Indians as tin* ert'atures. 
negro, ■wdio a])peai‘efl in the I'ontemporary /bon?/ rartdons, 
who imdej’stood onl\ aiid who (‘oidd b<* treated only 

with eontempt and fVighti'nlness of tin* t\pe praetised hy 
fieneral Neill and otlK*rs. W'.hen they eame lo India and mixed 
w'ith their coinf)at riots x\ ho had snrvix ed tiu* terrible (‘xperiiav 
ces of the Miitiny. Wu'r feelings of eontempt ami hat re<l w(*re 
strengtliened 1owaj'(’ (lu* people. It was imj)ossi’’le for siieli 

men to mix fre(‘ly \>'it h Indians or to eultivale friendly r(*lations 
'with them—so they built up separal<* earttoiimenls and eivil 
stations for themseh(*s and evolved 1 h(ai* ovmi pemliar code of 
ethics. It had threes impoitant princi|)l(‘s. as ])ointed out l)y 
Mr. (larrat 1/I1ic lir.st vn as t hat t he lif(M)f (»:ne Knropean was 
wxH'th that of many hidiansC^,/rhe second was that ‘•the only 
thing that t he oriental understood, was f(*a!’. v i.>An(L the thiifl 
that ihf\v were tliei-o not for the heiu*!!! c)f tlie people hut to 
enjoy the fruits of theii- sacrifices a:«ul for tlu^ij* own f)r<)fil.'* 
d'hese produced disastrous rtxsulls and made the gulf belwecm 
Knglishmen and Indians ineioasingly widen-. 

The policy of high-handmlness and fright fa I ness that was 
followed by Anglo-Indians was most galling lo tndians. Apart 
from such incidents as the riot of Malerkothi in 1872, as a 


1. The Rising <»!* JSf)? demonstrated that ^he Kngllsh were no bet ter 
than tlieir prcck'eossors. “Nadir Slud> saeketi Pelbi as did the English. 
The JMoghals enforced their will by burning villages, and killing in- 
diserifninately tlie innocertt and the guilty, d'la' lirit isb carried on the 
traditions. Henceforward the English l>eearrK‘ tla* secret encjny. 'flic 
Mutiny marked the beginning <»f that inferiority ('oinplex whicit attacks 
all those who liaie what they cannot bear.'* (larrat : vVn Indian (^)m- 
Tru'ntary, page 44. 

2. (larrat, An Imlian Commentary, page 45. 

Page HO. 
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rc'siilt of wliidi 49 Sikhs wore blown away from guns withoui 
any trial,’ it was “tfio long succjcssion of murclen’s and bruta¬ 
lities perpetualed by Englishmen iipivn Indians- which either 
went unpunished or ibi* which onl v a small penalt\' waKS exacted, 
whicli kept the fire of ha t red smouldering in t he minds of the 
people, Tlie situation was made much worse because, when¬ 
ever sn(*h cases occuned, tluw were defended by official and 
unofficial Englishm<‘n a)ik(‘ and Jed to a violent agitation in the 
Anglo-Indian Press. Writes Sir Henry Uotton :— “If a tea 
planter is (diarired w'ith an c)iitrageons assault upon a helpless 
coolie, he is tried by a jury of tea planters, wdiose natural bias 
is in his hivour ; but, if in any circumstances, such as tlie inter¬ 
ference by the High ( ■ourl , or otherwise, a- conviction should 
ensue, the whole volume of English opinion finds expression in 
denouncing tlie vci-dict, the Anglo-Indian newspapers add fuel 
to the flame and give fre<> vent to this ])roiest in their columns, 
])ublic subscriptiojis are raised to ])ay the expenses of the 
culprit, and influentially signed memorials ar(‘ addresst^l to the 
(■lovernmeni |)ra\*ing for his ndease.'"* Tlu^ natural result was 
the accentuation of racial bitterness—which w^as a direct, con- 
tril)utory cause of the grow th of Indian nationalism, as pointed 
out by Mr. (birrat. 

VIJJ 

"rho regime of Lord Lytton was particularly full of events 
and incidents which resiilted in an incnNiso ol‘ racial antago¬ 
nism and bitterness in India. The holding of an Imperial 
Durbar at a time when Indians were suff^ering terrible hard¬ 
ships in a death-struggle with a gigantic? famine ; “the want¬ 
on invasion of Kabul.followed by the Second Afghan War ; 

the large increase of the army under t he hallu(?ination of the 
Russian Bugbear, the costly establishment of a scientific 

frontier. ; the coin[)lete disarming of an inoffensive and 

a helpness population although the Eurasians were untouched ; 

the gagging of the Vernacular Press.; the sacrifice of the 

import cotton duties as a. conservative sop to Lancashire”^ 


1. ^ i-.tes; Sir Hprirv (‘ottoii : -‘for luy purl J can refull nothing 

(luring ir i(*(' in India more r^'volting and .shnoking Ilian theRO 

(‘xocutinn ' » 

2. Throo uriillery iru'n were round gniliy of killing a mspectablc 
])ractitioner of Harraekjiur. I>r. Sin’<^Rh Cliander, in a brutal fashion, 
hut thi'y weiv senltMu^ed only to seven years’ rigtjrous iinprisonmeiit, on 
which a military otHeor (aihimented “that in any other part of the world 
hilt India, the "three artillery men would have been hanged”. Tlie 
London Mornicig Post retorted that wdthout knowing lii.s name “one 
must decline to heli(*v(' that there is any Jiritisher in this country so 
degenerate ns to subscribe to such sentiments.” Thoodew Morrison : 
JmpcM'ial Rule In India, Page 2S0. 

3. Sir Henry Cotton : New* India, Page 4S. 

4. A. C\ Majumdar ; Indian Xational Evolution, 
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were moasiiros whitih wore tlioroiiirlily in India and 

aroused a stoiin of opposition in the conn try, and Jor] to tlio 
organisation of A'arious Indian associations to caii v on agitation 
and propaganda annjng tJ)c [)oo|)le. 

However, matters luHI not yet beeome 1 lioronglily ri])e for 
ushering in an AH-India organisation into ('xistenc^e : I'lio 
folly of the Anglo-Indian agitation and the exhibition of petty- 
minded sellishness, racial bitterness, and pride and vanity of 
the ruling racjo over the “llbert Bill" were needed to l>ring about 
the foundation of the Indian National Dongi*ess.‘ 

IX 

The Indian failure in connection with the “dlberl Bill'* 
eOntroversy roused the pe()j>le of the provincut's and ])ul a new 
life? in the ])olitical associations tliat liacl existed for sometime 
in the three Presidencies. In (Silentta, the Indian Associa¬ 
tion had called a “National ('onfei*enc(*'” in iss;], wliich was 
ati.ended })y didegatcs from most of the great towns of Bengal, 
and which w\as doscrihed as “the first stage towjirds a National 
R‘irlian)cnt.”- In Madras a Pjovincial Conference* was lield 
in 1884 by the Madras Mahajan Sabha. In Bombay on 
January *U, 1885, a ])iib1i(; meeting w'as lield which ushered 
into existence the Bombay Presidency Assocnation. The JA)ona 
8arvajanik Sabha, founded in 1870, eontinned to do useful 
W'ork and it played an “impoitant ]»art in the’aw akening of 
Western India, and in ereating a public opinion upon political, 
social and economic matters. *** On Marcli Ist, 1SS:J, Mr 
Hurae‘ addressed an ()])eu letter to the graduates of tlu' Calcut (a 
University ap})ealing to them to vohinlet'r themsfdves 
for national service by emphasising “tlic eternal truth Hiat 
self-sacrifice and unselfishness are the only unfailing guidw 
to freedom and hap])iness."'» Ijaier in December 1884, “IT 
goodmen and true,” representing all j)arts of the country, 
most of whom had gone to Madras to attend the annual Con¬ 
vention of the Thcoso])hieal Society, met at ih(5 house of 


!. See Secti<in VT chiiptcr V.I1 is/v/ijyr. Tlic hiihin' 1o scMMirc nboii- 
tion of racial discriiniriation was ascrif)od Ihc uam f>f fidc(|ualc, 
vigoroiiR and united svipjjort tlirougliouv t lir country to conntcrlja[aiic<‘ 
the spirited an<l well-organised opposition of 1 he ’ Angl«»-Indian e(>ni- 
iniinity”. A. C. Majumdnr ; Indian National Bvoliitionj Page :je. 

2. Boportod by Mr. Wilfrerl Blnnt, fjuoled in 8. X. Bauerjt'e : A 
Nation in Making, Pages SO and S7. 

3. Kellock : Mahadeva (iovirul Ranade, Page 25. 

4. Mr. Allan Octavinn Jlnnie was a distingnished British oUicial in 
Tndnl, who had resigned service in ISS2 and had settled down at Simla, 
He IS Known as tlie “Ka,tli('r of the Indian National (N)ngr<rss."' 

5. Quoted by Mazunalnr : Indian National Evolution, Page 47. 
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-Dewnn Ealiadnr Tlvahnnnlh llio in Madras, and resolved to 
work in diffen^r.t parts of tlie coanti v with a view to form a 
iiatitnial or,iiaiiisatiojid Ahoni llio sann' time an Indian Union 
Mas (orjned M liich issued a iii:nii!‘eslo ihi March JSSf) calling a 
e(rjiference at I^)ona in ihe nrxt Dhristmas with the ‘‘objects 
(rf enabling naiional Avorkias in know each other and to 
disfijss aiul de(‘ide 1 la* pf)litic;d piograniine For ihe ensuing 
year''. 

Eefore issuing the ]\lanir(\sto ]\1r. Tfrimo had consulted 
Die A iceroy. Lord DuOerin. and it M as on his suggestion that 
Mr. Hume had gi\en tiie organisation a political orientation, 
otherw ise his own id('a nas to mala* it a social meeting ground. 
Lord duHeiin wanted the n(‘v\ organisation to perform “tlie 

fnnetjons wliich Her Majosly's Ojiposition did in England. 

to |)oint out to (iovaanmeiil in w liat respects the achninistra- 
tion vv^as defective and how it (-oiild lie imjnoved. 

Alter issuing llu*. Manii'esjo and fixing the dates of the 
Uoiigr(\ss (2.Sth to ,‘totli Deeernla r. 1SS5) Mr. Hiime went to 
England to prejiaie the ground there. .He returned to India 
in time to alt(‘n<l tlie (.‘ongross, w hose venue Avas shifted to 
Bomhay. owing to an outbreak oj* cholera at Poona. Thus, 

isso, met f(>r t he first time the Indian 
KatTduaT Cau^^ uirEbmlifn’ to (lis(*uss political malters of 
naiiona] importance.’^ Se^■(‘ntv-i.wv) delegiites from all parts 
of Die country atteiKl(*d the first session and since 1885 the 
Congress has met (’\’(‘ry year at some* imjiortant centre in India 
from one end of the country to the oIIhu*. 

The Congress ’was a nal ioiial organisation and represented 
all the peoples of the country. The number of Muslim dele¬ 
gates, liow'over, ’was small" in the* beginning;, and the great 
Muslim loa(!(*r of the day. Sir S.. iyc'd Ahmad, held aloof from 
tiu' Congress and went so far as. to start a counter-organisation*'* 

1. IJv'sanI : llnvv tfuti;.) AVioiight r!>r Freedom, Pago 1. 

‘ 2 . M{r/oTntlar : Iiidinn Xnlioird F\ <did i'Mi, Pfigt; . 

Af)ont tIw' lime n Xiiliouid ^’o.'doroTiot* was liold at. C‘alf*uttfi. 

at whioli “iHij ((jilx' Hoiiga! \\ as r< uf* t|. I>ut doJogsUos at ttaalrd from 

■I \ <Mfd town's in non horn India sur-h a^ ;V{r(*i'u1, Lonaros. Allahabad. 

Snrondr-rnat h l.binnrrjoj* and Mr. Anx'or Ali worn tho ohiof organisers. It 
was tun Into to siiS]ioiid the {..'nid’ortaioo v, lion ilioy learnt of the (\)ngross 
na'flingal Ih.mhay but from llio i\r\i year, writes Sir Snronderanath, 
“t hose jyho \vork'*d with ns joined tljo ('o?»gross and lioartily co-oj)eratefl 
with h,' S. X. .Bannoj jee : A Xatiun in Aiid\ing, Pages 08-90. 

•1. At llie first .session 2 ^Iii.slni! deh^gales atteraled, at tbo second 
there w(M'o Mnsliin (Ud< gales and ai th('sixth (k>ngres.s 107 Muslim 
d<‘]egiitC‘S aHend(‘d. 

5. Mr. TTuine divid{’<l tfa* opjamonts of the Congress into throe 
classes :- {>/) Anglo-Indian othoials ,'ual tla* Anglo-Indian pre.SH ; (ft) a 
few iialjau fossils, honest hni warding in iintlerslanding ; (c) and a 

- {Cortiinned on page J J/}) 
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of ufcra-Ioyalists with the liolp of Raja Sihv IVasad of Benaivs 
Otherw’iso, th(^ (Vaigi oss w as l‘uIly , j ^ of the })eopl(^ 

and till the Sj)li< of MM)? eonfained almost ah tl)e noted Indians 
of the day and j\]so a. number of able and liberal-mind(‘(l 
Anglo-Tndia.ns like Mr. Hurne, Sir William Wedderburn. Sir 
Henry Cotton, Mr. Andrew^ Yule and Mr. Norton.- Till the Surat 
Split the (V)ngr(\ss was a moderate or a liberal organisation and 
represent(Ml only th(^ er]u(\aled (rlasses.^* its headers, w^ith the 
exception of M r.'Tilak and possibly of Mr. (»okhale, were not 
prepared to make personal sacrific(*s to win liberty but were 
believers in “political mendicancy” and not in self-reliant 
independent action. Hut nonc ihe-le.ss, the Indian National 
Congress of 1885-1907. with all its professions of loyalty, studied 
moderation, and a|)p(‘aling, nay, begging tone, did in those" 
days a great amount of spade w'ork in national awakening, 
|)oiitical education, and in uniting Indians and in creating in 
them the consciousness of a common Indian nationality. 


((^oniinuff/ front paqv U i) - 

certain niunlH'r of t iino sors ors.fur ms tiu* .Muslims were con- 

c(‘rn(*d, >1r. lluiiic\s opinion wms tbnt “1 he bosti!<‘ stimulus cainc from 
1h(» outsi(i(‘, iVom a (V*av ill-advised ofticials who cliriji; 1o the pestiicnlial 
d(»etrinc of"-l)tri(le ei intpora," H(m ailed the eontCor-agitMl i(»ii as tirtifieial 
and miseliievous. Wedderburn : Allan ()(*taviaii liunie, Pay:es 71 to 7a. 

1. Howe\'(*r the <lele«?ates were ih»i eleeled represtaif a1 i\’es of th(" 
pooplf!. They represented the best minds of I be nation, 

2. Writes Lula. Lajpat Hai : “Tlie movement was started by an 

Knglisbnian at the siiggestitm of an Knglisb Pro-Coiisnl.” ‘dt was a 
movement not/Voa? (^^)lmg Tmlia, Page 154). If was true that 

Mr. Hume was on<' of t he (diief orgaiiiser.s of t he Congress ajid tha t, his 
consultation with Tword Dufferin was re.sponsible for giving it a political 
colouring. But it is also a fatd. that Lord J.)uf1erin opposed the move¬ 
ment in J8S8 and described tbe Congress as represerit iiig a **mieros(!(>pie 
minority”. Moreover, as has bc'en deseribed above', the foundation of tlu' 
Cofigress was the euhnination of a. movement whieh was essentially 
national and indigenous. The ground for it had been firepaied by 
political associations in the provinces and th«'idea of a national organi¬ 
sation was first given out by Siireiidranath Ihinnerjoc in and even 
at the tiTne wdien the (^)ngress met at Bombay t he Nat ional (/Conference 
M’as holding its sittings at Calcutta'. 

3. Writes Sir Ahilent ine (’hirol in Indian Unrest, J5tge 154-155 ; - 
“It represents only one class, or rather a section of one class, llie Western 
edueated middle' and mainly professional class, (H)nsistiiig largely of 
lawyers, docto. s, school raasteis, now'spapermcn :—itnportant and’ in¬ 
fluential class no doubt, but whi<di only represents an infinitisimal 
fraction-- barely, one-hundrodth part of tlio'Avholo population.” 



CHAPl'ER X 

THE INDIAN COUNCILS ACT, 1892. 

I 


Tho Indian Counoilw Act, 1802, was tlie first result of the 
woi k of the Indian National Congress. Tlie (Vmgross had passed 
at its very first session a resolution exj)ressing grave dissatisfac¬ 
tion at tlie existing system of govtM’nnient and liad asked for 

‘‘the reform and ex 2 >an 8 ion of the.CV>uncils by the admission 

of a considerable 2 >roj)ortion of elected members,” “ the creation 
of similar (Councils for the N. W. Province and Oudh, and also 
for the Punjab”, and for giving to the (kruncils the right of 
discussing the Budget and interpellating “tlio Executive in regard 
to all the branches of tlie administnitioii.”^ 

7die ])roceedings of t he Congress were watcdied with sym¬ 
pathy by the Covornment for the first two years but its attitude 
clianged entirely from 1888, as the^ (k)ngress began to attract 
too much attention both in India and in England. Lord 
Diifferin chai’acterised the Congress as representing only a 
“rnieroscopic minority”- of educated Indians. All sorts of 
difficulties were placed in the way of the holding of the 4th 
session at Allahabad and in 1800 instructions were issued pro- 
liibiting government servants from attending tlie sessions of the 
(•oiigross. 

All the same, Lord Dulferin felt it' necessary to take tlie 
Congress demand for reform of the Councils seriously. He 
aiipointed a Committee of his Council and with its help drew 
nj) “a plan for the enlargement of our Provincial Councils, for 
the enhancement of their status, the multiplication of their 
functions, tlie partial introduction.of the elective princi¬ 

ple, and the liberalisation of their general character as political 
institutions.'"^ HowcA'cr, no attempt was made to introduce 
the parliamentary system and the executive was to remain 
“directly rc\sponsible, not to any local authority, but to the 
Sovereign and the British Parliament.”^ For this reason the 


.1. I vo.solutioTi No. 13, Bosant ; How India Wrought for Freedom, 
page J;J. 

2. S])ee(?li of Lord Diifferin af St. Andrews CMiib, Caloiitta. 

3. Bt'port on Indian Constitutional Reforms, 1918, jiago 42. 

4. jjage 4:3. 
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plan provided for reienUon of live majorily of the noniiiiated 
element and of the power to the executive liead of overriding 
the CouneiLs.^ 

The 8eeretary of State for India, while ap])roving the 
other features of the plan, did not agree to tlic introduction of 
the principle of election. However, while dis[)atches were 
passing between the Secretary of State and the (h>vei*nnient of 
India, a Bill to amend the Indian Councils Act, 18t>l, was 
introduced by INIr. C/harles Bradlaugh in tlie HousiJ of Coiuinons 
in IStK), embodying tlio scdieme of reforms passeil by tlu^ 
Congress Session of 18Sp, over which he had f>een called upon 
to preside. 'J'he chief features of the sclierne were a system of 
election through eii^ctorai colleges and tlie i*cstri(itif)n of tJu' 
oitieial eloujent to not more than one-fourili—the (dectcd element- 
was not to be l(\ss than one half in both the Imi)erial and Jho- 
vincial Legislative Councils. The Bill, however was ciowd(‘d 
out by the other business.- 

In ISPO the Coverninent rm'asure was introduct'd in llu‘ 
House of Jjoids and was jiassed by it with c^ertain important 
amendments but coubl not go l)eyond the lirst reading stage in 
the House of Cbmmoris. It was not until 181)2 that the aineJKl(;d 
(fOviMnment Bill could pass the two Houses and become tJic 
Indian Councils Act, 1892. 


II 

The firs! thing that the Act of 1892 did was to iiKucaso 
the number of additional members- in the case of the Supi*eme 
Council to not less than ten and not more than sixteen ; and, 
in the ease* of the Bombay and Madras Councils to not less t han 
eight and not more than iwojity.** The maximum for Bengal was 
lixed at twenty and for the N. W. P. and Oudh at fifteen.'^ 

The increase in the number of additional members was 
described by Mr. .Sclwann, MJ?., ‘'as a very paltiy and misci- 
able additiorf' but was deferifled Mr. Curzon Avith the 
plea “that the efficieney of a deliberative body is not necessarily 
commensurate with its numerical strength...oA'cr-large bodies... 
do not promote economical administiation, but arc apt to diffuse 
their force in vague and A^apid talk.’’* 


J. Kopurl on liidian Constitutiojitt! Jtoforiiis, J9J8, pagu 44. 

2. Mi*. Bradluiigh made aiiolher altompt year but w ith the 

same result. 

3. Clause 1 Sub-Seeiiou J <V: 2 of j,ho Act, Mukherjee : ladiaii 
Constitutional Doeiunents. \'ol. 1, J>age 227. 

4. Keitli : Spec?che.s aud Documents on Indian Policy. \'oI. If, 
page 60. 
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SecondJy, tlic Act (‘i}i]:)o\v(*re(l the (iovernor'CTeneral in 
Council Avith the appioval of the Secu’etaTT of State in Council 
to make regulations for noiuinatiori of addilionaJ members and 
“to prescribe tlie luannor in wliich such regulations should be 
carried into eHect/*' It was assured by the (ilovernmejit, as 
stated by I-.()r(l Kilnbeil<*y, that “under this Clause it wall be 
])ossiblo for tlie (biAcrnor-tGeneral to ni.ake arrangements by 
which certain [lersons niUA^ presented to him, having been 
cliosen by election, if the Covernor (leneral should find tliat 
such a systtmi can properlA* b(^ established/'- 

Thirdly, tlie A(‘t ('iiabled t he (’ouneiJs to discuss the annual 

financial stalenumt- “not...to vote the Hiidget.item by item... 

hut to.indulg<^ in a. fully, free and fail*, ciiticisiii of tlie 

financial policy of the Covernment*''*. 

Lastly, the mem hers of the ConneiJs wi^re given the right 
of asking (piestions on matters of puhlii? interest, subject “to 
such conditions and r(»sl riot ions as may lie prescribed in rules 
made by the (hneiTior-Gcneral or the Provincial Governors.’’* 


1. (Maiiso t-Siil) 4 of the .Aci, Mukliorjoe : Indian Constitu- 

tinrial Documents VoJ. II, Page 227. 

2. Keilli : S|)ere}j(‘.s Documents on Dulian Policy, Vol II, page 60, 
a. Jf)/W, page iiti. 

4. //><>/, ])agc r>7. „ 
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CHAn'ER XI 


CHANGES : ADMINISTRATIVE & CONSTITUTIONAL 

I 

Tlj(^ Tiext land mark in tlio history of oonstitutional develop- 
inonl ill India is tho jiassir.g of the Indian Councils Act, JIKH), em- 
l) 0 (Jying the reforms associr.red with the names of Lords Morley 
and Mink). The intervening jieriod—1892-J!)()9—is important for 
several ad in ini strati ve a(^t.s and clianges, many of which are 
associated wdth t he name of Lord ('nrzon. The keynote of these 
changes is centralization and officialisat ion t hough the polic}?' of 
financial devolution hr'gun in the last period is (lontinued. An¬ 
other hiature of J^ord Cnrzon's regime was the distrust of Indians 
and the disbelief in their ability and honesty and an inexorable 
cpiest for eftieieiicyb irrespective^ of tlie eonseciuences. However, 
the most notable event of the period, 1S‘>2-I1)0U, w-as Lhe birth of 
a lunv spirit in tlie ])(!opie- t he sjiirit of manlin ess and self- 
reliance and willingness to sacrilice to win national freedom. The 
last six years of tlie period wer(‘ ^\ eai*s of grave t urmoil and un¬ 
rest. They gave rise to tw'o new schools oi‘}>o]itical thought-- 
the terrorist and th(^ anarcdiist school and the school of romantic 
nationalism led by Mr. Tilak, Thibii Arbindo (Ihosh, Babii Bipin 
Chandar Pal and Lala Lajpat Rai. The Indian National Cong¬ 
ress was split into two (aimps the j\lod(‘rates and the Extremists; 
and the British (Government, in order to stem the tide of ex- 
treinisrn and levolution, devised the policy of rallying the 
Moderates and the Mohammedans and initiated the Pi^cforms of 
the ( Vmncils, popularlN' known as Morlev-Minto Reforms. 

11 

The first event in this iieriod, 18112-19011, that calls for notice 
is the continuance of t lie policy of tinancial devolution. The 
(jlovernment of Lord Cui zon tric'd to remove the fourfold defeets- 
of the 1882 system by tlie Quasi-Permanent Settlement of 1904 - 
by fixing definitely t he sbare of revenue w hich each province was 
to receive and wliicih w as not to be changed except in cases of 


1. In his t'arfwcll s|n?ech on 3Uth S(*])icmbor, 1005, Lord Cur/on 
said : “If 1 wore askc'd to sum nj) rny work in a single word, I would say, 
‘ellicicnoy’. That has boon our g()S])ol, the keynote of our administra¬ 
tion.” J^T^vinson : The Xow Spirit in India, page 13. 

2. See j^age 100 .supra. "I'he sv.sUnn of quin-quonnial revisions 
lod to wasicful exponditure ; to •ini.secmly wrangles at the time of re¬ 
vision’; made for ovor-rigidnoss in the eolleetion of land revenue ; and 
led to an inerease in iiieijiialities betw'een. the various ]m)viii(?os. 
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gi‘ave lni])erial neoes^!it \’ or ‘Miiilcss experioiice ])roved that i\w 
assignment made was dis})ro[)oitionate to normal jrrovineial 
needs.”^ The assignments made were caleuJated in accordance 
with the then existing normal requirements of tlio various pro* 
vinces and annual grants w^ere to be made for sj)ocial purposes to 
supplement them. This, no-doubt, led to the perpetuation of the 
existing inequalities but lemoved uncertainty and tlu^ temptation 
to extravagance and the depletion of balanc(\s. Ecjonoiny was 
not only made possible but encoinaged as tlie policy of attaching 
2 )rovincial surpluses was abandoned. 

The system inaugiuated in 11)04 did not- come into tbrcc in all 
the provinces till 1000 and was extendtMl to Ihirma in A]:)ril 1007. 
It WHS continued w itli little variation till 1012. 

Ill 

The second important event of tliis f)(*riod is the unification 
of the army in India and its reorganisation w ith a \lew' to efli- 
ciency in w^ar. Tills was laigely the w ork of Lord Kitehner, who 
w^as Corninander-in-Lhief in India during 1002-1000. Although 
the schenK> of reforms was submitted to the (Government in 
November 1002, the aidual reorganisatioii was not (*omplete till 
1008. An important slop in this direction was the ])assing of the 
Madras and Bombay .Ai niies Acts, 1802, Ijv the Brit-isli Pailia- 
ment, which aboliwshe<l the offi(^es of the (Minimandcr-in-Ohief of 
the Madi’as and Bom ha Ainiies, placed tlui wdiole army in Jndia 
under a single Commander in-dnef and under the (rontrol of the 
(lovernor-Ceneral-in-Couiicil.- 

In 1008, tlie Indian .\rmy consisted of two jjarts or aiiiiies, 
each of live divisions. The Northern Army bad its bead-quarters 
at Murre(‘ and t Ik^ striking point at iVsha/war ; and the? Southern 
Army had its head-(|narters at l\)oija and the striking point at 
Quetta. “At the head of each -was a (Jencral Ofiicer, w ho was 
res})oiisible for command, in.sjjcdion and training, but bad no 
administrativt^ fuiictioiis.-* For administrative purposes both the 
armies were directly subordinate to th(‘ Army Hf^adquarters. For 
tlie training of officers a staff college on the Camberley Model w as 
started at Quetta. 


1. Ke|>ort uii liiditui (‘oiistit-utioiial Jtefonus, Jl)18, l^ago 70. 

2. Tlu‘ way <rf urijticatioji IV»r (Jie army liad hotiii prepared by a num¬ 
ber .stej)s taken earl Jn 1804 tlie iJm^e Mi]itar>' Accounts^ Depart¬ 
ments were eonselidated into one ; in J87(> the three Jteinonnts i)epa*M- 
rnents were amalgainiited ; in 1884 t lie tlm*e Oolinanee Do]:)artmefits W(vr(^ 
united ; and in l8lil the t lirei^ Presidency St-alf Corps wei-e conibinod in 
one Indian Staff Corjis. I n 1880-87 Ihe lirst fiidian Keserve- both active 
and garrisoji---wa.s forna^d, 

3» Indian Army ami its Kvolntion, page ttl. 
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The result of the l eforms of I^rd Kitchner was an increase 
in the strength^ and efficiency*^ of the Indian army but they were 
also responsible for a large increase in military expenditure. 
Moreover, the lleforms did not mean any improvement in the 
position of Jndians in the army. On the other hand, the distinc¬ 
tion between martial and noii-martial races was pushed still 
further and tlie old (;]a,ss basis was maintained. The strength of 
the British l.roo})s was augmented, although they were to be 
used mainly for '‘internal security” and not so muc:h for the pro¬ 
tection of Indian fr ontiers.'* 


IV 

Closely eoniiected with the (piestion of the re-organisation 
and re-distribntion of the Jndian Army was the (piestion of fron¬ 
tier policy and control. Frontier distTi(?ts were under the dual 
control of the Punjab and the C-enlral Governments involving 
“fri(^tion, divided epunseds,—^ aceiJation,—(exaggerated centraliza¬ 
tion,” and “iiit(»rminabJe delays.”* Lord Curzon pioposed the 
abolition of the dual control aial the constitution of a separate 
North West Frontier Provim^e, under a sejjarate Chief (bmmis- 
siouer directly responsible to the Government of India. This 
w^as sfinedioneed by t he S(H*r(‘<ary of State and the new ])rovin(;e 
came into existence on 9th Novemln'r, 190I. the birthday of the 
iu*w King-Ejnj)eror- the* late King Edward VII. 

Ihd’oie Iwiving Lord Lansdovvne had initiated the ‘‘Forwai’d 
Policy" of establishing full (ontn.)] ov(r' the tribal territory as 
distinguished from tli(* “Back to tlie Indus” |K)licy advocate(i by 
c(U*tain military exp(r ts. J.,ord Curzon took np the middle posi¬ 
tion. Hi? withdrew most of t he British or Regular troops—10,000 
out of 15,000- from advanced [lositious. He (uitrusted the de- 
ffiiice of the tribal territoiy to o\ er JO,0(K) iriegulaj’ troops raised 
from the tribesmen. He adopted the system of making fixt?d 
allowanc(\s to the tribesmen at regular intervals “for keeping 
open the roads and the pass(^s, for the maintenance of p(vtce and 
trampiillity and foi* the jninislinumt of crime.”^ Behind the 


1, 'PIk! stiength of the FiekJ Army was increased to 9 Infantry and 
S Cavali y ciivisions w'ith a tt>tal strength of 152,000 men besides 82,000 in¬ 
ternal security troops. 

2. The reorganisation (.’luililed India *‘to dcspateli two ))Owerful 
armies, one to the Jine of Flelimmd aiul the other to the heights beyond 
KabiiJ—“Fraz('r : India Under (Tirzon and Aftej*, page 407. 

9. Sinee the Mutiny P>ritish troops ha\e ])erformed more and nime 
the functions of an occupaition army railier than of a defence force. 

4. lioiuildshay : Life of Lord (Tirztin, VoL II, page 134. 

5. Frazer : India Uiaier t'urzon and After, pages 53 & 54. 
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irregular troops was slationod military police to prevent the in¬ 
cursions of maraiKiiug free booters into the BriiisJi territory. 
Repilar troops were kej^t at convenient centres behind ready to 
strike at a moments' notice. Finally, roads were improved and 
strategic rfiilways were constructed to facilitate the moving of 
military columns. Thus w-as made the system of defences strong 
on tlie North West Fi ontier of India. 

V 

Tfie policy of (‘entralization begun in the case of the Frontier 
was carried out in other administrative spheres as well by Lord 
(^irzon. He cTeated a number of ‘"expert appointments” for 
guiding and controlling tin* poliew in sueli subjects as education, 
agriculture, sanitation, irr-igation, arediaeology, mines, commercial 
intelligence, etc. He found tljat tiie adniinistration of these 
subjects w^as suffering from the lack of a definite policy, uniform 
Kslandards and central control. To remedy these defects expert 
appointments—Directors-Ocneral of Education, Archaeology, 
Commercial Intelligeiu'e and Criminal Intelligence ; Jnsi)ectors- 
Cenerals of Agriculture aiuf Irrigation ; and thc! Sanitary Jn- 
speetor and tliief Inspt'.ctor of Mines W(m*c created. 

Lord Curzon also tried to impugn upon tlie autonomy of the 
rresidency ( fovernment s of Bom bay and Madras and to reduce 
them to the level of othen* provincial governmtmts. But thc 
Secretary of St ate and tlie British Cabinet did not agree. 

\T 

Closely allied to this policy of eeiittalisation w as that of 
oflieialisation of such popular institutions as the local bodies and 
the Universities, substituting nominations for coinpetitive exa¬ 
minations, and tlui keeping of higher public offices lesorved for 
the Britisl), becau.se “they possess, partly by heredity, partly by 
upbringing, and partly by education, the know'ledge of the prin¬ 
ciples of government, the habits of mind, and the vigour of 
character w hich are essential for the task.”* Lord C -urzondid 
not believe in the policy of educating Indians—as Lord Ripon 
bad done-- for self-government. He did not wish to sacrifice 
effieiency in thc jireseift for efficiency and freedom in tlie future. 
He was, therefore, responsible for two statutes directed towards 
tlie curtailment of local self-g«ivernment and the oflieialisation of 
the Universities. 

Tlic Calcutta (forporatioii Act, 1899, reduced the size of the 
Corporation from 75 to 50 members by cutting the 25 representa¬ 
tives of the taxpayers and giving the British element a definite 


1. Quotii'd in Buchan : Lord ^linto. 
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majority and rodiicing Indians to a minority both on the Cor¬ 
poration and on its (xnnmittc^es. The niea.snre was strongly re¬ 
sented by tlie people and 2s Indian members of the Corporation 
resigned in a body as a mark of protest. 

The same j)olicy appears to have been responsible for the 
passing of the Indian Universities Aet, 1004. As pointed out by 
Lord Ronaldshay, tbe cdiief result was to Europeanise the Senates 
and Syndicates of the universities and to turn them into some of 
“the most completely governmental universities of the world. 
Lord Curzon had enunciated the doctiine of state responsibility 
and control in the matter of university education as early as 1900 
and he attempted to earr^' it out through the Indian Universities 
Act, 1904. The measure was vehemently op])osecl by educated 
Indians tbroughotit the country. They, “sincerely thouglit/’ 
writes Sir Lovat Fraser, “that the Viceroy meant to deal a blow 
at the University sysLein.”“ 

The Act of 1904 attempted to acliie've llirec main things— 
(1) to extend the functions of the universities from mere examin¬ 
ing to the active promotion of study and resear(?h—which remain¬ 
ed a pious hope for several decades, (2) to make the connecjtion 
with the affiliated colleges closer and control over t hem stricter, 
and (3) to reduce the size of senates, syndicates and faculties. 
On the new senates four-^infi of the members were nominated by 
the G o v ernment. 

As pointed out by the official biograplier of Lord Curzoji, the 
expectations raised by the measure M ere not realised :—“'I’ruth 
comj)els the admission tljat the changes actuaJly brought about 
were small out of all pro portion... to tjic amount of thought M’hicli 
the Viceroy had devoted to thein.''^ 

vri 

% 

Lord Curzon was more fortunate with his reforms connected 
with land find its revenues, currency and commerce, irrigation, 
police and rail m- ay administration and the general machinery of 
bu reau crati c government. 

The machinery of administration had settled down “iii a 
well-worn groove'’ and had become ‘x4ogged aiid over-weiglited 
in all its parts.” The amount of noting and report writing 
was so great that “a que>stion gets tjed up in a tangle of manu¬ 
script and pT'int in which the real issues are utterly obscured.”'^ 


1. lionaUlshay : The T/if*' of Lord (\irzon. Vol, IT, r)age 

2. Frazer : Indian Under Curzon and After, ])a.ge 181. 

3. Ronaldshay : Tlie Life of Lonl Curzon. Vol. II, page 195. 

4. Ibid page 29. 
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Tins ]od to interminable delays one (*ase was hung up for sixty- 
one years. Lord UnrzoJi suggested a. number of improvements. 
Ho ‘‘tried to indn(‘.e the departments to settle theii* business in 
peT’sonaJ "consultations, to avoid ])rotraeted controversies, to 
reduce t he practice of ‘noting’ and to prevent delays in arriving 
at (conclusions/'^ 

It is not necessai*y to deal here witli all tlio other adminis- 
trative^ reforms initiat(Ml by Lord Uurzon. Attention may be 
drawn here very briefly to the reforms introduced in the system 
of administration of the Police and the Railways. 

The police system was re-organised in I SO I on the basis of 
the recommendations of tfie Police (Vunmission, JSOO. In each 
province the ])olice was under tJie general inMnagement of an 
Inspector-Ueneral. In eaeli district tliere was a Su]ierintendent 
who Mas assisted in larger (iistricf s l)y an Assistant Superinten¬ 
dent, both of w hom w ere Eujopeans. Each district w as divided 
into a number of circl<^s, each incfiargc of an Inspecjtor and each 
circle had a number of police stations, each under a Head Con¬ 
stable. There were sergeants and (Constables atla(^hed to police 
stations. They WTre all in the subordinate service. The Distri(;1 
Magistrate had general powers of su|)ervision a fid management . 

There was general dissatisfiietion with the working of the 
p(dice system and in 1902 a Polme (bmmission was ap])ointed 
with 8ir Andrew' Eraser as Chairman. The Commission made 
elaborate recommendations arranged under 127 heads, which 
w'ere largely accepted by the (Tovernment and given efiect to in 
1905. Among the important n^jonmumdations of the Com¬ 
mission w^ere :—(I) direct recruitment in placje of promotion in 
higher ranks and a, clear demarcation in the police organisation 
above the head coiistabJc class, (2) increase in salaries,'^ (3) 
increase in the police force and employment of existing village 
agencies for poli(3e work. (4) establishment of training schools 
both for officers and constables, (5) reforms in the method of 
investigation : (0) work to be judged by local inspection and 

iiicpiiry, and not by statistics ; and (7) the establishment of 
Provincial Depar tments of Criminal Investigation with a Central 
Department unt' .u’ a Director of Criminal Intelligence. 

I'he reorganisation of 1005 nearly doubled the cost of 
police administration from f2,001,344 in 1001-02 to £4,602,997 
in 1911-12; but there was no proportionate increase in the 
efficienc^^ of the police force. It continued to be as unpopular 
as before. 


1. Frazer : India Under Curznn and After, page 256. 

2. Thc' niinimnm pay recommended for a (jon.stablo was Hs. 8/- but 
tlie Government fixed it ai Hs. 7'- per month. 
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The system of railAvay administraiion in india was also 
unsatisfactory and needcMi a. ‘root and biancir nd'onn, according 
to Sir 'J'hornas llobortson, tlie railway export invitocl by Lord 
('tirzon from England to advise him. Acting on his recommen¬ 
dation a Railway lioard was created in 1005, consisting of a 
Chairman and two members. In hK)S, tlio Board with its 
staff with the designation of the Chnii man ehanginl into l^resi- 
dent, with extended powers and direct access to the Viceroy— 
was constituted into a separate Railway Department, with its 
own Accountant-Ceneral and Chief Engineer. The l)ei)artment 
was included in the portfolio of the Mernber-in-charge of Com¬ 
merce and Industry. 

VITI 

Among events of constitutional ini})ortancc that took 
place during this period may be mentioned the passing of the 
Resolution in favour of holding simultaneous examinations for 
the L (;. S. in the House of ('ojnmons in 189;i ; the death of 
Queen Victoria., tlio coronation of King Edward V1|J, the 
holding of the Delhi Durbar and the visit of H. R. H. the 
Prince and Ihincess of Wales ; the passing of the Indian Councils 
Act, P,MM, and the Council of india Act, 1907 ; and the clarifi¬ 
cation regarding the position of the members of the Viceroy’s 
Council and of the relationship between the Covernor-CeneVal 
and the Secretary of State for India.. 

The resolution in favour of holdiiig simultaneous exami¬ 
nations for the 1. S, passed in 18J)3 w'as the result of the 
efforts of Mr. Dadabhai Naroji in the House of Commons, of 
w hich ho was then a member. It was held by tlie then iSecre- 
tary of kState that the Resolution w as passed by a snatch vote. 
It was sent for opinion to India : but, with the notable excep¬ 
tion o.f the Madras (ioveruinent,^ all the other Covernments, 
both C'cntral and l^rovincial, w('re strongly against the 
resolution. 

On Januaiy 2:hd, 1901, death took place of Queen Victo¬ 
ria ; and Lord Curzoii decided to found a memorial to commemo¬ 
rate her reign, as w^ell as “the renowned or remarkable episodes 
of the past and should provide a gallery or museum for the 
collection of similar objects in the future.”-- The result was 
the construction of the famous Victoria Memorial Hall at 
Calcutta at the huge cost of £550,000. It has been described 
by Lord Rdnaldshay as “the finest structure that has been rear¬ 
ed in india since the days of the Moguls, and the most splendid 
concrete monument of British Rule.”^ 


1, The Madras Oovermnent had also expressed itself against the 
Gagging Act, 1878. 

2, Ronaldshay : Life of Lord Curzon, Vol. JI, page 157. 

3, Ibid, page 162. 
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Lord Ciirzon proposed to King. Edward VII the idea 
ofliolding Ids coronation in India as well, during the next 
cold weather ; but when this was not foinul accepta ble he propos¬ 
ed the holding of a grand Imperial Durbar instead, w hich was 
held on Jatiuarv’^ 1st, 1003 , at a cost of £ 180,000 excluding 
iriilitary exT)enditure and tlie lavish outlay h\ the Indian 
States. * ‘ 

Daring this period also took plaee the visit of the then 
Prince and Princess of Wales, w Inch passed off w ell, in s])ite of 
the fears that were eaitertained on account of the prevailing at¬ 
mosphere of resent ment in the country due to the Partition of 
Bengal. 

IX 

In accordance with t he provisions of the Act of 1871 the 
post of the Public Works Member was both created (in 1875) 
and abolished (shortly hefore the arrival of Lord Cnrzon in 
India). $in the Viceioy pressed for the creation of a 

Sixth Membership of Iris Council once again, this time for tlie 
I)ortfolio of (bmmeree and Industiy, This was dfuie by the 
Indian Councils Act, lh04, 'Die A(‘t empowered the ihxnvii 
to appoint a Sixtli Ordinary Alember to the fkxccutive Council 
of the Governor-(leneral, without specifying the jiort folio. A 
Sixth Member for Commerce and Industry was added in 1005. 

Tlie constitution of the India Council was also modified 
during this period hy the (.Wincil of I ndia Act, H)()7. By it the 
Secretary of State for India was empowered to raise the maxi¬ 
mum number of members to fourteen. The servi (‘0 condition 
w-as also modilied, the jieriod luiviiig lieeu redn(*ed from ten 
to five years. The salary aud tenun* of members was also 
reduced from £1,200 to £1,000 a year aud from ten to seven 
years respectively. 

X 

With the enlaigoment. of the size and powci*s of the 
Legislative Council in 1802 the (j nest ion arose as to whether 
members of the MxeMuitivc Council could sjjcak aiid vote as 
they liked in tlu' legislatures, if necjossary, even ojiposing each 
other. Tliis was finally settled by the l)ispat(;li of the Secre¬ 
tary of State, dated the 2(>th June, 1805, which unequivocally 
laid down the doctrine of the solidarity and the unity of the 
Executive Council in all matters—both executive and legislative. 
“The policy adopted is the policy of the Government as a 
whole, and, as sueli, must be accepted and promoted by all 
who decide to remain members of the ( JovtunmiMU.”^ 


38. 


1. DijnibcJl : Loyal India : A Snrv(*y of Seventy ^Vars, pages 37 and 
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Within the next few years serious differences arose in the 
Viceroy’s Executive Council leading nltimatcly to the resigna 
tion of Lord Curzon. The controversy was over a very impor¬ 
tant constitutional issue — viz, the position of the Commander- 
in-Chief in the system of government in the country. Tlie 
position taken up by Lord Kitclmer was constitutionaliy 
incorrect and in practice dangerous. He wanted to be both 
the Commander-in-Chief and the War-Minister at the same 
time, as pointed out by Lord Curzon. But the political 
exigencies in Britain made the British Government support the 
Commander-in-Chief rather than the Vicero}"^ and the Secretary 
of St ite proposed a compromise, wdn'ch w-as modified by the 
Viceroy, and acce})ted by both the parties.- However, wdien the 
time came for putting it into operation, it was realised })y tlie 
Viceroy that the Secuetary of State did not intend to carry out 
the compromise in its true spirit, 1’he Viceroy l)ad suggested the 
name of General Barrow but the Secretary of State rcjeci ed the 
suggestion and proposed to appoint a j)erson wdth more technical 
qualifications for the work of supply. Under the circumstances 
Lord Curzon had no option but to t/elegra])h his resignation. This 
he did on August J 2, 1905. The resignation was accejrted and 
Lord Minto was appointed Lord Curzon’s successor. 

Under the system chat finally came into force on March 19, 
1906, the Military De})artment w^as split into two—the Army 
Department in cliarge of the Commander-in-CIiief and the otJier 
Department of Military Supply in charge of the new member of 
Military Supply. Tlicse arraiigements placed too great a strain 
upon the (brnniander-in-Chief especially after the post of the 
Supply Member was abolished, in 1909, as there was not enough 
WT^rk for him. As remarked by the Report of t he Mesopotamian 
Commission—it was not possible for one man to perform ade¬ 
quately the combined duties of the Connnander-in-Cliief and the 
Military Member of the Council, particularly in times of war. 
This was demonstrated tragically in the conduct of operations in 
Mesopotamia during the 1st Great War. The position w^as also 
.serious from the points of view' of military expenditure and 
Indianization of the Army—as a reduction in the exi)enditure and 
quickening in the rate of Indianisation would be easier to secure 
under civilian rather tlian military control. 

xi 

The resignation of Lord Curzon once again brought to 
the fore-front the question of relationship between the two 


1. Aftt^r his great victories in Sudan, Lord Kitchn<»r was regarded as 
a national hero and it was believed that his rosignation would mean a fall 
of the Ministry in England. 

2. The compromise accepted was that besides tbo 0)Tnmander*in- 
Chief there will be a Member of Supply, who will act as a H(>cond adviser 
on Military Affairs to the Government, besides looking 1o the technical 
matters of Military Supplies, 
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heads of the Indian (Jovemmenl—the final, legal anthority at 
Home and the Man on the spot, the Head of the Govemment in 
India. The legal position was clear ajid unambiguous—the 
Governor-Oenoral was suhoidinate and n as required to obey the 
Secretary of State and to carry out the instructions and orders 
issued by him. None-the-less, the actual relations varied from 
time to time and depended less on the letter of the law than up¬ 
on personal equation. This has never lK*eT\ made clearer than 
in the period, J892>in09, when India had perhaps the strongest 
Viceroy of modern times, and. a little later, when the India 
Office had one of t he ablest and most influential member of the 
Cabinet as its Chief (Lord Morley)— \a1io in spile of his radical 
views on democracy was apt to be most aulocratic in practice. 

The two S( cjctaiies of State, with whom Lord Curzon had 
to deal, were his personal friends and admii'ers—who went to the 
utmost length to acreommodate hind hut they ult imately had to 
overrule him. As was pointed out to him by Sir A. Codlcy—the 
general impression was “that you are inclined...to carry your 
protest beyond the recognised official limits, to bring pressure to 
bear to force the hanefs of the Covernment at home. '- Ultimate¬ 
ly things reached such a pass that the Scm ret ary of States was 
fiorced to administer to Lord (Xirzon such a. rebufl’ the*, like of 
which it is difficult lo find^ in tlje history of relationship between 
the Secretary of State and the (iJovernor-f jJeneral of India. 

The chief factor that was responsible for the failure on the 
part of Lord Curzon lo maintain cordial relations with the 
authorities at Home was of a personal nature. He did not possess 
an “understanding mind." His temperament was autocratic and 
obstinate and these defects were aggiavatod by liis pli>'sical ail¬ 
ment, strain of overv ork and the trying climate. He lac*ked im¬ 
aginative sympathy and tact and invariably rubbed tlm peoide 
the wrong wav. And, in spite of liis great, abilities. Ins tremen¬ 
dous energy and application, his organising skill and administra¬ 
tive pow ers, his high sense of duty and of quixotic justice, his 
desire to do good to the people and make government efficient, 
he failed to w in public confidence and support either in England 
or in India, 


1. “You will not beliovo it,” w'roCe IMr. Broderick to Lady Curzon, 
“but tlie Secretary of State praelically abdicates his legal functions and 
becomes George’s (Lord Curzoirs) ambassador at the Court of St. 
James...” 

2. As an instance, it may ho mentioned that when the British 
Government declined to sanction the association of tlio King’s nanie with 
the remission of taxation at the Delhi Durbar Lord Chirzon cabled t(» the 
Private Secretary of the King for help. 

3. The Despatch was characterised by Lord Ripon “as the greatest 
rebuff administered lo any Government of India since the days of Lord 
Ellen borough’s famous Despatch to Lord Canning about the affairs of 
Oudh.” 
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In strange contrast to Lord Ciirzon was the personality of his 
successor, Lord Minto. Writes his biographer : “Minto shrewdly 
assessed the temperament of the Secretary of State and set him¬ 
self to counteract its dangers. His aim was by patient arguments 
and adroit suggestions to get Mr. Morley to believe that the 
policy of the Oovernment of India was initiated by White 

Hall.However towards the end of his term the relations 

of Lord Minto with Lord Morlej* were becoming rather strained. 
This was due largely to the strictness of control exercised from 
Home over the Government of India. Wrote Lord Minto :—‘‘No 
one except those who have been behind the scenes here knows 
that the interference has been about every little thing.''^ How ¬ 
ever, his tact, skill and unfailing courtesy and suavity of manners 
saved the situation and he was able to get his way. “in every¬ 

thing since I have been here...''^ 


1. iBuchan : Lord Minto, page 223 and 224, 

2. /6 k/, pages 312-313. 





CHAPTER XU 


THE RISE OF RELIGIOUS NATIONALISM 

I 

The national niovoineiit had begun in India with tlie founda¬ 
tion of the Indian Xational Congress. iT) 1SS5 and it was due to 
the agitation (‘arried on by it that the Indian Councils Act, 1892, 
was ultimately passed by the Parliament. Tlie insralrnent of re¬ 
forms contained in the Act of 1892 did not satisfy the Congress 
and it gave expression to its flissatisfaction at tlie session held in 
X'mas J89»'b The system of elections introdiKted was a round 
about one; the rights given to members of the Councils were 
strictly limited ; the Piinjab was ‘‘denied tlie right to lie re¬ 
presented either in the V'iceroy's or in any local Council” ; and 
the rules of election framed were unfair they dt^prived certain 
sections of representation altogelher and gave otlier interests 
undue representation,^ Jn franiing the rules (*are had lieen taken 
to see that the pei\sons cliosen sliould be as far as possible not 
independent mc'ii but those who could lie easily influenced.'^ The 
number of non-official members was very small.’* The functions 
and powers of the (.Vmiicils were strictly limited. Under these 
circumstances tlie (Vurncils did not provide much scope for use¬ 
ful work of national uplift- that work had to be done from the 
platform of other associations, ])olitiea], social and religious, and 
through the Indian Press. 

The chief among the other associations which did work of 
national awakening and regeneration Avas the Indian National 
Congress. Every year at the end of December educated Indians 
interested in jiolitics and in the building up of an Indian 
nationality met in an im};ortant town of each province by turns 
and discussed the various questions of national concern, especial¬ 
ly relating to administraiiou, education and economics and gave 
expression to their A'iews on t hem in a moderate, reasoned and 


1. Rosohit ioii I of 189a. fiesatit : How liulia Wrought for Free¬ 
dom, page 177. 

2. To give one : out of 6 seats in Rombay 2 were allotted 

to a European mercantile community but. none to the Indian mercantile 
conimunily. Two seats Avere given to SindJi while none to the Central 
Division of the Bombay Presidencry, c^ontaining Poona and Satara. 

3. Out of the 24 members in the Central LegivsJative Council 14 were 
oflicials and 5 elected and 5 nominated non-ofliciaiM. 
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loyal manner, in the fonn of resolut ions. These resolutions and 
the spee(?hos of th(> leaders theieon weie r(*j)rodu(,*ed in the 
Indian press and were eomrnented uf)on. ThciV were read and 
discussed by thousands of Indians all over the (jountry and they 
could not but influence their minds and hearts. It was unfortu¬ 
nate that the resolutions of the Oongress tiad no infiuerK^e upon 
the (Government and the reforms asked in tlunn w ere not effected. 
But. none the less, the odiieaiive value of the work done by the 
CV)ngress was ^roat. The number of persons taking interest in 
public affairs was growing and a f)ublic opinioii was being built 
up in the eountrv on (piestions of national importance. 7'he 
actions of the (Goverjunent were being watched closely and during 
the first fi ve years of fJie 2()th (ientury aroused a storm of opposi¬ 
tion. As a matter of fai^t a new’ life w as pulsating in the hearts 
of the people and the national movement was hroadening into a 
I’eal mass movement. Tfiere arose two new sc'liools of nationalism, 
both of which w ere permeated wdtli a diM>p religious spirit, though 
each follow^ed its own separate methods. Tlie leaders of each 
school were men of great courage and of self-saerificing and inde¬ 
pendent spirit, dominated by tlie love of the country and the dis¬ 
like of foreign rule ; and they were distinguished from the older 
Congressmen hy their disbelief in the good faith and generousity 
of the British and in the tilli(‘iencv of the metliod of‘f)olitical 
mendican(\\' and by their fait h in self-reliant and indej)endent 
action. Tlie leaders of both the new scliools w eic^ dominated by 
the same spirit ; tliey Avere against wesiornisation of India and 
her people ; th(»y were intensely and tw en aggressiv(»ly nationalis¬ 
tic ; and they worked for the same! goal -a free, independent 
India restored to its pristine purity amJ ancient glor\’ and pros¬ 
perity. 'fhe difference betAveen th(‘ two scjIiooIs was one of 
method only—the Extremists believed in political agitation and 
national reconstruction through the lioyeott of British goods and 
British institutions sucli as goveniment offices, courts, schools, 
etc., and through swadeshi and llio setting up of national, indi¬ 
genous institutions like tlie national schools, arbitration boards, 
panchayats, etc. Tlie Revolutionaries belicw ed in the efficacy 
of Western revolutionary methods and specially in terrorism and 
political assassinations through dacoities and the use of the pistol 
and the bomb. 


ri 

The rise of new^ nationalism in the first decade of the 20th 
century cannot be attributed to any single factor like the bid for 
power by the displaced Brahmins^ or to the discontent cans id 
by the partition of Bengal and other unjiopular acts of Lord 
Curzon's regime or to the failure of old Congress methods of 
sweet reasonableness and petitions. There Aveie a number of 


1. Cliiml : Indian iinrvtft. Read pagou X and XJ and 40 & 43, 
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factors/including the last two just mentioned, which combined 
to give a new turn to the Indian National Movement in the be¬ 
ginning of the 20th century and led to the creation of the two 
new schools of nationalism—the Extremists and the Revolu¬ 
tionaries. 

In the lirst instance certain events took place abroad which 
liad a great liberating inlluence upon the minds of tlie people in 
India. Among them were the defeats of the Italians by Abysi- 
nians in 1896^ and more partienlarly of Russia by Japan in 1905. 
They exploded tlie mytli of European superiority and invinci¬ 
bility and heralded “the dawn of a. new era for the whole of 
Asia.”^ They gave a new hope to the people in India and made 
them study the liistory of Japan and to enquire into the causes 
of her rising greatness. Her success was attributed to her unique 
patriotism, spirit of sacrifice and nationality. “These virtues, 
it was thought, could work miracles, and enable even a subject 
and disarmed country like India, to free herself from the crushing 
bondage of England.''^ These ideas were strengthened by the 
accounts Indians read of the new movements for national uplift 
and freedoni that were going on in oriental and semi-oriental 
countries like Egypt, Russia, Persia and Turkey. In this con¬ 
nection it is also necessary to mention the influence exerted by 
the achievement of national unity and independence by Italians 
under the inspiring leadership of Mazzini, Garribaldi and Cavour. 
The life and works of Mazzini in particular were written and 
translated in Indian languages and the national loaders in India 
used the Italian example to arouse patriotism in the minds of 
tlieir countrymen. 

More important than the influence of external events in 
arousing Indians and in making them discontented with things 
as they were was the quest for efficiency pursued ruthlessly by 
Ijord Curzoa in India, trampling under foot all ambitions and 
aspirations of young Indians. During 1892-1909 a series of un¬ 
popular acts were passed and enforced by the British adminis¬ 
tration which aroused a storm of opposition in the country and 
bred hatred of foreign rule in the minds of Indians. The results 
of the passing of tlie Calcutta Corporation Act, 1899, and the 
Indian Universities Act, 1904, have already been described in the 
previous Chapter. Attention may be drawn here briefly to the 
other unpopular measures and policies of this period. 

The first among the unpopular measures was the Age of 
Consent Act, 1891, which raised the age of consent from 10 to 12 


M,.?by Abyssinia is supposed to have added fire 
to likik s agitation in 1S97.” Oarrat: An Indian Commentary, page 134. 

2. Pradhan : Indian’s Struggle for Swaraj, i>age 69. 

3. Ibidf page 75. 
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years. It was a ineasure of reform initiated by Mr. Malabari but 
was opposed vigorously by Mr. Tilak and lU.. Sasadhar and was 
greatly resented by the orthodox peo])le throughout the country. 
Another Act whicli aroused great resentment among Indians was 
the Official Secrets Act, 1904. It extended the provisions of the 
Indian Officials Secrets Act of 1889 and Act IV of J 898 in two 
directions -one, to include in the offences pnniihable under the 
Act of 1889 not only disclosures of military secrets but also those 
relating to civil affairs : and, se(*ond, to include in the offences 
punishable imder the Act of 1898 newsj>apor criticisms “likely to 
bring the (h)verninent or eonstiiiited autliority into susjuoion or 
contemf)!.” The Act of 1898 had delined sedition as exciting or 
attempting to excjite ‘ fectings of disaffect ion towards Her Majesty 
or Governm(>nt establislied by hiw in British India” and hacl 
inserted a new Section 153A in the Indian l\nal (Vxle “to punish 
those w4io were found guilty of piomoting enmity between 
classes.” 

Indians also resented greatly the policy which Lord Ciirzon 
pursued on the 1‘rontier and towaTds Afghanistan and Tibet. 
They did not like the extension of Jirilisli Tniperialism and the 
heavy inereaso in the military expendituie. For the same reasons 
they were against tlie desjxitch of Indian tioops to Cliina and 
Soiith Africa. Indians stTongly resentr^fl the employment of their 
trooi)s to further British imperialistic designs. 

Unpopular as these mi^asures and polic‘ies were they would 
have been insuHicient by tlunnselves to create the anti-govern¬ 
ment movement in 1905 and the suc(*eediiig years had it not been 
for the stupid and miscdiievous persistence of the Government of 
Lord (Jurzon in carrying out the Partition of Bengal amidst 
universal protests. 


Ill 

The Partition of Bengal was effected on October IGtli, 1905, 
ostensibly for reasons of administrative convenience and efficiency. 
It is true tliat the Prov inc(? of Bengal, with its 80 million inhabi¬ 
tants, was too big a charge for a single head and that too a mere 
Lieutenant-Governor. ’But, it must be remembered, that Bengal 
included in it, at that time, a large number of non-Bengali people 
—Bihar and Orissa alone accounted for 21 million people. The 
needs of administrative eflicieftcy could siirely'^ have been met— 
as was done six years later—by sej)arating tlie non-Bengali speak¬ 
ing parts from Bengal proper. But the partition enforced divi led 
Bengal into two parts—Bengal proper with only 18 million 
Bengalies out of a total population of 54 millions ; and Eastern 
Bengal and Assam, with a total population of 31 millions out of 
which 25 millions w^ere Bengalies and as many as 18 millions 
Mohammedans. It would thus appear that the motive behind 
the partition was not really administrative convenience but was 
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much more sinister. As pointed out by Lord Ronaldshay, ‘'the 
intelligentsia of the provinct?'’ interpreted it “as a subtle attfick 
upon the growing solidarity of Bengali nationalism.’’^ And it is 
clear from the manner in which tlie l^artition w^as planned, 
worked out and actually enforced and also from the speeches 
delivered by Lord Ciirzon in its support that the real motive was 
to divide the l^eople on the basis of religion and t o create disunion 
and enmity between the Hindus and the Muslims in pursuance 
of the imperialistic policy of divide and rule. AVrites Mr. A. C. 
Muzamdar ;—“Fully resoh cd to crush the new spirit by di\’iding 
the people against tlitunselves. Lord (\irzon proceeded to East 
Bengal and tliere at large meetings of Mohammedans, especially 
convened for the purpose, explained to them that his object in 
partitioning was not only to relievo the Bengal administration, 
but also to create a Mohammedan province, where Islam could 

be predominant and its followers in the ascendancy. 

Supporters of the Partition have attributed Indian opposition to 
it to the fear of the jyrofessional classes—lawyers, politicians and 
new spaper men—of material and political disadvantages resulting 
from the J\artition^ but have ignored tliat “it was sentiment that 
gave the movement the 1‘orce it ultimat(»ly acquired,”^ to use the 
words of Lord Ronaldshay. As pointed out by Mr. Nevinson : 

“the root of the indignation is sentiment. And just because 

it is a sentiment no material advaiitage or convenience of 
administration can ever ser\^e aKS a compensation for the wrong. 

It is, therefore, not true that most of the supporters of the agita¬ 
tion were dominated by material (jonsiderations. On the other 
hand the motive force in the vast majorily ol’ cast\s was the 
desire to preserve the sense of unity and nationality among the 
people. However, it is a fact that a large number of Moham¬ 
medans of East Bengal w (ue won over by the arguments u sed by 
Lord Curzon and by visions of the prizes awaiting them in the 
news Mohammedan-majority province. Nonc-the-less, the bulk 
of the people, not only in Bengal but throughout the country, 
vehemently opi>osed the Partition and tliere follow-ed a stupendous 
agitation in its wake, which w^as, on the w hole, carried on in a 
disciplined and organised fashion. 

IV 

Another factor that increased discontent against the Govern¬ 
ment and w as a contributory cause of the rise of new nationalism 


1. KoiiaJ(isJjay : Lift* of J..ord Curzoii, V'ol. 11., page 332. 

2. A. Muzamdar : liidian National Kvolution, page 207. 

3. See l^razer; India under Curzon and After, page 384 <fc 
KonaJdaliay : JAfr of Lord Curzon. Vol. 11, page 332. 

4. Ronaldshay : Life of Lord Curzon. Vol. II, page 322. 
o, Nevinson : 'J'lie New Spirit in India, page 172. 
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during tlie first decade of the 2()th ceiitiiry was tlie influence of 
national calamities, like famine and plague and the measures 
adopted by tlie 0()\'ernment to combat them, combined with the 
anti-national ec?onomic policy pursued by the (jJovernment. 

The famine of JSn()-!)7 lias been desciibed as “the most 
intense and severe famine ever then known under British rule. 
By the spring of IS97 over four million people were receiving 
relief, and mortality was extremely heavy/'* The Oovernment 
machinery for relief and revision of l evemie was slow in moving 
and there were tei rible suft’erings and hai‘dshi[)s. They were 
accentuated by the outbreak of a new, loathsome, epidemic— 
bubonic plague in the Bombay Presiderujy. By tlie end of 1898, 

“the recorded number of deaths.leached a total of 1,73,000, 

which was probably considerably below the real mortality/’ I’he 
measures adopted by the (Government were vigorous but the 
methods of enforcing them w^ere unwise. The Plague Commis¬ 
sioner of Poona, Mr. Rand, employed British soldiers for the 
purpose, who went into the houses, (‘xamined men, women and 
children and took them to isolation hosjiitals if there w^as any 
sign of plague. This infuriated the jicojile. Riots broke out. 
There were st long waitings in the Press and a sensitive young 
man shot the unpopular Plague (Virnmissioner, Mr. Rand ; and, 
his associate, fearing immediate discoveiy, shot I/t. Ayerst, who 
w^as following Mr, Hand in a cairiage. I’his w^as followx^d by 
stern repi’ession and agitation—especially in Maharashtra. 

A strong wave of discontent w as prevailing in the country, 
and, as ill-Jucvk would have it, rains failed in 1899 and there was 
again a very severe famine in India in 1899-1900—a famine even 
more severe and affecting a much larger number of people than 
in 1896-97. 

Such terrible calamities and sufferings could not hut produce 
grave discontent and the (Government came in for a large share 
of blame. The people attributed their sufferings to tlie anti¬ 
national economic policy pursued by the (Government and they 
became veiy bitter against their foreign rulers. 

It is not possible to exaggerate the importance of the part 
played by the anti-national ecoiioinie policy of the (Government 
in creating and intensifying hatred of British rule in the minds 
of the people. The impoverishment of the people brought about 
by foreign rule was driven home during this period as never be¬ 
fore by the researches and wricings of men like Dadabhai Naroji, 
Romesh Chandra JIutt, Ranade, 1). N. Wacha and Sir William 
Digby—and in spite of the attemiit of Sir Theodore Morrison to 
counteract the theory of economic drain, it became very popular 


1, Frazer : India iindor (\irzon and After, j>age 4. 
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as it was supported by the leaders of thouglit in India and by the 
Indian Press. The anti-national economic policy followed by the 
British Covernment in India also undermined faith in the "sense 
of justice and fairplay of tlie foreign rulers and accentuated anti- 
British feelings among the people. 

As stated already Lord Curzon had believed in the gospel of 
efficiency--in centralisation and officialisation and in discouraging 
self-government and Indianisatioji, In 1904 he justified the 
exclusion of Indians in a parthailarly offensive manner. It was 
a sort, of open challenge to the iKHrpIe who wore told that as it 
was British rule'ilie highest ranks of civil employment—must 
as a general rule he held by Englishmen ’,' who possessed “partly 
by heredity, ])ajtly by upbringing, partly by education, the 
knowledge of the principles of governmont, the habits of mind, 
the vigour of charac^tcr which are ess(*nlial f< r the task” of 
Government. This challenge was accepted by some of the edu¬ 
cated Indians who began to organise for the ending of British 
rule in India. 

In this coimectioii attention nuyy be drawn to a few , impor¬ 
tant, and specific economic; issues in w hicli the ( iove^rnment of 
India shamelessly sacrificed Indian hiterests to promote British 
commeroial, industrial and financial interests. In 1894 there was 
again a revival of the Cotton Duties Controvc^rsy and a great 
agitation over the exemption of cotton goods from the 5‘)(, general 
import duty, tlie levying of wdiieh was necessitated by financial 
considerations, ^/rhe Secretary of State tried to \soIve the 
difficulty by proposing to inelucic imported cotton goods in the 
new^ tariff scliedule and levying aji ecjuivaleut, countervailing 
excise duty on Itidian-madc yarn of counts over 20. Tw^o 
measures giving effect to the juoposal were passed in Deecmber 
1894 amidst Indian of)position. But even this did not satisfy 
Lancashire : with the result that in 1890 tw-o new nieasxires were 
enacted reducing the import duty on cotton goods to 3^% and 
imposing a direct excise duty of 3J% on all cjotton piece-goods 
woven by the Indian mills. As was pointed out by sir James 
Peile and Sir Alexander Arf)uthnot—who protestc^d against these 
indefensible Acts in the India (knincil--the excise duty w as not 
really countervailing as “the Indian mill-cloth coexisted, but did 
not compete with the Lancashire fine goods”. There was strong 
agitation in the country producing great bitterness and hatred 
of English rule. 

Indian trade was still further handicapped by the manage¬ 
ment of Indian currency and exchange in the interest of England. 
Indian criticism has been summed up thus by an Indian writer 
“These criticisms were chiefly directed at the investment of the 
Gold Standard Reserve in securities instead of keeping it in gold 
in India ; at a raid on that Reserve inorder temporarily to relieve 
the Government of the difficulty of financing its railway expendi¬ 
ture ; at the transfer of a solid block of Paper Currency Reserve 
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from India to London ; at tlie holding of a portion of the Gold 

Standard Reserve in silver. ; and at the unlimited sales of 

Council Bills at rates which })revented the^ free flow of gold to 
India, thus forcing token rupees into eiiculation in quantities in 
excess of the requirements of the country. The commulative 
effect of tbivS policy was to transfer from India U) London an im¬ 
mense block of India/s resources, aggregating over seventy millions, 
where they were lent out at a low rate of interest to the London 
bankers, whilst India was starved of money until at one point 
money was not available for loans even against government securi¬ 
ties and the Bank rate? was artilicially high”'. There was naturally 
strong resentment in India and the Indian inercantile community 
lost ajl confidence in tlu^ Gov(u*nmenl of the country. 

\ 

The liftli factor re.sj)<)nsiblc for an increase in anti-Britisli 
feelings and for the rise of new nationalism in India was the 
race-conscious, arrogant behaviour of Anglo-Indians towards 
the people of the country and the anti-Indian attitude and 
propaganda on tlie part of the Anglo Indian press. There took 
I)lace in this period as Avell a number of eases of (u iminal assault 
by British soldiers and otli(u- British lesidents- in some instanct>s 
resulting in the deat h of the jK)or Indian victims—but in which 
the white culprits escaped with no, or proportionately very light, 
punishment. Lord Gur/oii was quick to realise the immense 
harm these cases were doing to the (*ontinuance of British rule in 
India and he tried to bring the offenders to book whenever cases 
came to his notice. He wrote to the Secretary of »Statc wiiile 
reporting a case in wiiicdi the culprits were responsible for the 
death of two Indians. ‘T do not know w hat you think of these 
cases. They eat into my veiy soul,”- Fot* purposes of illustra¬ 
tion attention may be drawm to two unfortunate cases. In the 
first case several soldiers of a British battalion ‘'outraged a 
native woman to death, not only was punishment not meted 
out, but the military uTithorities on the spot sliow'od a culpable 
disposition to Inish the w hole iiiattor up, and were seconded ia 
their attempt by the ajjathy of the local civ il officials.”'^ In the 
second case ari Indian cook w^as beaten to death “for having 
refused to procure a iiativt? woman for them” by two troopers 
of a famous cavahy regiment, the 9th Lancers, at Sialkot, in 
] 902. In the first ixistanee no action was taken—even on Lord 
Curzon’s intervention notliing more than some disciplinary action 
was taken. 

Unfortunate as these crimes and murders were, still worse 


1. Indian Year Book, 1931, ])ago 860. 

2. Ronaldshay : Lif(3 of Lord (kirzon, Vol. II, page 246. 

3. Ibid, x^age 71. 
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was the encouragement offered by Englishmen and the Anglo- 
Indian Press to such criminal coliduct. Indeed, the ]:)art played 
by the Anglo-Indian Press in creating feelings of racial 
bitterness and hatred was n)ost reprehensible. Important papers 
like the Civil cf? Militan/ Gazette. Ijalioro, openly abused^ 
educated Indians. They incited Anglo-Indians to commit acts 
of crime without incurring penalties jirescribed by law. When 
the attempt to shoot the unpopular magistrate, Mr. Kingsford, 
was micarried and resulted in the death of two English ladies 
the Asian of Calcutta wrote :—"‘Mr. Kingsford has a great 
opportunity, and we hope he is a fairly dt^cent shot at short 

range. We recommend to his notice a mauser pistoji.We 

hope Mr. Kingsford will manage to seeine a big ‘bag’ and wt. 
cmvy him his opportunit v. He wiil be more than justified in 
letting daylight into every strange nati\'e approaching his house 
or his person. 

Such writings by the Anglo-Indian papers without suffering 
legal penalties produced great bitterness and led some to commit 
acts of violence. Indians w^ere also deeply hurt by the attacks 
made on Indian eliaracter from still higher (piarters. In his 
Convocation Address to the Calcutta Univc^rsity in February 
1905, Lord ('urzon delivered a homely on the trntlifulness of 
the West and the craftiness and wile of the East. He denied 
that there w^as such a thing as “any Indian Nation.” There 
was a storm of indignation throughout the country and protest 
meetings wwe held in all parts of India. And the sentiments 
expressed by the Viceroy t urned many a Bengali youth into an 
extremist. 

Anti-British feelings in India were gn*atly strengthened 
by the treatment meted out to Indians in South Africja. Indians 
had originally gone to South Africa as indentured labourers—but 
in their wake had followed men of the merchant and professional 
classes. Moreover, in the Boer Colonies particularly, all Indians 
were treated as social out-castes. Poll tax was levied on 
them. They could only live in prescribed “locations” out¬ 
side the town where they had “to reside—amongst dung- 
heaps.”* In some of the colonies “they might not walk on 
foot-paths, nor travel in first or second class railway carriages, 
nor possess native gold, nor be out after 9 p. m., nor travel 
without passes.”^ As a matter of fact, the conditions were so 


1. Educated JIuliaiIS “were .spokcTj of as d)abbling ‘Base- 

born B.A.'s’, ‘an unliorioured nobility of tlie sclioor, ‘serfs’, ‘beggars on 
horse ba<!k’, ‘servile classes', ‘a class that carries a stigma’, and so on.” 
See Xevinson, I’he New sj)ite in India, pages 17 & 18. 

2. Ibid, page 229. 

13. Besant : How India Wrought for Freedom, [lage 280. 

4. Thom})son : The Ueccmstriiction (jf Imlia, page 70. 
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humiliating that they Trere included among tlie causes for 
quarrel with the Boer Republic })y the British Prime Minister, 
who on one occasion said, that -'the :e insults to our Indian fellow- 
subjects made his blood boil."' However matters did not improve 
after the Boor War had ended in British victory but became 
actually worse. In 1907, Transvaal passed the Asiatic Registra¬ 
tion Act requiring Indians to be registered by means of finger 
prints, as if they belonged to the criminal tribes. They refused to 
submit themselves to such insulting treatment and under the 
leadership of Mahatma (jiandhi* started ''Satyagraha '' They 
refused to be registered and thousands of Indians, including 
(Jandhi himself, underwent terms of imprisonment. The struggle 
lasted for years and under juined the wdiole economic and civic life 
of the Indians."- 

The situation in South Africa had its repercussions on the 
minds of the peo})le in India. On the one hand, there was ad¬ 
miration of the heroic stand that Mahatma Oaiidhi and his 
followers were taking in South Africa. Public subscriptions were 
raised in aid of the Satyagrahis, and meetings w^ere held in 
different parts of the country pledging support and sympathy to 
the Indian cause. On the other hand, there w as indignation at 
the insulting treatment meted out to Indians in South Africa. 
Unable to distinguish betw^nm the Home Oovernment and 
(Jovernments in the South African Colonies, the people in India 
put the entire blame u|)on the British Oovernment and tliere was 
a great increase in anti-British feelings in the country. 

VI 

Besides the factors mentioned in the preceding sections above, 
there were also other factors which w^ere making for a new life in 
the country at the beginning of the 2()tli century. As a result of 
the w’^ork of the schools and colleges ; of the agitation that was 
being carried on for several decades now" by the Indian Press and 
by the Indian National Congress ; of the influence that was being 
exerted by the powerful religious personalities like those of Sw^ami 
Dayanand, Swami Vivekanand and Mrs. Anie Besant ; and the 
work that was being done by various religious and other associa¬ 
tions like the Arya Samaj, Rama Krishna Mission, Theosophical 
Society and the Servants of India Society, a new life w^as arising 
in the country. As a matter of fact, India was then witnessing 


1. Mr. Gandhi,--as he then was, liad originally gone to South 
Africa in a Jaw suit in 1S93. Finding the conditions of Indians critical in 
Natal ho resolved to settle there. Ho founded the Plioenix Settlement 
near Burban, “where the settlors were to follow his ideal of the siinple life 
close to nature and found an Ashram^ a house of sanctity and peace.*' 
There he evolved the doctrine of satyagraha —of suffering fearlessly to 
contend against injustice, servitude and tyranny—for the sake of truth. 

2, Kohn: History of Nationalism in the East, page 401, 
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A many-sided renaissance ; now schools of arts were coming into 
existence ; Indian languages were being enriched by novelists like 
Bankim Chandra (,Uiattcj*jee and poets and seers like Rabindra 
nath Tagore ; boundaries of knowledge were being extended by 
the researches of nn'ii like Tilak and Bhandarkar ; there was 
revival of Indian iiuisic and of ancient learning and cultu e ; and 
above all there was a new sense of pride and glory in the achieve¬ 
ments of their fore fa 1 hers, especially in the s]>liercs of philosophy 
and religion. This eieated a revulsion of b elings against things 
Western- against Western dr(>ss. Western (‘diication and thought 
and Western ways ot living. Jt gave rise If) lov(^ of things Indian 
and Indian niethods of living and thougbl in the country. There 
was a ncAv sense of patriotism and natiojialism abroad. Indeed the 
national movement in 1905 derived its ins])iratiori mainly from 
reb'gioiis revival in the country. The mainspring of the action of 
important leaders -Tilak. Arabindo and Barindra (Jhose, Bipiri 
Chanda Pal and LaJjjat Rai—was religion. Among all the leaders 
of the period tlio person wlio typified the spirit of the time was 
Arabindo (Jhose—who sliot into the politi(*.al lirmainent and also 
disappeared from it like a rocket. To him nationalism was “for 
more than a politi(‘al object or a means of material improvement. 
To him it w'as surrounded by a mist of glory, the halo that 
mediaeval saints beheld gleaming round the head of martyrs.’’^ 

VII 

The last factor that was responsible for tlie rise of tlie 
new national movement in 1905 was the discontent that the 
younger men in the (Jongress began to feel against the method 
of “political mendicancy/’ ITie Government of India under 
Lord Cknrzon, by ignoring the voice of the Congress and by 
heaping insults on edufjated classes and the great national 
organisation, turned the younger nationalists into extremists. 
Younger men lost faith in the integn’ty and sense of justice 
of the British. They eime to believe that it was impossible 
to gain any concessions by ])etitions and })rayers. The new 
nationalists regarded foreign rule in itself an’ evil and they 
believed in self-reliant, independent action and not in the 
philanthrop 3 '^ and generosity of the British. And they chalk¬ 
ed out their own programme—consisting of the bo^^cott of foreign 
goods and of British institutions ; and of Swadeshi and the estab¬ 
lishment of indigenous, national institutions. 

VIII 

The new^ spirit made itself manifest at the Benares Session 
of the Congress held in X-mas 1905. At the 1904 session a 
deputation, under the leadership of the President of the year, 
Sir Henry Cotton, was appointed to wait upon the Viceroy and 


1. Nevinsnn : I'he Now Spirit in India, page 220. 
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present to him the resolutions passed at the session. But Lord 
Curzon refused to receive the deputation and characterised Con¬ 
gress activities as the mere l(‘tting off of ‘gas\ It was, therefore, 
decided to send a Congress deputation, consisting of Mr. Gokhaie 
and Lala Lajpat R.ai, to England to place Indian grievances 
before the Britisli publi(t. 

The old Congressmen had lost all faith in tlic sense of justice 
of the British bureaucracv in India ; but they still cherished a 
strong faith in tlie inlierent soundness and sense of fair play of 
the British statesmen and ^the people. And from the beginning 
they had attacdied importance to Congress work in England. In 
ISSJ), the British Committee of the Congress was establislmd and 
Rs. 4r>,000 was voted for its maintcnaneo. In 1803, a British 
Parliamentary (k)mmittee was organised to j)ress the cause of 
India in the House of Commons. A weekly journal ‘‘India” was 
started in London to furnish (?orrcct informat ion to the people 
and Members of Parliament in Britain. TJie Congress sent 
deputations of loading Indians to England ffom time to time to 
educate and intlnenee British j)ublic opinion. The first deputa¬ 
tion, including Surrendranath Banncrjee, was sent in 1880 and 
another in 1800, And again a deputation wont to England, as 
stated above, in 1005. But its members -at least, one of them— 
came back sadly disillusioned. 'Jlicy found that the people in 
Britain were too busy with their own affairs “that the British 
Press w^as i:ot willing to champion Indian aspirations, that it W7X8 
hard to get a hearing in England.And ho told his country¬ 

men assembled at Benares in X-mas 11^05 that if they w^anted to 
win freedom they had to depend upon themselves alone. 

The message of Lala Lajpat Rai struck a responsive chord 
in the liearts of young India assembled at the Benares Session 
of the Congress. The Partition of Bengal had by then become 
an accomplished fact and the f^wadeshi and the boycott move¬ 
ments had already been launched. In the Subjects Committee 
there were important difi’erenees. But compromise was reached 
by the concession of “the principles for wdiich the Nationalists 
stood.” An open conference was lield in the Congress camp by 
the younger delegates, at wliich a New Nationalist I*arty came 
into existence, though it decided to remain within the Congress, 
with a programme of passive resistance and national re¬ 
construction. 

The Congress of 11)05 put forward again, for the first time 
after 1892, a demand for political reforms including Indian 
representation in the House of Commons and appointment of 
Indians on the India Council, Viceroy's Executive Council and 
the Executive Councils of Bombay and Madras.*^ 


1. Lajpat Rai: Young India, pages J69 & 170. 

2. Resolution II of the Congress of 1905. Besarit; How India 
Wrought for Freedom, pages 432 and 433. 
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The ("ongress of I90f^ iiiarks another landmark in the historj 
of the national movement : because it was at this session that 
the ideal of Swaraj was first proclaimed by the president, 
Dadabhai Naoroji, who had been specially (‘.ailed from England 
at the age of 82 to preside by the Moderates--mainly to prevent^ 
Mr. Tilak from becoming the l^resident. A split was feared but 
the tact of Dadabhai and the force of public opinion—wdiich took 
the Moderates very near the Extremists- averted the catastrophe. 
The resolutions adopted on Siradesfii, Boycott and National 
Education were rc^garded by the Moderates as going too far and 
it W'as on their attempt to get thorn modified that in reality the 
Congress broke dou n next year at Surat. It is not necessary to 
(Jiter into the contro\ ersy as to who Was responsible for the 
break-uj) of the Surat Congress in X-mas 1907 -the differences 
between tlie two wings were too vital to be settled by mere 
change of words. Eucdi |)arty—one conscious of tl)e strength of 
its own majeuity and the oilier believing in its future and the 
support of public opinion—was bent upon having things in its 
own way. Under tlu^se circumstances a split was inevitable. 
All negotiations failed and the (kmgi’ess broke uji amidst riotous 
and most regrettable scenes of disorder- on December 27th, 1SH)7. 

The Moderate leaders- with a following of 1,090 out of HUM) 
delegates—called a (Vinvention, vvhieh mot c)ntlie28th De?ccmber, 
1907, under police protection in the (bngress Pandal. About 900 
delegates, including Lala Lajpat Rai, wore present. A committee 

of‘‘over a hundred.leading Congressmcvjv' w as appointeii to 

draw up the Congress t\>ristitution. The Constitution as drawn 
up in 1908 affirmed its faith in the old methods of Congress W'ork 
and in the achievement of the ideal of self-government by con¬ 
stitutional means— by “a steady reform of the existing system 
of government. 

The resuscitated Congress met at Madras in X-mas 1908 wdth 
600 delegates under the presidentship of Dr. Rash Behari Ghosh. 
It continued its work on the old lines, meeting in X-mas each 
year at an important urban (X^ntre in the country and asking for 
political reforms and improvement in tlie economic and social 
conditions of the people, 

1, Atlialye : Life of Lokrnanya TiJak, page 1/Sl. 

2. Oil ilie 27th Deeembor, w hen the Congress Session opened and 
the President after his formal eleetion took tiio (-hair, Mr. Tilak stood up 
to move an adjournment motion for which notice Iiad been given the pre¬ 
vious day. Leave was refused by the Chair but Mr. Tilak did not leave 
the platform. Young moderates stood up to pull him dowm by force. 
Suddenly a Marhatta stioe was tlirowii on the platform, wtiich hit 
Siirendrunath Jianne»'jee and Pherozeshali Mehta and there rushed forth 
men, hissing wdth fury and brandishing Jong sticks and hitting any head 
they recognised as that of a moderate. “The Indian ladies vanished. 

The yilatfbrm leaders withdrew. Mr. Tilak was borne off by his 

followers......But in the Pandal raged a tumult and a bloody riot. Chairs 

flew as missilies, long sticks clashed and shivered; blood flowed from 

• broken heads.” Ultimately the ixilico entered and clearecl the Pandal, 
See Nevinson : The New Spirit in India, pages 256-259, 
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THE INDIAN NATIONAL MOVEMENT : 
CONSTITUTIONAL & REVOLUTIONARY 

J 

The beginnings of a popular movement in India were made 
in Maharashtra in the nijietees of the nineteenth century under 
the inspiration and leadership of Lokrnanya Bal Gangadhar 
Tilak, 

Mr. Tilak was descrif)ed by Sir Valentine Chirol as ‘'one of 
the most dangerous poineeis of disaftection’' and “to be truly 
the Father of Indian Unrest,”^ Translated into the language of 
Indian nationalism it meant that Mr. Tilak was ‘dhc Pi ince of 
Patriots” and the real founder of tlie j)()pular anti-imperialist 
movement in Ijidia. Tilak was born with a Inirning love for his 
country «and her people and his heart bled at tlu? sight of so 
much sufferi ig, u\rv*ry, degradation, poverty and ignorance 
which he found ])rc \ ailing in the country and he tried to relieve 
them to the best of his abilities. He hat ed still more the foreign, 
western outlook of the people and he did all he? could to revive 
love for Hindu religion and things Indian. He was proud of the 
ancient glories of India and of the achievements of the Indo- 
Aryans and he w aid-ed to raise the status of India to new and un¬ 
dreamt of heights. He held foreign rule as in itself evil and was 
convinced that British rule in India was responsible to no small 
extent for India’s sorry plight. In ]K)]itics he believed in the 
adage—that the end justified the means—and he considered all 
means fair for winning freedom for the country. Mr. Tilak was a 
clever and an astute politician and a born journalist. Ho was a 
great fighter and ca dangerous and a determined ppponent. Ho 
knew the material on which be had to work and ho made good 
use of his knowledge. He utilised the Hindu gods and heroes to 
instil a new life and a new spirit in the people. By organising the 
Hindu youth in Maharashtra in anti-cow killing societies, Hindu. 
Al^haras and Lathi Clubs he tried to infuse in them a new and a 
manly spirit and made them brave, sturdy soldiers in the service 
not only of Hindu religion and society but of the Motherland as 
well. He wanted the people to become strong and manly, coura¬ 
geous and fearless, independent and self-reliant—and ho tried to 
spread this gospel of self-help and of independent self-reliant 


1. Chirol : Indian Unrest, pages 40 and 4J. 

14f) 
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action among the peo]>le llirough t he j)lalforin and Iho press. Ho 
had planned out Iiis path (^arly in his life and witJi a rare perse- 
verance, sense of dov'otion and scdf-sacrifiee, with (jooI courage 
and calm determination, unmindful of difficulties and sufFerings, 
he followed it unflincjliingly. And though he suffered greatly— 
he was thricio in prison for his corn ietions, the last time for six 
long years- he succ(H‘ded to a A ery large extent in his mission 
and he Avon for himself the crown of martyrdom and of public 
esteem—and he bTOuglit his (country to the threshold of freedom. 

To return to the beginnings of the first })Opular movement 
in India, Mr. Tilak started in 189.‘] the celebration of the Ganpati 
festival with a view- to utilising the religious instincts and beliefs 
of the people and to instil in them a spirit of manliness, dis¬ 
cipline, organised action and patriotism. {School and college boys 
were inspired to take part in the celebrations and these celebra¬ 
tions w^ere exploited for purposes of political propaganda. They 
became very popular with the masses and the youth of Maha¬ 
rashtra and served a valuable means of political education in the 
province. 

Satisfied with the siujctess of the Ganj)ati festival Mr. Tilak 
inaugurated the Shivaji fesliAuiI in 1895. The object in this case 
was more directly political. By placing l)efore the youth the 
example of their national hero Mr. Tilak w^anted to stimulate 
them to patriotic action. And he v\'as successful in his attempts. 
Shivaji’s festi\"al «arouscd great enthusiasm among the Maharashtra 
youth and the masses and many of them w ere fired with the 
ambition to seiye their Motherland in the w ay in which Shivaji 
had done in his bwm times. 

On the occasions of these festivcals processions w^ere taken 
out, A^olunteers exhibited their skill in fencing with sticks, meet¬ 
ings were held, national and religious songs were sung, Kathas 
and poems were recited and political speeches w ere made. And 
although Tilak himself did not preach sedition or Adolence he did 
nothing to stop others from inciting the people against the 
foreign government or from preaching revolhtion and violence. 
The tw^o Chapekar Brothers were reA^olutionaries and utilised the 
festivals for preaching race hatred and violence. The poems or 
SJilokas —recited by them incited the masses to do acts of 
violence :—“Listen. We shall risk our lives on the battlefield •in 
a national war ; we shall shed upon the earth the life-blood of the 
enemies who destroy our religion ; w^e shall die after killing only 

.” “Alas, you are not ashamed to remain in servitude. 

the wicked in their monstrous atrocity kill calves and kine ; free 

her from her trouble ; die, but kill the English.this is called 

Hindustan, how is it that the English rule here.”^ 


1. Sedition Committee (Rowlatt) Report, 1918, page 2. 
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The>S(> poems were recited when there was great distress and 
discontent in the province Cransed by famine arid, the out-break of 
the plague. To relieve the economic distress Mr. Tilak had 
organised voluntary help. He also carried on propaganda for 
the non-payment of land dues when the peasants were not in a 
position to pay. He appealed to the people to be brave and not 
be afraid and refuse to pay if they could not afford to do so. He 
asked the people to remain peaceful and exerted his influence to 
prevent food riots. Similarly when plague broke out in Poona, 
with commendable courage and spirit of service and at great 
I)ersonal risk, he organised a plague hospital and remained in the 
city to render whatever service was possible to the people. All 
the same the sufferings of the people were collosal and the discon¬ 
tent went on increasing. This provided a favourable atmosphere 
for the growth of anti-British feelings and for th(^ success of anti- 
government propaganda among the people. 

Damodar and .Bal Krishan Chapekar (tlie t\\'o Chapekar 
Brothers) liad founded an association, called the ‘‘Society for the 
removal of obstacles to Hindu religion,'’ in Poona in 1805, origi¬ 
nally for physical and military training, but soon alter it became 
revolutionary. For the shooting of Mr. Rand, the unpopular 
Poona Plague (bmmissioner, and Lt. Ayerst “Damodar Chapekar 
was tried ijid convicted of the double murder.’’^ The Society 
founded by the Chapekar Brothers was also responsible for 
other acts of violence. Damodar Chapekar liad confessed to 
having tarred Queen Victoria’s statue at Bombay with the help 

of his brother ; and “four members of the.association were 

hanged and one was sentenced to 10 years’ rigorous imprison¬ 
ment” for attempting to shoot a (jhief constable at Poona and 
for murdering “two brothers wdio had been rewarded by the 
Government for information which led to the arrest and con¬ 
viction of Damodar Chapekar.”- 

The shooting of Mr. Rand and Et. Ayerst caused a conster¬ 
nation in Anglo-Indian circles and the Anglo-Indian press began 
to call for the gagging of the Indian jness and for the prosecution 
of Mr. Tilak who was held responsible by them for at least the cre¬ 
ation of the atmosphere which had resulted in the double murder. 
Mr. Tilak’s paper, the Kesari, was carrying on a vigorous propa¬ 
ganda against the employment of British soldiers in enforcing 
sanitary measures on an unwilling and irritated public. So were 
other vernacular papers like the Kal, the Vaibhav, the 3Ioda- 
vritta and the Pratod, Moderate leaders who had left Poona, 
were also clamouring against the Government measures. Mr. 
Tilak’s comment was that “mere clamour” was futile. This w^as 
interpreted by the Anglo-Indian press as an advocacy of violent 


1. Sedition Committee (Howlatt) Report, 1018, page 3. 

2, Ibid, page 4. 
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methods. On the top of it all came the report of the speech de- 
lirered by Mr. Tilak on June 12. 1807, on the occasion of the 
Shivaji festival, in whieli ho had jusiifuHl the murder of Afzal 
Khan I)y Shivaji and which was regarded by Anglo-Indians as a 
direct incitement to tlie Clmi>ekar Brothers to commit the double 
murder. 

In his speech on tlie 12tli June, 1807, Mr. Tilak had enunciat¬ 
ed the vie^v that '‘grejit men are above the common principles of 
morality . ...The llivine Krishna’s teaching in the Oita tells us 
W'e may kill even our U^achers and our kinsmen, and no blame 
attaches if wo are not act uated by selfish desires. Shivaji did no¬ 
thing from a desii{- to fill hivS own belly. Jt was in a praisewoiiliy 
object that he murdered .Afzal Klian for tlic good of others. God 

had conferred on the mler/ihas no grant of Hindusthan.Do not 

circumscrihe your vision like frogs in a well. Rise above the 
Penal Code into the ]‘arilied atinosph6>ie of the sacred Rhagw'^ad 
Gita and consider tlu^ ac tion of great men.’'’ 

The Anglo-Indian agitation w’as successful. Mr. Tilak was 
arrested on 27th July, 181)7, and s() were the printer of/vm/W 
and the edilois of Poona Yaihhav, the Modavrifla and the Prafod. 
The two Natu Brothcis, two leading and w ealthy landlords of the 
De^cean, susjKM^ted to bo iji touch w ith tlie political movement in 
the province, WTre deported under Regulation XXV of 1827 and 
their property was confiscated. Then' w as great stir find re¬ 
sentment in the (‘ouiitry. 

The case against Mr. Tilak was tried liy a young English 
judge, Mr. Justice Strachey, wit h a spectial jury of nine, of wdiom 
six were Europeans una-cejuainted with tlie Marathi language. 
The charge w as one of sedition and had nothing to do W'ith the 
murder of Mr. Rand and Lt. Ayerst, as stated by the Advocate- 
General. But in his directions to the jury the Judge appeared 
to have (dianged places with the Advocate-General, as 
was pointed out by the Calcutta Pfiper, The Indian Mirror. 
“Mr. Justice Strachey freely refeiTod to the ftimine find the plague 

.told about tlie employment of British troops not being liked 

by the people.passed on to the l^oona murders” and “without 

the least hesitation” declared that “the inevitable result was 
friction and such a stat e of tension and excited feeling that no 
wonder it ultimately culminated in the murders of Mr. 
Rand and Lt. Ayerst.'J'he verdict of the jury was “guilty”— 
6 voting for and 3 against - - and Mr. Tilak was sentenced to 18 
months’ rigorous imprisonment. 

The conviction of Mr. Tilak caused widespread discontent. 
The behaviour of the judge was greatly resented. His definition 


1. Chirol : Indian Unrest, pages 46 and 47. 

2. Athalye : Life of Lokmanya Tilak, page 99, 
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of '‘disaffection'’ Jis simj)}y “want of affection” caused a conster¬ 
nation in the minds of the public. Even tlic English paper Daily 
HeraM^ warned the (Government. Sir Surrendranath Bannerjee 
declared on behalf of the entire Indian Press “that in our heart 
of hearts we believe Mr. Tilak to be innocent of the charge 
brought against Mr. Tilak “for whom tiie nation is in tears.”- 
The European Sanskrit Sch(»]ars were shocked- aji inffiu^ntially 
signed i)etitioii for clemency was got up by Prof. Max M’uller and 
.submitted to the (Jjiieen as a result of wliicjli the learned author 
of the “Orion” was afforded certain facilities for literary work at 
night in the jail and Mr. Tihdi was released six months before ilio 
completion of his term. 

IT 

The years 1899 to 1904 were years of stiffed cpiietness in 
the political atmo.spheie in India a quietness wbich presaged a 
storm, which hurst out in t he last (juaiter of 1905 and raged for 
the next four ycar.s, j^articularly in Bengal. 

The signal for the storm was the I'artit ion of Jhuigal in 1905. 
The scheme of the j^artition was promulgated in a (Jovernment 
Resolution dated July 19, 1905. ft was put into operation on 
October lOth, 1905, in spite of the unprecedented opposition of 
tlK^ people, all over India, 

A public meeting was organised uiuh^ the presidency of 
Maharaja Jatindra Mohan Tagore .soon after the ])u))licatifni of 
the Government Resolution of duly 19. 1905, whieli was attend¬ 
ed by the leading |)iiblic lueii in GaJeuita, including several 
Englishmen.’^ It decided to send a telegram to the Vicero,\^ urging 
moditication of the .scheme of ])artition on the lines linally 
adopted in 1911, which would mjL*et administrati\e needs but at 
the same time keep the Bengali-speaking people together. Lord 
Curzon w^as, however, adamant, because his motive was really 
not administrative but political i.e., to drive a wt3dge between 
the two communities and to crush tlie new spirit of nationalism 
in Bengal. The people were equally d(jteimine?(l to resist and 
decided to carry on an organised agitation for the modification 
of the Partition. Public meetings wore held all over Bengal to 
protest against the Partition anti a grand remonstrance was 


1. Thv ot’t}\v iJaili/ Nercflfl was: “\\'ililiK‘S.s, disfontent, 

mischievous rubbtsli tlioio uuiy be iii plonly. But wc have got on with it 
and we shall get on with it again. Prove veal seditiim above all, con¬ 
clusively connect it with crime - and we sluHild all iavour .sharp, siern 
punishment. But when it ccane.s to oyerhaulirig ])oeni^ and constructing 
elaborate innuendoes fVoui eLili.>gie:5 of picture.sqiie aii<l po]>ular bandjt.s 
...one feels that the (Go v^ermnent are on perilous path,’' Atluilye : The 
Life of Lokinanya Tilak, pages 99 A. 100. 

2. Ibid page 100. 

3. Bannerjee : A Nation in Making, page 18S. 
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organised at Calcutta in the Town Hall on August 7th, 1950. 
The crowd was so large that it had to be divided into three 
meetings—the Town Hall, upper and lower floor and the third 
in t he Maidan near the Bentinck Statue. At these meetings a 
boycott pledge- was read out by Mr. Surendra Nath Bannerjce, 
who appealed to the people to sign it. Meetings on the model 
of the Calcutta Remonstrance were held all over the province 
whore Swadeshi and Boycott of British goods resolutions were 
passed and the Boycott pledge was takeJi.- 

In spite of the agitation the Partition as announced w^as 
efiected on the Ibth October, 1905, which day was observt>d all 
<n^er Bengal as a day of national mourning, in Cal(;utta the pro- 
gramme on Kith October consisted of four main items : (J)the 
tying ojf a red thread round the wrists of men— lialcJiihandhan — 
as an emblem of union betw^een the sundered j)rovin(?es ; (2) the 
observance oi hartal and fast; (3) laying of the foundation stone 
of a ‘‘Federation HaN” W’here, on the analogy of the//o^eZ 
Jnmlides in Paris, there were to be the ‘‘statues of all the 
districts in Bengal, those of the sundered districts being shrouded 
until the day of the reunion,*’^ as those of Alsace and Lorraine 
in Paris ; and (4) the inauguration of the National Fund for the 
purpose of helping the weaving industry by Surendranath 
Bannerjee in a public meeting in the evening, w*hen Rs. 79,000 
W'ere collected on the spot. 

Although the Partition became “a settled faert," and the 
new Province of Eastern Bengal and Assam came into (.‘xistenee 
w ith its capital at Dacca and Sir Bampfylde Fuller as its first 
Lieutenant-Governor, the agitation against the Partition con¬ 
tinued with unabated vigour. Leaders like Surendranath 
Bannerjee and Bipin Chandra Pal toured throughout the new 
j^rovince and addressed huge meetings and administered 
Swadeshi and Boycott vow^s. Intensive propaganda was carried 
on through the nationalist press. From the two Bengals the move¬ 
ment spread to the other j)rovinces. The ("ongress in 1905 sanc¬ 
tioned both the political boycott and the economic Swadcahi, In 
190G it reiterated its sanction in still stronger language. The twin 
movements achieved considerable success. Tm]K)rts of cotton and 
other British goods went down and the weaving and other indus¬ 
tries received a great imi)etus.‘‘ The Boycott and the Swadeshi 


1. Thv pledge ran as follows :-'“l hereby pledge myself to abstain 
from the purcrhase for all English-made goods hn* at least a year from 
this date, so help me God.’’ A Nation in Making, page 213. pages 
189-19J. 

2. Between July 20th and 26th October some 2,000 mootings w^ere 
liold in different ])artK of Bengal, wdicrc the Boycott pledge was taken. 

S. Bannerjee : A Nation in Making, jaige 213. 

4. 'Pile Beport on the Administration of East Bengal 1905—06 

—(Continued on page 161) 
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movements became very popular particularly with young men in 
schools and colleges. Students were permeated with the ne^w 
nationalist spirit. They attended in large numbers anti-partition 
meetings, took Boycott and Swadeshi pledges, sang Ikindt Maimm 
and other ])atriolic songs, shouted national cries enthusiastically 
and made Tiande Matrmn their common salutation. They enrolled 
themselves as volunteers for national service and picdvcied foreign 
cloth shops. Some of them committed excesses in their enthusiasm 
but they were also goaded to extremism l)y the reactionary, 
repressiv^e and patently invidious policy of the new administration 
bf Eastern Bengal. The Swadeshi meetings were Inoken up by 
force ; the issuing of Swadeshi circulars w^as stopped. Preach¬ 
ers of Swadeshi like Aswini Kumar Dutt wer3 harassed and 
accused of sedition. Picjketers were arrested and ])unished and for 
small technical offences “exemplary” punishments were meted 
out. “In one case, four youtlis destroyed foreign sugar, valued 
at Ls. 2d, and were sentenced to three and forn* months’ imprison¬ 
ment, with heavy lines.”^ (Jirculars were issued by District 
Magistrates to heads of educational institutions, iji which they 
were told that unless they and their teaolieis ])revented their 
pupils from participating in the movement “the schools and 
colleges, would forfeit tluur grant.s-in-aid and the privilege for 
competing tor schoIarshi])s, ajid the IJjiiversity would be asked 
to disaffiliate them.’’- The (’ahaitta SUdamun eomlemned the 
C.'ircular pointing out that it ‘‘can only have the effect of manu¬ 
facturing an army of martyrs.’ *^ Adds Sir Surendranath : “But 
circular after circular followed, each one adding to the prevailing 
excitement and aggravating the evil it W’^as intended to cure.”® 
Perhaps the most ridiculous of them w as the Bande-Matram 
Circular issued by Sir Bampfvlde’s ( Jovernmeiit w liich declared 
the shouting ofin public streets to be illegal. 
The Covernment went to extreme lengths in enforcing this 
Circular. “The climax was reached when the police assaulted 
the delegates of the Bengal Provincial Conference at Barisal in 
April 1906, and forcibly dispersed the Conference.”® Protest 


{Continued fro7)i page 150 )— 

rocortlrt a consid/^rablo inc*j*(?ase in fact olios and a dooroaso of 16 per font in 
foreign imports. During one month May J907 —TbmSf London, 
rej)orted that Indian imports of Manehestur ])ieoe-goods w^ent down by 
42,492,500 yards. See pages J8l to J82. Neviiisoji : The New Spirit in 
India. 


1. Nevinson : Tlio New Spirit in India page, 1S5. 

2. Bannerjcc : A Nation In Making, page 204. 

3. Ibid, page 205. 

4. A European official interpreted Bamte-Matram as “an invocation 
to Goddess Kali for vengeance.” Ibid, page 205. 

5. Ihkl, 2)age 219, 
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meetings w ere held all over India. At one of them— in Calcutta 
—Rai Narcndra Nath Sen remarked that the only result of such 
rejnession would be to convert young men to anarchism. The 
Madras ineoting asked the Secretary of State to intervene and 
punish “the officei-s responsible.''^ 

However, the Government of Sir Bampfylde Fuller did not 
change its ways. It not only ]>ersisted in its policy of repression 
but also pushed Ibrward its policy of dividing the people and 
favouring the Mohammedans. Sir Bam])tylde employed all kind 
of means to win the favour of the Moslems and to isolate the 
Hindus in the anli-pai tition agitation. A loan of it 100,000 was 
given to Nawab Salimulla of l)ac(ta, who had considered the 
Partition at first as a “beastly arrangement" to win his support. 
“ A largo portion of goveriiinenI posts were set aside for Moham¬ 
medans, and some \\ ere even ke]:)t vacant because there were no 
Mohammedans qualified to till them."^ It was against the 
Hindus only that all the J)etty persecution of officialdom was 
directed. It was they who were excluded from government 
posts, it was Hindu schools from which Government patronage 
was withdrawn. When Mohammedans rioted, the punitive 
police ransacked Hindu houses and companies of little Gurkhas 
were quartered on Hindu population."® The Lieutenant- 
Governor put this ill a jocular form when he said that of his two 
wives the Mohammedan was the favourite. “The Mussalmans 
genuinely believed tliat the British authorities were ready to 
forgive them all excesses."^ Muslim priests went about pro¬ 
claiming that “no penalty would be exacted for violence done to 
Hindus or for the loot of Hindu shops or for the abduction of 
Hindu widows, A Red Pamphlet w^as everywhere circulated 
maintaining the same wild doctrines."*^ Riots broke out at many 
places- -in Comilla, Jamalpur, and Dacca. At Dacca “for three 
(lays and nights the Moslem mob ruled and looted to their heart's 
content I he rich Maiwari jewellers,"’ Mr. Nevinson, who toured 
East Bengal shortly after, describes the result of these riots 
thus “A few lives were lost, temples were desecrated, images 
T)r()ken, shops j)lundered, ancl many Hindu widows carried off. 
Some of the towns were deserted/the Hindu population took 

refuge in any “piuxa" houses., w omen spent nights hidden in 

tanks, tJie crime known as “group rape" increased, and through- 


J. ]5anci-j<-*e : A Nuiiuji in Making, jjage 232. 

2. Nen inst.)!! : The New »^pii it in Jndia^ page 192. 

3. Ihfdf page 202. 

4. 76/V/, page 191. 

5. Mazimidar ; Indian National Evolution, page 235. 
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out the country districts there reigned a general terror which 
still prevailed at the time of my visit. 

The results of the unfortunate policy pursued by the ( iovern- 
ment of Sir Bampfyide Fuller were disastrous. “ A religious feud 
was established in Bengal.”'-^ The Ooverriment trifid to shift the 
responsibility for tliis feud on the Boycott Movement and on the 
Hindu volunteeis, who tried to protect the Hindu widow .s and 
other poor vicitims of the Muslim mob fury—but witliout success. 
Evidence in the riot cases (clearly pro\'ed that the chief cause of 
the religious feud was the belief that (Government w as on the side 
of the Moslems and that the Moslem riotei s had nothing to fear 
from the Courts, indeed the (ilovernment had gone very far in 
favouring the Mohammedans. The communal virus liad spread 
to all branches of tljc administration and had even affected the 
judicial branch. Iji the great (.-oinilla ivioting (Jase the judge 
had openly favoured the Muslims.^ The Covernment excuse was 
that the Hindus were opposed to the Partition and that it was 
necessary to crush the /inti-partition movement. The result was 
the rapid si)read ‘ of extremism” in Bengal. It gave rise to tw^o 
new schools of nationalism—one, constitutional, led by Arabindo 
Ghose and Bipin Chandra Pal : and, the other, revolutionary, led 
by Barindra Kumar (Ghose and Bliupcndra Nath Dutt. 

Ill 

Mentis n has already been made in a previous chapter* of the 
rise of the New^ Nat ionalist Party and its principles and pro¬ 
gramme of work. India was also witnessing at this time a great 
Hindu revival under the inspiration of Vivekananda ; and the 
two new movements-the Now' Nationalist and the Hindu 
Revivalist movements—met and influenced each other. This 
was jjarticularly the case in Bengal. As w as pointed out by Sir 
Valentine Chirol : —''Swadctshi and Simntj are the battle-cries of 
this new Hindu Nationalism, but they mean far more than a 
mere claim to fiscal or even political independence. They mean 
an organised uplifting of the old Hindu traditions, social and 
religious, intellectual and moral, against the imported ideals of 


1. A European Ma^islj-ate in bis report on a riot ease wrote tliat 
‘‘some Mussalmans f)roeluimed by beat of drum that the Guverimient 
bad permitted them to loot the liindiis.” In an ttbdu(?tion (*ase the same 
Magistrate remarked “t Ilat tlie outrages were due to an announeement 
that the Government had permitted liie ]M<Tbaniin(*daiis to marry Hindu 
widows ii» the Nika form.” N'evinson : The New Spirit in India, page 193. 

2. Ihidy page 193. 

3. Bannorjee : A Nation in Making, page 218.—The High (k>ui*t 
took strong exeeption to the eonduet of the judge aii<i censured him for 
his “prec*onceivod sympathies” resulting in liis “aeecpting the evidence 
of on© class and rejecting that of the oilier,” 

4. See Chapter XU, page 144. 
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an alien race and an alien civilization, and the sincerity of some, 
at least, of the apostles of this creed cannot be (iiiestioned. With 
Arabindo Chose, they firmly believe that ‘the whole moral 
strength of the country is with us, justice is with us, nature is 
with us, and the law of Cod, w^hich is higher than any human 
law, justifies our action.”^ Writes Mr. Bipin Chandar Pal:— 
“The re awakening of national consciousness and asj^irations in 

India.has revived the ancient idealism of the Sakti Cult : and 

Durga, Kalee, Jagadhatree, Bhawanee and all the other great 
forms and sj^mboLs used by the Hindu Sakti-Avorshippers, have 
received a new meaning. All these old and traditional gods and 
goddesses who had lost their hold on the modern mind, have been 
reinstalled with a new^ historic and nationalist interpretation on 
the mind and soul of India.''- 

"I'lie leaders of the New Nationalist Party exerted a great 
influence on the minds of the people—particularly on the mind 
of the youth in Bengal. During 190b-08 the New Nationalist 
Party grew in strength and influence and greatly helped the 
Boycott and the Swadeshi movements. National educational 
institutions were started under the auspicjcs of the Party—the 
most important of wdiich was a College at ( ?al(uitta under the 
Principalship of Mr. Arabindo (those. The Party carried on a 
vigorous propaganda both through the platform and the press. 
Through its organs New India and the Bande Matram, Bipin 
Chandra Pal and Arabindo Ghose expounded in a powerful and 
an appealing language the principles of religious nationalism 
and the ideal of an independent India. jVIr. iVil considered the 

ideal of Dominion Status as impractical. He said:—“.Do 

you think it is possible for a small country like England.to 

compete on fair and equitable terms with a mighty continent 

like India ^.and if the day comes when England will be 

reduced to the alternative of having us as absolutely independent 
people or a coq^artner w ith her in the Emixin^, she would prefer 
to have us, like the Jajianeso, as an ally and no longer as a 
partner, because we are bound to be the predominant partner in 
this Imperial firm.”^ And he went on preaching with Arabindo 
Ghose the ideal of Independence to young India which must be 
won by their own efforts and not accepted as a gift from the 
British. The methods suggested by them at the time were 
Stvadeshi helped by a rigorous boycott of British goods and 
passive resistanc;e i*einforced by the boycott of (rovernment 
service. The last item distinguished thc^n from the Moderate 
leaders like fSurendranath Bannerjee, Aswini Kumar Dutt and 
Bhupendranath Basu. The New Nhxtionalist Party preached 


1. C^hirol : Indian Unrest, page 12. 

2. 13.C. Pal : The 8<)ul ol* India, pages 186-187. 

3. Chirol : liidiuTi Unrest, pages 13 & 14, 
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boyciott of governiuent st>rvice and at the same time the setting 
up of a machinery for popular administration—parallel to but 
independent of tlie (!overnn)ent. ^ 

The Nationalist Party achieved considerable siic?cess during 
the first two years of its existence but the repressive policy of 
the Government ultimattdy made it very difficult for it to func¬ 
tion. Moreover, the rise of the Revolutionary Party also 
eclipsed the Nationalist Party to a certain extent. 

IV 

Side by side witli the pio[)aganda j)f the New Nationalist 
Party revolutionary propaganda of a very vigorous and extreme 
type W'as being carried on by Barindra Kumar Ghose, younger 
brother of Babu Arabindo Ghose, and Bhupendra Nath Dutt, the 
only brotlier of Sw^anii Vivekaiianda. through such pow^erful and 
popular organs as Yagantar (New Era) and Sandhya (Evening). 
And, as ])ointed out by the two modei’ate leaders, Sir Surendra 
Nath Bannei\jee and Rai Narendranath Sen, thc^ reaxjtionary and 
repressive policy of the Government, especially aftei* the break¬ 
up of the Barisal (inference in A])ri] IIM.K), dro\e the more 
sensitive and emotional spirits among th(‘ Aouth of the tw^o 
sundered })rovinces to the path of terrorism and n^volution. 

Barindra Kurnar (ihose had o?*gina.lly tried to preach “the 
cause of independeiKiC as a })olitical missionary’' in 1902 but 
without success. He again retiiriied to Bengal in 1905 “convin¬ 
ced that a purely i)ojitical propaganda will not do for the 
country, and the people must be trained up si)ii’itually to face 
dangers.” He startocl the and through it carried on 

the political and religious instruction of the masses. He gathered 
a batch of 14 or 15 young men and trained them as workers 
in the cause. “ We are always thinking of a far otf revolution 
and wish to be ready for it. 

In an article lu^aded “The Ago of Git«i again in India" 
Barindar Kumar (diose ex])ounded his revolutionary gospel. “Sri 
Krishna had said in (hta that w henever there is a decline of 
righteousness and a rise in unrighteousness there shall be a 
reincarnation of God to rescue the good, to destroy the wrong¬ 
doer, and to establish righteousness." “At the i)resent time 
righteousness is declining and unrighteousness is springing up 
in India. A handful of alien robbers is ruining the croresofthe 
people of India by robbing the wealth of India. Through the 
hard grinding of their servitude, the ribs of this countless people 

are being broken to pieces.Fear not, oh Indians. God will 

not remain inactive.He will keep His word. Placing firm 


L Staioment of Barindar Kumar (Uioso of May 22n(l, J908, before a 
Magistrate. iSee page 20, Sedition Commit too Ropo»'t, 1918. 
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reliance on the promise of Cod, invoke His power.When 

the lightning of Heaven flashes in their hearts, men perform 
impo>ssible deods*’.^ 

A six item programme was outlined to achieve the object. 
The first item was to arouse hatred of servitude in the minds 
of the educated people through a vigorous propaganda in the 
Press. The second item was to remove from theii- minds the 
fear of unemj)lovment and starvation and to instil in them the 
love of freedom and of the Motliei land. This was to be accomp¬ 
lished ‘'by soul-stiiring nnisici and theatrical performances, 
glorifying the lives of heroes and their great deeds in the cause 
of freedom and by patriotic songs’’.- Tlie third item was to keep 
the enemy busy with demonstrations and agitation—with 
Bande-Maiaram processions, Swaclcshi c jnfereuces, boycott meet¬ 
ings, etc. The fourtii and the most important item was to 
recruit young men, wlio were (o be organised in >small bands, 
trained in physical exercises, use of weapons, religious practices 
of the ShaMi cult, revolutionary literature and in strict diseij)- 
linc and taught implicit obedience to riiies and their leaders 
and to keep strict secrecy about their instructions and counsel. 
Fifthly, w^eapons w’cre to Ire obtained in various w-ays- by manu¬ 
facturing bombs, by stealing firo-ai'ins, by })urcba.siiig thorn 
from foreign lands and smuggling tlnun into the country. And 
lastly, money was to be raised for the purpose partly by dona¬ 
tions and partly by foj ce—by raids and dacurities. “The law of the 
English is established on brute force, and if to liberate ourselves 
we too must use brute force it is right that we should do so.”- 
The youth of Bengal was exhorted to rise and destroy the alien 
rule:—“Will the Bengali worsliipper of Hhakti shrinlc from the 
shedding of blood? The number of Englishmen in this country 
is not above one lakh and a lialf, and what is the Jiumber of 
English officials in each district ? If yon are firm in your resolu¬ 
tion you can iji a single day bring British rule to an end. Lay 
down your life, but first take a life. The worship of the Uoddess 
will not be consummated if \'ou sacrifice your lives at the shrine 
of Independence without slie*dding blood.”^ 

As a result oJ* t he w ork of Barindra Kumar Chose and 
Bhupendra Nath Dutt and others a number of secret, revolu¬ 
tionary societies w^ere formed. Barindra Kumar Chose and his 
“associates formed a body called the Anufiilan Samiti (Society 
for the promotion of culture and training). One of these societies 
was soon in working order at Calcutta, the capital of Western, 
and another at Dacca, tlie capital of Eastern Bengal. At one 
time, the Dacca Society had 500 branches. 


]. Quoted in Chirol : Indiafi TTnrost, pages 90 and 91. 

2. Chirol ; Indian Unrest, page 93. 

3. Ibid, page 94. 

4. 8oditiori (Varunitteo Report, 1918, pages 21 and 22, 
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Those societies were modelled upon the Russian and the 
Italian seerel societies and an important item of their work was 
to plan and execute acts of terrorism. Wince 1907 there have been 
a fairly large number of terrorist crimes committed by the Bengal 
revolutionaries. Perhaps the first of these acts was the attempt 
to blow up the Lieutenant-Governor's train by a bomb near 
Midnapore on the Otli December. 1907. On the 2)h d December, 
1907, Mr. Allen, formerly JJistrict Magistrate at Dacca, was shot 
in the back, though not fatally, at a railway station in the 
district of Faridpur betwTon Dacca and Galcutta. 

With these twn incidents the history of revolutionary crime 
begins in Bengal. But the event that created a great stir both in 
India and in England, in the early days of the movement, was 
the killing of two innocent English ladies, Mrs. and Miss Kennedy, 
by fin unfortunate accident on April .‘10th. 19(>S. The revolu¬ 
tionary party had d(\puted two members. Khudi Rarn Bose and 
Profuila Chaki(‘, to murdtu* Mr. Kingsford, the Judge at 
MuzafTarpur in Bihar. He w^as formerly the Chief Presidency 
Magistrate at^ ("filcutta wdu^re he AVfis supposed to have adminis¬ 
tered heavy punishments on young Sumkshi workers. “Especially 
odious had he become by inflicting corporal punishment upon 
more than one respectable young man.’'^ The Revolutionary 
Party decidc^d to murder him. They first tried a very ingenious 
metliod. They got hold of a book that was borrowed from Mr. 
Kingsford. They cut out the middle portion of the leaves of the 
book and inserted a bomb in the hollow thus created—with a 
spring to cause its explosion when the book was opened. They 
packed it and sent it to Mr. Kingsford wdio left the parcel un¬ 
opened as he did not need the book immediately. It was eventually 
opened wdien the facts were later disclosed by a revolutionary 
some months after. This device having proved unsuccessful 
Khudi Ram Bose and Profuila Chakie wore sent with a bomb to 
MuzzafFarpur to accomplish the purpose. They saw^ a carriage 
coming from the direction of Mr. Kingsford's bungalow’^ and 
believing that the occupant of the carriage was the unpopular 
judge they ihrew>^ the bomb into the carriage with the result that 
the two English ladies w^ere killed. Tw^o days after, the 
perpetrators of the (uime were arrested—one, Profuila Chakie at 
once shot himself ; the other was tried. He made a public 
confession and was hanged. Writes Sir Valentine ChiroJ :—“So, 
for the Nationalists of Bengal, he became a martyr and a 
hero. Students and many others put on mourning for him and 
schools were closed for tw’^o or three days as a tribute to his 


1. Bannerjee : A Nation in Making, page 248. 7Tie case which sent 
a thrill of indignation throughout the country was that of Susil Sen, a 
young student of fifteen w}jo was flogged at- the triangle for being mixed 
up in a police fracas. See P, 0. Bay : Life and Times of C. R. Das, 
page iSl. 
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nioinory. His ]jh()t()gi‘aj)Iis liad an irnmonso sale, and by and by 
the young bloods took to wearing dhoties with Khudi Ram Bose’s 

name wo^ en into the borders of the garment.”* 

✓ 

A couple of days after the Mnzaffarpur murders there came 
to liglit a huge revolutionary e(;nsj>iraey in ("ajcutta. On May 2nd 
were seized some bombs, dynamite, cartridges, and correspondence 
which led to the arrest and trial of some 39 persons including 
Babu Arabindo ({hose, his brother Barindra Kumar Ghose, 
Hem Chandra Das and Narendra (iosain—the last became the 
approver and was sliot dead by his two companions in dail, 
Kanai Lai Diitt and Satyendra Nath lk)se, witfi smuggled arms, 
lliese two men were seimrately tried. Both were committed 
and executed.- The remaining 30 were prosecuted for con¬ 
spiracy to wage war against the King lilmperor. The trial before 
the Sessions Court came to an end on the J3th April, 1009 and 
resulted in the acquittal of Babu Arabindo Ghose and a few 
others. Heavy punishments, however, were meted out to the 
other accused who appealed to the High (?ourt, which finally 
decided the case, which is know'n as the Alipur ('onspiraey (^ase, 
on February 12, 1010, when four men . were sentenced to trans¬ 
portation for life, three to ten years, sev(m to vseven years and 
three to five years’ rigoious imprisonment. 

In connection witli the Muzaffarpiu' and Ali])ur cases several 
other murders took place. As already mentioned the approver 
Gosain uas shot in Jail in 8e>ptember, 1008. Two months later, 
Sub-Inspector Nand I^al, wlio had arrested Khudi Kam Bose, 
was also murdered. On February 10, 1000, Mr. Ashutosh 

Biswas, the public prosecutor who had acted in both the Alipur 
and the Gosain Murder cases, was shot dead while leaving the 
stibarban police court, Calcutta, and on January 24th, 1010, the 
Deputy Superintendent of Police. Mr. 8hamsu1 Alam was shot 
dead while leaving the High Court buildings, where he was 
attending the hearing of the appeal in the Alipur Case. 

The revolutionaries were strict in maintaining discipline 
in their ranks and wherever they smelled a traitor they dealt 
with him mercilessly. In November 1008 three betiwers were 
shot dead. The revolutionaries also tried to terrorise the police 
officers, trying magistrates, prosecuting lawyers and hostile 
witnesses, and they pursued their path fearlessly and unflinch- 
There were several murders and many dacoities—and 
neither the repressive laws and heavy sentences nor the reforms 


1. (3nrol : Indian Unrest, page 07. 

2. Kanai Lai achieved almost as great a popularity as Khudi Ham 
Bose. When he and his companion’s bodies were being carried from the 
Jail to the cremation grounds fifty-thousand men lined the streets of 
Kalighat to take the dust of their feet. See P. C. Ray : Life and Times 
of C. R. Dass. r)age 72. 
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of 1000 or <‘voii of 1011) made tliern <lesisi from their decided 
course of action. However, to return to period under review', 
the number of murders mjkI dacoitios w^ent on increasing in 1008 
and 1000.^ On the 7th N()venil)er, J 008, there was an attempt 
to shoot the Li(Miteuant-( Jovernor of Bengal, Sir Andrtwv Fraser, 
w'lio escaped without any hurt. The assailant, was arrested, 
trifKl and sentenced to ten \'ears' rigorous imprisonment. 

V 

During the VOMITS JOOti-10 the revolutionaries were not only 
a(?tive in Bengal but also in some other provinces in fndia anil 
abroad. As already poinUnl out, the revolutionary movement 
had originated in Maharashtra and was responsible for the double 
murder of Messrs Band and Ayerst and the murders of the 
tw^o brothers on whose information Damodar Chapekar w'as 
arrested and convicted. Oiitwardly there was absolute quiet 
in the Deeean after 1891) but seei’etly preparations were going 
on both in Maharashtra and in TiOndon for the resumption of 
iwolutionary activities. The leaders of the movement W'ere 
vShyamji Krishna Varma and the Savarkar Brothers—Ganesh and 
Vinayak Savarkar. 

It appears Shyamji Krislma ^’'arma was somehow connected 
with tlie Hand Murder and he quiety slip])ed away to Ixmdon. 
Until J90t5 lie lived in obscurity but in January of tliat year he 
started the Indian Home Rule Society in London w ith a penny 
monthly organ, called the Indian Sociologwt, With the co-opera¬ 
tion of Mr. S. R. Raria, w ho had settled dowm at I'aris, Shyamji 
Krishna Varma offered six lecturerships each of Rs. 1,000 and 
three travelling scholarships of Rs, 2,000 each to enable Indian 
youngmen to go abroad for training themselves as national mis¬ 
sionaries. One of the young men Avho thus reached London was 
Vinayak Damodar Savarkar, a graduate of the Bombay Univer¬ 
sity "from the Fergussion College, Poona. He and his elder 
brother Ganesh were leaders of a Society (?alled Miira Melu wdiich 
was started about 1899 in connection w ith the Cilanpati celebra¬ 
tions : This society was transformed into a revolutionary associa¬ 
tion Abhinav Bharat Society (Young India Society) shortly before 
Vinayak Savarkar left for London in June 190(>. 

AVhen Vinayak Savarkar reached London, Shyamji Krishna 
Varma was carrying on a vigorous revolutionary propaganda 
at the India House—the home of the Indian Home Rule Society. 
But he had to shift to Paris in 1907 as a result of inquiry made 
in the Parliament about his activities at the India House. He, 
however, kept himself fully in touch with the life of the Society 


1. For a full list of revolutionary crimes till the end of 1917, see the 
Report of the Indian .Sedition CommiVtee, 1918, 
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in I-.on(lon and through Mr. S. R. Rana and the Indian Socio¬ 
logist went on directing the work at the India House. In Decem¬ 
ber 1907 he wrote in t he Sociologist“It seems that any agita¬ 
tion in India must be carried on secretly and the only methods 
that can bring the English government to its senses are the 
Russian methods vigorously and incessantly applied until the 
English relax their tvrannv and are driven out of the coun¬ 
try. 

From the time of his aiTival in London Vinayak Savarkar 
began to take an active part in the work at the India House. 
He first rendered the auto-biography of Mazzini into Marathi 
and sent it to his brother Oanesh, who got it printed in Poona 
from where it was issued to the public. Next he wrote a book 
on the Mutiny entitled “The Indian War of Independence, 1857’ , 
which became s. of revolutionary text-book at the India 
House. Passages from it were read at the Sunday meetings 
where the policy of political assassination was sj^stematically 
advocated. The Mutiny Day was celebrated at the India House 
in May’ DOS, when two leaflets sent by’ Shyamji Krishna yarma 
entitled ‘‘Oh Martyrs’' and “Grave Warning" w'ere distributed 
to the visitors who w^ere asked to send them separately to India. 
In June 1908, a lecjture was delivered at the India House justify 
ingthc use of the bomb «ind explaining the methods of making 
them. About this time members of the India House began to 
practise revolver shooting at a range in London. 

Gradually Vinayak Savarkar become the acknowledged 
leader of the group at the India House. He pushed ahead pre¬ 
parations for revolutionary’ work in India. In Feburary 1909 
he sent “a parcel of 20 Browming automatic pistols with ammuni¬ 
tion.to Bombay’ concealed in the false bottorn of a box form¬ 

ing part of the luggage of the one Chaturbhuj Amin, w’ho had 
been employed as a cook at the India House”^. The pistols were 
to be used by Hie members of the Abhinav Bharat Society which 
was working under the direction of Vinayak's brother, Ganesh 
Savarkar. But before the parcel reached India, Ganesh Savarkar 
had been arrested upon a charge of waging war against the King 
on March 2nd, 1909, and the parcel had to be received by a friend 
who had previously^ been taken into confidence. 

The charge against Ganesh Savarkar was based upon “a 
series of inflammatory^ verses published early in 1908 under the 
title oi Laghn Abhinav Bharat Melar which jireached, according 
to the judge of the Bombay High Court, who finally decided the 
case, the text, “take up the sword and destroy the Government 


1. Quoted in the Sedition Committee Report, 1918, page 8. 

2, Ibid, page 9. 
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because it is foreign and oppressive.’*^ Ganesli was sentenced 
to transportation on the 9th June, 1909, and V^inayak was in- 
formed by cable of the sentence. “At the usual Sunday meeting 
of the India House on the 20th June Vinayak Savarkar was 
especially violent and repeated his oath to wreak his vengeance 
on the English.”2 

News of the heavy sentences on the young men in Bengal 
affected the minds of the members of the India House. One 
of them, Mr. Madan Lai Dhingra, decided to shed English blood 
as a humble protest against the inhuman transportations and 
hangings of Indian youths,”^ and on July 1st, 1909, shot Sir 
William Curzon Wyllie, the Political A.D.C. at the India Office, 
at a gathering at the Imperial Institute in London.^ Dhingra 
was arrested and executed. The organisation at the India 
House came to an end. Vinayak Savarkar was arrested and 
sent to Bombay’ where he was wanted for trial on very grave 
charges. He was later tried and sentenced to transportation 
for life. 

In the meantime, the incmbers of the Abhiimv Bharat Society 
—it is suggested by ISir Valentine Chirol, on the instigation of 
Vinayak Savarkar—decided to murder Mr. Jackson, the District 
Magistrate of Nasik, who had committed Ganesh Savarkar for 
trial, as a kind of’r etribution ; and on the 21st December, 1909, 
Mr. Jackson was sliot dead by a young Brahmin from Auranga¬ 
bad with one of the Browning pistols sent 1^ Vinayak Savarkar 
from London. “For the murder of Mr. Jackson seven men, 
all Chitpavan Brahmins, were brought to justice and three of 
them were executed.”® 

In the course of investigations into the murder of Mr. Jackson, 
the police discovered what is called the Nasik Conspiracj-^ Case 
in which 38 men were charged, out of whom 27 were sentenced 
to various terms of imprisonment. The Nasik Conspiracy was 
the work of the Abhinav Bharat Society of Nasik which was 
organised on the model of Russian Revolutionary Societies. The 
members were divided into several small groups in the various 
parts of Western India. Men in each group worked together ; 


1. Sedition Committee Heport, 1918. page 8. 

2. Ibid, page 9. 

3. From the atatoment of Dhingra found in his pocket at the time 
of arrest, quoted on page 9, Sedition Committee’s Report, 1918. 

4. Dr. Lalkaka was also killed at the meeting. 

5. On the way he escaped at Marseilles from the steamer and 
claimed protection under International Law, as a political prisoner on 
foreign soil, but was re-arrested and taken to the steamer. 

6. Ibid, p^e 10. 
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they were bound In' secret oaths ; and although they worked for 
the same object and diew weapons from the same source they 
had no persona] accpiaiiitanc^e with the members of other groups. 
Ganesh Savarkar was their leader and Vinayak Savarkar was 
their guide, friend and philosopher. From London he supplied 
them with typed copies of instructions foi* the rnanufficture of 
bombs and with revolutionary literature. H(* also sent fire-arms 
from abroad and worked up their mind to commit acts of 
terrorism. 

The had ramifications even in the 

neighbouring States. There was a Xcw Bharat Society in Gwalior, 
22 members of which were prosecuted in 1900 for a conspiracy 
to wage war against the King Emperor. The case—(twalior 
Conspiracy (’ase - was tried by a Special State Tiibuna 1. Most 
of the aeccused w ere seiitcnced to various terms of imprisonment. 

A branch of tlie had existed since 1907 in 

Satara ; but during 1910 three members Mer(3 (harged with a 
conspiracy to wag(^ war. 41ie Satara (Conspiracy tVise resulted 
in the conviction of all the accused w lio w eie sentenced to 
imprisonment. 

Th^ revolutionary organisation laid s|)rcad to the various 
parts of Western India." Even fhijrat was not free from the 
revolutionaries. In November 1909, an aitemj)t was made at 
Ahmedabad to blow^ off* the carriage in which Lord and Lady 
Minto w'ere driving through tlie city. Two cocoanut bombs 
W'ere thrown ^^'hich hoAvover did not explode though one of them 
exploded afterwards when it was picked uj) by^ a passerby wdiose 
one hand was blow n off, 

VI 

Such was the w-ork of the revolutionaries jn t he Deccan dur¬ 
ing 190(5-10. There w as some activity’^ in the Madras Presidency 
as w^ell. In April 1907, Mr. Bipin ('haridra Pal had made a 
lecture tour in Madras and had preached the gospel of Sivaraj 
and had stirred the minds of young men. In October 1907, he 
w'as sentenced to six months’ imprisonment for refusing to give 
evidence in a sedition case against Mr. Arabindo (ihose. Two of 
bis Madrasi admirers—Subramniam Siva and Chidambram Pillai 
—planned to celebrate his release on the 9th March, 1908, by 
holding a public meeting, hoisting the flag of Swaraj, and by 
pledging to boycott everything foreign. They were both arrested 
on the 12th March and on the next day there w'^as a serious riot 
in Tinnevelly'. ‘‘It w’as marked by' wholesale and deliberate 
destruction of Government property in open defiance of the con¬ 
stituted authority. . Every police building in Tinnevelly town, 
except the Sub-llegistrar’*s Office w^as attacked. The furniture 
and records of these buildings were set on fire as well as portions 
of the buildings themselves ; the municipal office w^as gutted. 
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Twenty-sev^en persons wore convicted and sentenced for partici¬ 
pation in the riot.^ 

There followed prosecutions of newspaper editors and popular 
- speakers. The centre of authorit y was shifted to Pondicherrv' 
and a group of young men began to organise themselves t here 
for revolutionary M^ork. The main incentive and guidance was 
given by M. P. Tirumal Acharj’a w'ho was connected with both 
the London India House and the Paris group of Indian Revolu¬ 
tionaries, and V. V. S. Aiyer who was with Vinayak Savarkar in 
London and was later in‘Paris. Mr. Ai^ er reached Pondicherry 
and began to prepare the young men who had already gathered 
there fbi* revolutionary w^ork. especially by training them in 
revolver shooting. One of these men who practised revolver 
shooting was Vanchi Aiyer, who later shot Mr. Aslie, the District 
Magistrate of Tinnev elly, on 17th June, 191 L He was tried and 
executed. His associates were also arrested and a revolutionary 
conspiracy was discovered. The Tinnevelly Conspiracy Trial ¬ 
as it came to be called—resulted in the conviction of nine men 
w^ho w ere sentenced to various terms of imprisonment. 

* 

In the last two sections reference had f)een made to the work 
of Indian revohitionaries from London and Paris. On the (»on- 
tinentof Eiuopo tliorc was an active group of Indian revolution¬ 
aries during the peuiod under review^ It was led by Shyamaji 
Krishna Varma, S. R. Rana, Cama and Madame fWna who 
tried to do vigorous propaganda among tlie students and 
members of the professional classes in India through news¬ 
papers, journals, leaflets, etc., which were secretly sent to persons 
likely to be influenced in the various jmrts of India. Besides 
the Indian Sociologist of Shyamaji Krishna Varma the Bnndc 
Mataram, which w^as edited by Mme. Cama and issued from 
Geneva, w^as very active. Another centre of revolutionary 
propaganda abroad w as on the Pacific coast of America. There 
were two distinct associations—the Ixido-Araerican Association 
and the Young India Association—with their head-quarters in 
Califoinia and branches in Chicago, New York and other im¬ 
portant American cities. “The moving spirits are students, 
chiefly from Bengal who have found ready helpers amongst the 
Irish-American I^nians. They have also been able to make not 
a fbw converts amongst the unfortunate British Indian im¬ 
migrants who suffered heavil}' from the anti-Asiatic campaign 
along the Pacific slope, and some of these converts, being Sikhs 
and old soldiers, were of special value, as through them direct 
contact could be established with the regiments to which they 
had belonged, or, at any rate, with the classes from which, an 
important section of native arniy is recruited. Large quantitries 


1. Sedition Committee Report, J918, page 163. 
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of seditions leaflets, circulated broadcast three years ago among 
sepoys, were printed in America/'^ 

The Indo-American Association was mainly a propagandist 
society. It had as its organ Frm Hindustan published periodi¬ 
cally. But the young India Association was organised on the 
model of Irish Revolutionary Societies and had its "‘Iiead centres” 
and “inner” and “outer circles” and devoted itself chiefly to the 
study of explosives and to smuggling arms into India. It is 
asserted by Sir Valentine Ohirol “that both these associations 
were in frequent communication with the seditious press all over 
India, in the Deccan as well as in Bengal and in the Punjab.”® 

VTT 

The movement in the Punjab in 1907-S was not really re- 
volutionarj\ It is true that the situation w^as serious in the 
Punjab during the spring and summer of 1907, as pointed out by 
the Lieutenant-Ciovernor, Sir Denzil Ibbetson. There wm grave 
discontent in the province which broke out into riots at two 
places—Lahore and Rawalpindi. But there were no secret 
societies plotting violent crime as in Bengal, Maharashtra and 
Madras. 

The national movement had stirred the minds of the edu¬ 
cated classes in the Punjab. The teachings of Swami Dayanand 
had helped to create a spirit of indei)endencc and Swadeshi 
among the Hindu young men ; and the happenings in Bengal 
could not but influence them. Vigorous national propaganda 
was being carried on in the Indian Press and some of the papers 
went beyond constitutional limits. Their editors and printers 
were prosecuted and punished. But no action was taken against 
the Anglo-Indian papers which were preaching racial hatred and 
enmity. The Civil and Miliiary Gazette of Lahore was the worst 
offender. It carried on a systematic campaign again.st the 
educated classes by calling them all sort of names and by spread¬ 
ing false alarms of revolt. It gave out that the 50th Anniversarj^ 
of the Mutiny (May 10, 1907) w^ould be marked by another big 
rising against the British. This w^as taken seriously and pre¬ 
parations w^ere made in several Punjab towns for the protection 
of British lives—by making arrangements for the withdrawing of 
British residents into the forts. Writes Mr. Nevinson—“But in 
spite of all that i)rophecy could do no outbreak occurred.”^ 

However, the vigorous anti-Indian propaganda of thpi Anglo- 
Indian Press and the surge of the nationalist movement in 
Bengal with the prevalence of natural calamities like the plague 


!• Chirol : Indian Unrest, page 147. 

2. Ibid, page 147. 

w. Nevinson : The New Spirit in India, page 20, 
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and the famine and the adoption of unwise agrarian measures 
by the Government had created a very tense situation in the 
Punjab during 19()7>08. In April 1907 the public opinion in 
Lahore was running very high owing to the prosecution of two 
Indian papers and ‘'the Punjabee-\ The editor and 

proprietor ofw'as sentenced to five years’ imprisonment 
and the printer to two years’ “for publishing a letter from 
America containing a seditious appeal to the native troops.”^ 
The Punjabee was prosecuted for its comments on a Begar Case 
in which two villagers, who were forced to work for an official, 
were said to have died as a result of forced labour. The pro¬ 
prietor was finally sentenced (on appeal) to a fine of Rs. 1,000 and 
an imprisonment of six months and the editor to a tine of 
Rs. 200 and an imprisonment of six months. On the IGth April, 
1907, the final judgment w^as delivered by the Lahore High Court 
in the Punjabee Case. As soon as the people heard of it they 
gathered in large numbers and they met the prisoners as they 
were being taken to jail. There was great enthusiasm and 
commotion, leading to a riot. 

However, the troubles in the Punjab were largely argrarian 
in their origin.^ It is admitted by the biographer of Lord Minto 
that the disturbances were largely due “to the unwise handling 
by the Local Government of the situation in the ('anal Colonies.”*^ 
Land-revenue was considerably increased ; the irrigation rates, 
especially on the Bari-T)oal> Canal were raised and above all the 
Government attempted to go back on their word in connection 
with the possession of reclaimed lands in the Chenab Colony. 
A Colonization Bill w’^as rushed through the Punjab Legislative 
Council altering the agreements made under the Act of 1893. 
There was strong agitation against these measures. The leaders 
of the movement were Mr. Ajit Singh and Syed Hyder Kiza. 
They had formed an “Indian Patriots’ Association” for the 
purpose. Various meetings were held all over the province, 
especially in the places affected. A meeting was held at Lyallpur 
on March 22nd, 1907, where Lala Lajpat Rai had been invited to 
speak. He criticised the Government measures which he held 
were responsible for the increasing discontent. Mr. Ajit Singh 
also spoke at the meeting. This coincidence of both of them 
speaking at the same meeting was perhaps responsible for the 
later deportation of the two gentlemen together—Lala Lajpat 
Rai and Mr. Ajit Singh—under the old and musty Regulation 
of 1818. 

The increase in the land-revenue was specially great in the 
Rawalpindi district. Two meetings were held in' April 1907 at 


tion. 
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Rawalpindi to protest against the heavy increase. At the second 
meeting held on the 21st April Mr. Ajit Singh was the chief 
speaker. The President, Lala Hans Raj, stopj)ed Mr. Ajit Singh 
when his speech became really violent ; but, a few days after, a 
notice was served on the President and two other respectable 
pleaders, Lala Amolak Ram and Lala Gurdas Rarn, who 
were also connected with the meeting of April 21st, requiring 
them to attend on May 2nd, at 11 A.M. at the public enquiry 
to be held for the purpbse of prosecuting them under Sections 
124-A and 505 of the Indian Penal Code. The three lawyers 
-and also Lala Lajpat Rai, who had reached Rawalpindi 
to render what help he could to his lawyer friends—considered 
the notice illegal and decided not to put in personal appearance. 
They, however, authorised tw o young barristers, Mr. Aziz Ahmad 
and Mr, Bodh Raj, to watch the proceedings on their behalf. A 
Ikrge crowd gathered near the (burt of the Ihstrict Magistrate 
6n the morning of 2nd May. It was swelled by a large number 
of workmen who had struc^ work that morning at the Govern¬ 
ment Arsenal, the Railway Workshop and the private w^orkshop 
of R. B. Sirdar Boota Singh. And as the hour passed eleven 
and the District Magistrate did not arrive, the crowd became 
very restive. At last he reached at 12-30 but instead of proceed¬ 
ing with the public enquiry postponed it till further notice--it 
appears owing to orders from the Punjab Government. When 
the crowd learnt of the postponement it lost its temper and 
‘instead of dispersing, swept down a main road, destroyed and 
burnt some furniture from a mission house and church, and 
damaged some gardens and houses of Europeans together with a 
Hindu workshop, where the men were on strike. The police did 
not appear, but troops patrolled the town later.”^ , 

For this riot six prominent lawyers, including the three who 
were connected with the meeting of 21st April, and sixty other 
persons were arrested. All the six lawyers were acquitted on 
October 1st after being kept in jail in great discomfort during 
the hottest months in the year, ‘‘the Magistrate declaring the 
evidence was fabricated.’’Out of the remaining accused five 
persons were sentenced, three to seven years’ imprisonment, for 
riot and arson. 

The situation in the Punjab later improved mainly owing to 
the vetoing of the Colonization Bill by the Viceroy—Lord Minto 
—who considered it “an unjust Bill” He wrote to Mr. Morley 
in this connection :—“I hate the argument that to refuse to 
sanction what we know to be w rong is a surrender to agitation 
and an indication of weakness. It is far w'eaker, to my mind, 
to persist in a wrong course for fear of being thought weak.”^ 
Writes Lord Minto’s biographer : “So he disallowed the Bill, 
with the most fortunate consequences.”*^ 

1. Nevinson : The New »Sj 3 irit in India, page 19. 

3. Buchan : Lord Minto, i)ftge 257. 
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REPRESSION AND REFORMS 

I 

Evcrats in India ill wore eAerting Uicir inflnonce on 

the minds of the two new lu^ad.s of tlie Jndian (hivenimcnt. In 
November 1905, Lord Minto had replaced Lord Curzon as Viceroy 
and in December J1M)5 the radical John Moiiey had become the 
Secretary of State for India. Ori Jnne 0, lOOtl, Mr. John Moriey 
—as he then was—wrote to ]x)rd Minto drawing attention to 
the views of such British publicists as Irawrence, (Jliirol and 
Sidney Low, wIjo liad witnessed in thi^'r recent sojourns in the 

country “a new spirit.glowing and spreading in India/' and 

who were of the opinion that it was not possible “to go on 
governing in the same spirit ; yon have got to fleal witli the 

Congress Fariv and Congress principles.This view was 

also urged with great tact and force by the sagacious leader of 
Indian moder ates, the l^rcsident of the Indian National C 'Ongress 
in 1905 and the fonndtn* of a new jiolitical order “the Servants of 
Irulia Soeieiy'', Mr. (lopal Krishna (Jokhfde. Speaking on the 
budget in the Imperial Legislative Council in March 1900 Mr. 
Cokhale made a public ap[)eal io Lord Minto. ‘"The question 

of the eonciliivtion of the educatcal classes.raises issues 

which will tax the resources of British statemanship. Tliere is 
but one way in which this conciliation can be seemed, and that is 
by associating tliese classes more and more with tlu^ government 
of their country,’'- After the session of tlie Council Mr. Cokhale 
went to England and had several interviews with the Secre¬ 
tary of State. It appears that Mr. Moriey took Mr. Cokhale 
into his conlldence and secured his support to a measure of 
moderate reforms." After consultations between tlie Secretary 


1. Moriey: lieeolloctions, Vol. 1 1, pages J 72-74. 

2. liuclmii : hol d Minto, j>ago 231. 

3. At tlio last ill to’viow oil 1st August, I90t>, Mr. Moriey told Mr. 
Gokhale “For reostmahle reforms in your direcl ion, there is now an 

unexampled chance.Only nne thing can ajioil it. Perversity and 

uureaHon in your friends. I ask unujnrno snri of enijaiicwmi .we 

are in earnest.t(» make an etTe<*tive move. 11 y«.*uu speakers 

or your newspapers seU to work U) helit.tle what we do, t-o cjlauiour for 
tlie impossible, then all would go wrong:’’ Mr. Ookhnle acquiesced 
cordially and wrote to his friends in India pitching ‘.‘a most friendly and 
iiopefufnote." Moriey : Hecollections. Vol. II., pages lSl-182. 
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of State and the Viceroy it was decided that the initiative should 
be taken by the Government of India. “I attach great impor- 
lance to the official initiative being taken by the Government of 
India’'^ was the reply of Lord Minto to Mr. Morley's querry in 
this connection in his letter of June 15th, 1906. 

As a first step Lord Minto appointed in August 190(> a Com¬ 
mittee of his Executive Council with Sir A. T. Arundal as Chair¬ 
man and laid down in a Minute the terms of reference as well as 
the chief objectives. “The subjects he proposed for the Com¬ 
mittee’s consideration were ; (a) a Council of Princes, aifid, 

should this be impossible, whether they might be represented 
in the Viceroy’s T egislative Council; (5) "an Indian member of 
the Viceroy’s Executive Council; (c) increased representation 
on the Legislative Council of the Viceroy and of Local Govern¬ 
ments ; and (d) prolongation of the budget debate and increased 
power of moving agiendments.”- 

The Arundal Committee reported in October 1906 but dis¬ 
cussions of the Viceroy’s Executive Council were so prolonged 
that it W’^as not until the end of March 1907 that the dispatch 
on Reforms was sent by the Government of India to the Secretary 
of State. Mr. Morley immediately consulted his Council and 
invited Government of India to consult the Local Governments. 
It took over a year to gather the views of the Local Govern¬ 
ments and the public and it was not until October Jst, 1908, 
that the next step was taken in the matter of reforms. 

J1 

In the meantime serious situation had risen in the various 
parts of the country. In Bengal there was raging a veritable 
storm. The Lieutenant-Governor of the newly-created province 
of Eastern Bengal and Assam handled the situation most tact¬ 
lessly. He tried to terrorise the people by quartering batches of 
Gurkha troops in many of the important places in the province. 
Lord Minto, says his biographer, “\yas convinced that Sir 
Bampfyide’s administration was a serious danger” but “shrank 

.from the step which would certainly be misconstrued 

by the critics of the Government.Then in July (1906) 

an incident happened which was not quite unwelcome to 
either the Viceroy or the Secretary of State.”® This was the 
question of disaffiliation of two schools whose students were 
“guilty of violently unruly conduct in the town”® of Serajganj. 
The Lieutenant-Governor had asked the Calcutta University to 
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disaffiliate the schools but the (Government of India considered 
the step impolitic at the time and asked Sir Rampfylde to with¬ 
draw his request. On this Sir Bampfylde gave an ultimatum 
to the Viceroy—either to allow him to proceed with the matter 
of disaffiliation or to accept his resignation. Writes Lord Morley : 
*‘Lord Min to was quite alive to the objection against changing 
the Lieutenant-(Governor in the face of agitation, but it became 
everyday more evident that the administration of the new 
province was unreliable and might lead to further difficulties— 
so the resignation was accepted. I telegraphed my concurrence 
without delay.”* 

The situation was badly handled not only in Eastern Bengal 
but also in the Punjab as well. Instead of relieving agricultural 
distress and removing the causes of trouble—which, as has 
already been described above,'^ was largely agrarian in origin—the 
Punjab (-rovernment decided to adopt strong measures and to 
press the fGovernment of India to deport Jjala Lajpat Rai and 
Sardar Aiit Singh, under the old Regulation Ill of 1818. Lala 
Lajpat Rai had come into prominence in several capacities. He 
was a religious reformer and an educationist and a leader 
of the Arya Sainaj. He w'as a philanthropist and a social 
worker. He had a genuine love for ihe masses and the suffering 
people. He w^as also a prominent (bngress-man and W’as one 
of the three important leaders of the now party—“The Extre¬ 
mists”. He w^as a speaker of eloquence and effect specially in 
Urdu. And the (Government was suspicious of his independence 
and growing influence. On the other hand his countrymen— 
even those wdio differed from him in both religion and politics— 
regarded him as an honest and selfless patriot, the soul of honour 
and incapable of conspiring against the Government or tamper¬ 
ing with the loyalty of troops or of doing any under-hand action.^ 
His criticism of the Government policy w^as frank and open. His 
connection with the agrarian agitation w^as slight. It was only 
once that he had addressed a meeting in company with Sardar Ajit 
Singh. The Sardar was a farmer in the Lyallpur District and 
was little known previously. He rose to prominence as one of 
the chief organisers of the agrarian agitation of 1906-7. He was 
a powerful and even a violent speaker and was a great favourite 


J. Morley : RceoIIe(?tions, page 184. 

2. Sec Chapter XII1. 

3. Referring to tlie deportation of Lala Lajpat Kai, Mr. Gokhalo 
said in tlio Indian Legislative Conneil :--“That a man like Lala Lajpat 
Rai, loved by a thousand not in his own province only, a man of high 
character and of elevated feelings, a keen religious and social reformer, 
and apolitical w^orker, wIjo whatever his faults w’orked in broad dayliglit, 
should have been arrested and de ported without a trial, this was a pro¬ 
ceeding which stunned the people Miroughout India.” Page 43, Proceed¬ 
ings of the Indian Legislative Council, Vol. XLVl, 1907-8. 
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with popular audiences. The Government was alarmed at the 
rapid spnmd of the agitation and tliouglit that the l)est way to 
stop it was to deport Sardar Ajit 8ingh and Lala Lajpat Rai 
under Regulation III of 1818. The Governor-(Teneral-in-Council 
issued a warrant of commitment for the arrest and deportation 
of the two gentlemen and they were both deported separately 
on May 9, 1907, to Mandalay in Burma. The Viceroy also issued 
an Ordinance on May 11, 1907, called the Regulation of Meetings’ 
Ordinance, limiting stringently the right of bolding public meet¬ 
ings. According to the Ordinance, organisers of the public 
meetings were required to giv’^o sov^en days’ written notice. 
Magistrates were empowered to prohibit meetings and tliose 
meetings which were not jirohibited were to be attended by the 
police. This Ordiriaiice was to be applicable to such areas as 
were notified by the Governor-!ieneral-in-Couneil. The Ordinance 
was applied at once to the Runjab and Eastern Bengal. 

The deportation of J.rala Lajpat Rai caused a great cojis- 
ternation among the people in various parts of tlie country and 
it had the effect of stiff ening the backs of young men especially 
in Bengal and of converting them into extremists and even be¬ 
lievers in violence and terrorism. Conditions in the two Bengals 
were already bad enough. The Government policy of favouring 
the Mohammedans and of quelling all opi:)osition to the l^artition 
was driving the people to extremism of both words and action. 
“A section of Bengali Press had cast off all sejise of restraint 
and began to indulge in downright and unabashed license.”^ The 
Government of Bengal decided to })rose(vute the various papers 
that were carrying on anti-Governraent agitation. A regular 
campaign w^as started and the first paper that was j^rosecuted 
was the Bande’Mataram, an English nationalist daily, edited by 
a board including Babu Arabindo Ghose. The Govemment 
charged Arabindo Ghose and the printer with sedition in August 
1907. Although it was well-known that Arabindo Ghose was the 
life and soul of the paper no witness was found to attest to the 
editor’s name.'-* When Mr. Bipin Chandra Pal was called to give 
evidence he refused to take any part in the proceedings, declaring 
that, in his opinion, the prosecution was detrimental to the 
interests of the country. For this Mr. Pal w'as prosecuted and 
sentenced to six mouths’ simple imprisonment. However, the 
case against Arabindo Ghose broke down and he w as accfuitted. 
The printer was convicted and sentenced to three months’ 
imprisonment. 

About this time the editors of Sandhya and Yvgantar, the 
powerful vernacular papers, edited respectively by Brahmo- 

1. Kay : Tlie Life and Times of C.K, Das, page 55. 

2. There was no law tlien wdiicli required the ncw’spa.})erB to declare 
the names of tiieir editors as at present. 
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bandhab Upadhya and Bhuperuha Nath Dutt were also pro¬ 
secuted. Mr. Upadhya submitted a written statement in which 
he said :—“I do not want to take part in the trial, because I do 
not believe that, in carrying out my humble share of the God- 
appointed mission of Swaraj, 1 am in any way accountable to the 
alien people, who happen to rule over us and whose interest is, 
and must necessarily be, in the way of our true national develop¬ 
ment”.^ This is the first instance, as far as 1 have been able to 
ascertain, of non-co-operation with British Courts, whicli be(?amo 
such a common feature of the post-war non-co-oyjeration move¬ 
ments. However, the case took an unex})ecled turn when the 
accused died in the Campbell Hospital in Calcutta before the 
j)rcliminary stages had been (‘concluded.”' Mr. Dutt’s defence 
failed and he was sentenced to one year's rigorous im|)risonment. 
Four more })rosecutions were brought against tlie YmjanUir 
within the next few months and each time the editoi- and printer 
were sentenced to imprisonment. But the paper continued its 
existence and propaganda. 

Whilst these prosecutions were being launched in Bengal and 
the Punjab the Government of India was pressing upon the 
Secretary of State the necessity of i)assing a special press ]aw\ 
A dispatch was sent ficnn India in this (jonnection in July 1907 - 
which confesses Lord Morley, gave him “some shivers.”- But 
the Government of India was’bent on adopting strong and repres* 
sive measures. The Secretary of State resistcfl in the beginning. 
At times he wrote strongly about the conduct of some of the 
official members^--whom he generally called by the hated R\issian 
name of “Tchinovjiicks.” And when the Government of India 
approached Lor<l Morh\y for sanction for enacting a Bill for the 
Prevention of Seditious Meetings, as it was called, he burst forth 
in great indignation,* He wrote to the Viceroy not to pay any 
heed to the advice of men “who resisted you' in your Arundal 
reforms” and “w lio urged us to take advantage of disorder at 
Lahore and Pindi, as a plea lor dropping Arundal reforms.”^ 
And he telegraphed his “fiat veto”, characterising the proposals 
as most extraordinary, reactionary and unnecessary. However, 


1. Kay : The and Times of t‘.K. Das. page '>7. 

2. Modey : Reeolleetioii.s, Vol. II, page 22C. 

S. “To t«ll you tfu> ti’iith”. writes Lord Morley to Lord Minto, “the 
more I think botfi of...aT)<L..the less do I value the judgment of either 
one or the other. And now by the way, that we have got down the rusty 
sword of 1818, 1 wish you 'would deport—and—(two officials)”, Ibia, 
page 214. 

4. 'fhe reply of Lord Morley is worth readings — Ibid, pages 23L33. 

5. page 231. 
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ultimately the Secretary of State succumbed^ to the insistent 
and persistent demands of the bureaucracy in India and allowed 
the Government of India to enact a series of repressive measures 
and to enforce them with great severity on the people. 

Ill 

The first of these reiiressive measures was the IVevention of 
Seditious Meetings Act, passed on November 1st, 1907, which 
was described b^'^ the Home Member himself as “a repressive 
measure of considerable potency”.*^ The Regulation of Meetings 
Ordinance promulgated on May 11th was due to expire on 
November 10th, as the life of an Ordinance is limited by law to 
six months. Although no case was made for the continuation of 
the restrictions® the Government of India decided to give them 
a new lease of life and in a more stringent form by the Seditious 
Meetings Act of 1907. A few improvements were introduced 
by the Council but in spite of them the measure was severely 
repressive. The Act gave the power to the Government of India 
to apply it to any province of India. The local authorities 
required three days' notice of every meeting of more than 20 
persons proposed to be held for any purpose whatsoever. The 
clause defining public meetings was so wide that social meetings 
held in private houses could be considered public meetings. It 
was this which had especially appalled Lord Morley. He wrote 
that the proposal to put in operation a press law on the exclusive 
initiative of the military authorities was bar! and novel enough ; 
but this motion of turning a private meeting into a public one 
almost beats it ! And the notion of giving the Lt.-Governor or 
other authority the right of forbidding a speaker wliose views he 
dislikes to open his mouth in a given area! Let...go in for an 
honest guillotine and have done with it.The authori¬ 

ties were given the power of prohibiting any public meeting and 
to forbid any persons from addressing a public meeting ; to 
impbse any restrictions that thej^ may deem fit in the interests 
of public peace on the meetings that were allowed to be held and 
to send the police to attend all meetings. The attempt was, as 
Sir Rashbehari Ghose pointed out, to kill all political life in the 


1. No doubt, with great hesitation, trejudation and against his best 
instincts. 

2. Proceedings of the Legislative Council, Vol. XLVI, page 2fi. 

3. Head the speecli of Mr. Gokhale on the Bill, specially page 34 

of the Proceedings Vol. XBVI. Mr. Gokhale gave facts and figures :— 
During _tlie previous six months onl^^ one meeting was hold, in the Punjab 
at Delhi without leading to any disturbance of the peace. In Eastern 
Bengal not a single mtHding was held, the projected meeting at Faridpur 
was abandoned owing to stringent re.ytrictions imposed on the topics of 
discussion. ^ 

4. Morley : Kecollections, Vol. 11, pages 232-33. 
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country.! The two chief improvements that were made in the 
Select Committee were that the Act should remain in force only 
for three years and that the order of a Local Government pro- 
clfiiming any area as notified under the Act should be in force 
only for six 'months at a time. But these did not and could not 
reduce the rigour and the extraordinary repressive nature of the 
Act. As was pointed out by Dr. Rashbehari Ghose the Act 
resembled more a Russian ^ lease than anv law^ of a civilised 
State.2 


IV 

The repressive policy of the ( Jovernment, as was predicted 
by Ihe Moderate leadei's,*^ drove the discontent underground. 
Secret societies began to multiply raj/idly and the number of 
revolutionaries among the youngmen of Bengal increased consider¬ 
ably. And the terrorist crime appeared on the scene. “Bureau¬ 
cracy was alarmed, startled at the result of its own blunders. 
It sought to restore the situation and to ensure the ends of 
peace, and of law and order, by repressive measures which follow¬ 
ed one another in rapid succession, chilling the public life of the 
country, and stunting its growth and development.^ On one 
single day (June 8, 1908), by suspending ordinary rules of pro¬ 
cedure, when hardly any independent Indian was present, the 
(Tovernment of India pushed through the Council two most 
potent repressive measurers -the Explosive Substances Act and 
the New^spapers (Incitement to offences) A(‘t. 

There was already an Explosiv^es Act—that of 1884—on the 
statue book. Besides, there was also the Indian Arms Act of 
1878. Finally there were provisions in the Indian Penal Code 
relating to hurt or mischief caused by explosive substances pre¬ 
scribing punishment up to trans])ortation for life. But the 
Government considered the existing law insufficient and defective 
to meet the new situation created by the appearance of the bomb 
and passed the Act of 1908. 

The new Act dealt not only with explosives but also wdth 
the materials and implements w hich could be used in their manu¬ 
facture ; and any one "who was found in possession or control of 
them in suspicious circumstances w^as punishable with transpor- 


1. Proceedings of the Legislative Council, Vol. XLVT, page 54. 

2. Ib'idf page 49. 

3. See tlie speech of J3r. Ghose in the Coiinc?iI, page 53. Proceedings 
of the Coiincil, Vol XLVI. In commenting on the potency of the measure 
Dp. Ghose said :—“It will be pontent for *0110 purpose only. For the 
purpose of propagating the bacillus of secret sedition.” 

4. Bannerjee : A Nation in Makiiig. page 249. 
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tation for fourteen years or imprisonnient for five years.^ The 
Act did not deal with explosions which resulted in loss of life, 
because they were punishable as murders— but with all other 
explosions and prescribed heavy punishments for causing them.*^ 
Even if no explo^iion was actuMlly caused but an intent and an 
attempt to (?ause it was established the offence became punisli- 
able with transportation for twenty years or imprisonment for 
seven ye^ars,^ and. lastly, ‘'any person who, by supply of or 
solicitation for money/ the providing of premises, the supply of 
materials, or in any manner whatsoever, })rocures, counsels, aids, 
al)ets, or is acicessory to, the commission of any offence under 
this Act, shall be punislied with the punishment provided for the 
offence/’^ i 

The second Act passed on the 8th June, 1908, which was 
not considered as repressive at all by the Home Member but 
which W’as regarded by Indian public opinion as severely repres- 
sive, w^as the Newspapers (Incitement to Offences) Act, 1908. 
The object of the Act w as, as explained by the Home Member 
in the Council, “to put an end to their [i.e. of New^spapers, which 
contain any incitement to murder or any offence under the 
Explosive Substances Act, J908, or to any act of violence,’]^, 

existence.by giving powtu* to confiscate the printing press 

and,to extinguish the newspaper.'’® The Act empowered a 
District Magistrate to confiscate the printing press wdiere a news- 
imper which in his opinion contains incitement to acts of vio¬ 
lence is printed or is intended to be i)rinted by a conditional 
ordiir and to call upon persons concerned to ax>pear befere him 
to show cause as to why the order should not be made absolute.^ 
If, on hearing the evidence, the Magistrate is satisfied that the 
newspaper has committed the offence the conditional order shall 
be made absolute® and he may empower a police officer to attach 
the press and other property mentioned in the order.® In cases 
of emergency the Magistrate could issue warrants for attachment 
even before the order is made absolute.^® On the intervention 


1. Clause 5 of the Aet. Apfarwala : “The Lawyers’ Vade Meeiuu for 
Criminal Courts, Vol. I. yoago. 53, 

2. Clause 3, Ibid, pages 51 & 52. 

3. Clause 4, Ibid, page 52 & 53. 

4. Clauses 6, Ibid, y^ago 53. 

5. Clause 3, Chosh : Press & Press Laws in India, page 63. 

6. Proceedings of the T„f?gislative Council, Vol. XLVII, page 92. 

7. Clause 3, sub-section I, Ghosh : Press and Press Laws in India, 
pages 63 and 64. 

8. Clause 3, sub-section 5, Ibid, page 64. 

9. Clause 4, Ibid, pages 64 & 65. 

10. Clause 2, sub-sect ion, 3, Ibid, page 6#. 
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of the Secretary of State some semblance of judicial proceedings 
was given to this act of confiscation* and a right of appeal to 
the High Court was allowed within fifteen days of the date of 
the order being made absolute.- J.<astly, the Act gave the Local 
Government the power to annul the declaration made by the 
printer or publisher of the newspaper under the Press and Regis¬ 
tration of Books Act, 1800-^, with the result ‘^that the newspaper 
will cease to lawfully exist.’'* 


V 

Whist these si)ecia] measures were being rushed through tlie 
Council, the Gox ernment was launching a series of prosecutions 
for sedition under Sections i24A and 15;iA in almost all parts of 
the country and the trying magistrates were awarding '‘thunder¬ 
ing” sentences which even the Secretary of State for India could 
only doscribo as “outrageous", '‘monstrous” and “indefensible.’'** 
It aj^pears that (lie terrorist crime had unnerved the Bureaucracy 
and the Anglo Indians and having given way under the strain 
they began to advocate a policy of revenge and unmitigated rep¬ 
ression. Lord Morley was liorrified and went on writing protests 
and giving w%‘irning but in vain.'* On July 14th, 1008, he WTote 
to Lord Minto “I must confess to you that I am watching 
with t he deepest concern and dismay the thundering sentences 
that are now lioing passed for sedition, etc. I read today that 
stone-throwers in Thjinbay are getting twelve months. This is 
really outrageous. The sentcnce.s on the two Tinnevelly-Tuticorin 
men are wholly indefensible -one gets transjwrtation for life, the 

other for ten years.They cannot stand. I cannot on any 

terms whatever consent to defend such monstrous things. I do 
therefore urgently solicit your attention to these wrongs and 
follies. We must keep order but excess of severity is not the 
path to order. On the contrary, it is the path to the bomb.”*^ 

Thus, it was not only the Indian leaders but also men in 
supreme authority who held, that the bomb was the result of 
repression. Indeed Lord Morley went further. He put the 
whole responsibility for the “Unrest” on the fire-eating die-hards 
in the bureaucracy. He w-rote to Lord Min to: “It is not you 
nor I who are j*esponsible for ‘Unrest’, but the over-confident 
and overworked Tchinovniks who have had India in their hands 
for fifty years past.”** 

1. Morley: Recollections, page 260. 

2. Clause 5, Ckosh : Press & Press Laws in India, page 65. 

3. Clause 7, Ibid, page 65. 

4. Proceedings of the Legislative Council. Vol. XLVII, page 13. 

6. Morley: Recollections, Vol. J I, pages 269-70. 

6, Ibid, page 263. 
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However, the '^TchmovniW' still had their way. It is 
neither possible nor neoessnry to describe the sedition cases that 
were tried during 1908. It is sufficient to mention only a few. 
In Madras there weie three important eases—the Tinnevelly Case 
against Messrs. Chidambaram Pillai and Subramania Siva in 
which the High Court reduced the sentence to six years’ trans¬ 
portation on both ; the case against Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar of 
India who w^as sentenced to five years’ transportation ; and the 
case against the editor and proprietor of the Svnraj who submit¬ 
ted a written apology to the Government but were still prosecut¬ 
ed.^ In Bengal action was being taken under the Newspapers 
(Tncitemejit to Offences) Act against the Bande Maiaram, the 
Yugantar, etc. ; and where prosecutions for sedition W'ere unable to 
kill them, action under the new Act put an end to their existence. 
In the Central Provinces the editor of a vernacular sheet, Hari 
Kishore, was sentenced to five years' rigorous imprisonment and 
the press wher(‘ sheet was printed was declared to be forfeited 
to the Government, In the United Provinces the editor of Urdu- 
i-Moalla was sentenced to two years’ rigorous imprisonment and 
a fine of Rs. 500 for wTiting an article on the educational policy 
of British Government in Egypt; and at Aligarh one Mr. Hoti 
Lai Varma was sentenced to seven years’ transportation for 
sending a seditious telegram to Bande Mataram. and for circulat¬ 
ing a seditious leaflet. In Bombay the editors of the Hind 
Swarajya, the Vihari^ and the Arundaya were all sent to jail. 
B|it the case that attracted the largest attention not only in 
Bombay but all over India and which aroused a storm of indigna¬ 
tion in the country was the one against Mr. Tilak, editor of the 
Kesari and the popular leader of the Nationalist Party, which 
was committed to the Criminal Sessions of the Bombay High 
Court on June 20th, 1908. Mr. Tilak was tried by Mr. Justice 
Davar with the help of a special jury. He conducted his own 
defence and spoke for full 21 hours ! 0 minutes. He questioned 
the correctness of the Government translations of his articles 
and his plea was that he had only performed his journalistic 
duties of answering the criticisms of the Anglo-Indian Press and 
of pointing out the dangers of repression. He wanted to sound 
a note of wwning and to appeal to the Government to adopt 
the right polic 5 ^ of reform and reconciliation. The explanations 
of Mr, Tilak were not accepted by the jury which pronounced 
him guilty by 7 votes to 2. The judge agreed with the jury and 
sentenced him to six years’ transportation and a fine of Rs. 1,000. 
Before the sentence was delievered, Mr. Tilak was given an 
opportunity to speak, when he uttered the following remarkable 


1. They were sentencod to nine and six months’ simple imprison¬ 
ment respectively by the Sections Judge of Kistna, Mr. Pliiroze Shah 
Kershop, in view of their abject apology. The case against Mr. G. 
Siibmmania Iyer of the Hindu, Madras, was withdrawn by Government 
on account of a written apology and an undertaking for the future. 
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words All 1 wish to say is that in spite of the verdict of the 
jury, 1 maintain that 1 am innocent. There are higher powers 
that pic the destinies of things ; and it may be the will of the 
Providence that the cause 1 represent may prosj^er more b\' my 
sufferings than by my remaining free.”^ 

As soon as the result of the case was known in Bomba 3 ’^ the 
bazars began to close and the students began to absent them¬ 
selves from schools and colleges that day ; the mill-bands struck 
work and observed Hnrtal for full six days. Condolence meetings 
were held all over the country where resolutions of S 3 mi)ath\' 
were passed. 


VI 

But still the cup of repression was not full to the brim. In 
December 1908, the Government of India pushed through tlu^ 
Council in a single sitting (on 11th December) a measure of 
strongly rei)ressive nature to expedite the trials of cases against 
persons involved in terrorist crimes and anarchist conspiracies 
and to end ilie existence of certain volunteer associations by 
declaring them imlawfiij. The Criminal Law (Amendment) Act, 
1908, was divided into two parts—the first, prescribed a special 
form of trial for offences of the anarchical type; the second, dealt 
with association^. According to the first part an accused could 
be committed ibr trial by a Magistrate after holding an ex-parU 
enquiry ; and the case instead of being committed to the sessions 
was to be tried by a bench of the High Court—consisting of three 
judges but without a jury. Evidence of persons, who had not 
been cross-examined before the}'' were killed, was made admis¬ 
sible and the decision of the three judges was final. In summing 
up the provisions of this part 8ir Harvey Adamson said in the 
Council “There will in fact bo only one public trial instead 
of three. And last, but not the least, the trial will take place 
in a court which has the fullest pou'^er to deal with contempts, 
and which will not be compelled to tolerate improper comments 
on pending cases.The second part empowered the Govern¬ 
ment to declare any association unlawful, if, in its opinion, it 
interfered with the administration of law, or the maintenance of 
law and order, or constituted a danger to the public peace. The 
Act made “it punishable up to a term of six months’ imprisonment 
to ’, take part in the meetings of an unlawful association or to 
contribute or receive or solicit contributions for it or in any way 
assist yts operations;” and further it also made “it punishable 
up to a term of three years’ imprisonment to manage or assist 
in managing or promote the holding of meetings of unlawful 
^associations.” 


1. Quoted by Mr. Athalyo in the Life of Mr. Tilak, See page 208. 
1. Pro:? of thr? C) la’/il, Vol. XbV£[, o7 , 
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Under this Act the Volunteers’ Associations which had been 
existing in the various part of Bengal since 1902 and which per¬ 
formed various kinds of social service to the public were declared 
unlawful as they were suspected by the ( Joverntnent of taking 
part secretly in the revolutionary movement. The result was 
that they quickly went out of existence. 

The last repressive act of the year was also the most severe. 
At one stroke nine leading public men of Bengal, some of whom 
were known for their moderation, were dej)orted under the old 
Regulation HI of ISIS. Writes Sir Surendranath Bannerjee, 
“One morning in December 190S, people learnt wdth astonish¬ 
ment that Aswini Kumar Diitt, the leader of the Barisal district, 
t he founder of the Bi ojomohan College, Krishna Kumar Mittra, 
one of the foremost members of the Brahmo Sairia j, a man held 
in universal respect by all who knew' him. Satis Chandra Chatter- 
jee, Sachindra l^rasad Bose, prominent Swadeshi workers, and 
the wealthy and patriotic Subodh Mullick, })ad all been deported 
under Regulation III of ISIS.”* This caused a great constema- 
tion in the country and the action was condemned by both the 
Moderates and the Extremists alike. 

\U 

Whilst the Government of India was following a polidy of 
ruthless repression and was trying its best to suppress the ex¬ 
tremists of both the constitutional and revolutionary schools, 
it was also, at the same time, evolving proposals to rally the 
moderates, the Mohammedans, the landlords and the princes to 
its side. These proposals w^cre embodied in a ])ispatch, dated 
the Jst October, 1908 and sent to the Secretary of State by the 
next mail. The Dispatch of the Government of India was care¬ 
fully examined by a small committee of the India Council. It 
w^as then discussed by the whole Council after which Lord Morley 
proceeded to draw up his own proposals on tlie question. In 
this connection be wrote to Lord Minto on November 5, 1908 :— 
“The subject is grave ; to kept in step with you is all impoitajit ; 
to present a front that won’t offend the Bureaucracy nor the 
non-official Anglo-Indians, nor the Mohammedans, nor the right 

wing of the Congres.smen, is no joke. ”2 But he accomplished 

the task and laid his dispatch before his (council which was ap¬ 
proved by it. “There were two dissents—chiefly or indeed 
entirely, on the point of ofiicial majority.”-^ It was also passed 
by the Cabinet—it “took the thing on trust, having rather urgent 

business of much domestic moment on their hands.It 

was despatched on November 27tfa, 1908, to India. 


1. Bannerjoe : -A Nation in Making, page 249. 

2. Morley: Recollect ions, Vol. If, page 281. 

3. JbifJ, page 282. 

4. Ibid, page 283. 
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Meanwhile on November 2nd, the 50th anniversary of Queen 
Victoria’s famous Proclamation, King Edward sent a Royal 
Message to the Princes and People of India foreshadowing politi¬ 
cal reforms. It was read by the Viceroy in a great Durbar at 
Jodhpur. The Proclamation, after affirniing the principles of 
1858 and narrating the attempts made to caiTv them out, decla¬ 
red :—“From the first, the principle of representative institutions 
began to be gradually introduced, and the time has come when 

.that principle may be prudently extended.I will not 

speak of the measures that are now being diligently framed for 

these objects. They will speedily be made known to you.... 

And on December 17th, 1908. the reforms proposals of the Govern¬ 
ment were explained in a long speech by Lord Morley to the 
House of Lords and the two dispatches—those of October 1, 
1908, and November 27, 1908— were placed before the Parlia¬ 
ment. The Indian National Congress shorn of its left wing— 
which met at Marlras at the end of the month gave a hearty wel¬ 
come to the Moiiey-Minto Scheme. The proposals were embodied 
in the form of a short Bill which was introduced by the Secretarx' 
of State in the Lords on February 23rd, 1909, and which became 
the Indian Councils Act, 1909, oii May 25th, 1909. 


1. Morley : Recollections, Page 371. The Royal Proclamation of 
1908 is given in extenao as an appendix at the end of Volume II of Mor- 
ley’s Recollections. See pages 369 to 372, 







CHAPTER XV 

THE RISE OF MUSLIM COMMUNALISM 

I 

While corresi)oiidence wae going on between Mr. Morley and 
Lord Minto on the subject of political reforms and on the neces¬ 
sity of “having a dear' with the Congress and the ‘Secretary of 
State was negotiating with Mr. G. K. Gokhale and had succeeded 
in winning his support and that of his friends, the Indian moder¬ 
ates, the British bureaucracy in India was busy planning to 
sabotage political progress by introducing communalism in Indian 
politics and by making separate communal electorates an integral 
part of the projected political reforms. It is certainly most 
surprising but none the less it is an important fact that Lord 
Morley was not only not consulted but appears to have been 
deliberately kept in the dark about the mischievous mov^e until 
Lord Minto had committed the Government to the policy of 
granting to t he Muslim community both weightage and separate 
political representation. Of course this was a part of the policy 
of divide and rule initiated after the Rising of 1857 ami pushed 
a stage further by Lord Curzon through the Partition of Bengal. 
However to understand the full significance of this most sinister 
Uiove of ]906 jt ;s necessary to go back to the beginnings of 
British inie in India and to review briefly the history of the 
Muslim community. 

II 

The Muslims in India are not racially or linguistically a 
distinct people. Except a small number, whose ancestors had 
come from outside, the vast bulk of them are descendants of 
Indian converts. They invariably speak the language of the 
region in which they reside although for religious and communal 
purposes a number of them learn Arabic and Urdu. They live 
side by side with the other inhabitants of the country, Hindus, 
Sikhs, Christians, Parsis and others—and ordinarily in peace and 
amity. It is tine socially and by religion they form a distinct 
community and at times their relations with members of other 
religious communities become strained—resulting occasionally in 
bloody riots. 

Before the establishment of British supremacy the Muslims 
occupied a very impoitant position in the public life and govern¬ 
ment of the country. They were the rulers in the larger part of 
the country though their power was declining in most parts before 
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the rising Triight of tlie Marathas and the Sikhs. Both in the 
army and the civil departments important and bulk of the posts 
were held by the Muslims in Northern India from the Sutlej in 
the West to the Brahmputra in the East. 

All this, however, underwent a rai)id change after tlie estab¬ 
lishment of British rule in India. For nearly a century—till the 
seventies of the I9tli century—the British looked upon the Muslims 
as their 'opponents—hostile to their rule—and tried to suppress 
them. Writes Mr. Mohammad Noman : “'Jlie British people 
had decided that for the expansion of the now power and its 
continuance, the only course w^as to crush the Mussalmans 
and had deliberate!}^ adopted policies w^hich had for their aim 
the economic ruin of the Muslims and their intellectual stagna¬ 
tion and general degeneration.’'^ 

The East India Company, aithough it had obtained the 
Diwani of Bengal, Behar and Oi-issa from Mughal Emperor, 
followed from the start, an anti-Mohammedan ])oiicy. The per¬ 
manent settlement, rcujarks Mr. James O* Kinealey, an authority 
on the subject, “ele\ ated the Hindu collectors, who upto that time 
had held but unimportant posl-s, to the position of landholders, 
gave them a proprietory rigid in the soil and allowanl them to ac¬ 
cumulate wealth which would have gone to the Mussalmans under 
their own ruh'\ ^SSimultancously in Bengal, and later all over 
the country, the Miisliins w ore shut out of the army, Their beau 
idea/of a profession’."^ And according to the arlicle published 
in a contemporary (yalcutta Persian paper Dur Bin, all sorts of 
employment, great and small, are being gradually snatched away 
from the Mohammedans, and bestow ed upon men of other races, 

particularly the Hindus.Recently, when several vacancies 

occurred in the office of the Simdrabans Commissioner, that 
official, in advertising them in the Government Gazette, stated 
that the appointments would be given to none but Hindus.”® 
Even in the professions the position of the Muslims deteriorated 
greatfy. During 1852 and 1868 ‘‘out of 240 natives admitted” 
as pleaders of the High Court, “there was only one Mussalman.”^ 
The deliberate policy followed of crushing Indian industries and 
handicrafts also affected the Muslim community adversely as 
many of the artizans and the weavers w^ere Mohammedan. “But,” 
write Ashoke Mehta and Achyut Patwardhan, “the greatest in¬ 
justice to the Muslims was done in matters educational. Persian 
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and Arabic were ‘utterly untaught’ in the schools.’’^ Educational 
funds endowed by rich Muslims were diverted to give higher 
education, unsiiited to the needs of the Muslims, which benefited 
students of other communities. In the case of the Hooghly 
College in the sixties of the last century “out of 300 who attended 
only three were Mohammedans.”^ To sum up,” writes Mr. 
Noinan, “the educational policy was responsible for the increase 
of unemployment and the closing of other avenues for the Mus¬ 
lims. The "economic policy impoverished the Indian Muslims. 
In the Army their recruitment was limited ; in arts and crafts 
they were crippled and rendered helpless. The result of these 
policies was the catastrophe of 1857, which no human power 
could have averted.”^ 

It is thus clear that the official policy during the last quarter 
of the 18th and the first half of the nineteenth centurj^—as a 
matter of fact till the beginning of the seventies of the 19th 
century was definitely anti-Muslim and pro-Hindu and had the 
effect of depressing the Muslims both political!}^ and economically 
and throw ing them into utter despair. 

The discontent among the Muslims was organised and turned 
into a revolt both against the upper classes and the Government 
by Wahabi leaders. The Wahabi movement was originally 
purely religious and imported into India from Arabia by Saiyyid 
Ahmed Brelvi who had gone to pilgrimage to Mecca and camt^ 
under the influence of Wahabism that was then sweeping over 
Arabia. In 1820 he returned to India and started to purify and 
reform Islam and spread the gospel of Wahabism in the country. 
“Everywhere he and his disciples stirred the Mohammedan 
population to its depth, and a w^ave of enthusiasm swept over 
the country. So elemental was its force that Dr. Hunter has 
called it ‘one of the greatest religious revivals knowm to Indian 
history’.”^ 

The Wahabi movement though primarily religious was at 
the same time proletarian and revolutionary. The Wahabis, as Sir 
William Hunter puts it, were “anabaptists, so to speak, touching 
matters of faith ; communists and red republicans in politics.”-^ 
They organised the improverished peasants in Bengal and led 
agrarian revolts in Paridpur, Naddea and the twenty-four Par- 
ganas. An official report describes them as “a gathering of eighty 
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thousand men asserting complete e(|uality among themselves, 
and drawn from the lowest classes.” 

l^he Wahabi movement was ruthlessly suppressed by the 
British Government. But, before it finally collapsed, it helped 
in causing a mighty uphea val in 1857. According to Sir John 

Kaye “the prime movers in the rebellion.were Mussal- 

mans;” and, adds Mr. IT.C. Bowen, “these Mussalmans were un¬ 
doubtedly Wahabis.”^ Even after the Revolt of 1857 “the 
Wahabis kept up a state of war on the frontier, diawing resour¬ 
ces in men and money from all over the country. ”2 

The Rising of 1857 had no doubt a far widei* basis but the 
British believed that it was more of a Muslim than a Hindu or 
Natioiial Revolt and in suppressing it- their special wrath fell 
upon the Muslims...and for another decade at least the official 
policy continued to be anti-Mohammedan and pro-Hindu. 

Gradually, howex er, it daw’ned upon the Bril isJi members of 
the services that the entire situation in India lunlbeen revolu¬ 
tionised and called for the rc^versa] of the official policy. The 
threat from the Muslims had })assed for ever—‘for the Mutiny, 

representing basically the last bid for supremacy.had been 

effectively cruslied.It would be expedient now, once they 

were too weakened for independent rebellion, but wffiile they 
were still influential, to take them into alliance, rather than 
continue to antagonise them. Especially as a new threat was 
presently discernible.the nationalism of the growing West¬ 

ernised and capitalist middle classes”'^— over-wJielmingly Hindu. 
A number of important l^ritish officials began to urge upon the 

Government and upon “the better classes of Mohammedans. 

w'hose political interests are identical with outs”* t he need for 
reconciliation and friendship between the British and the Indian 
Mussalmans. Perhaps the most influential among these officials 
was Sir William Hunter, wfiose book “The Indian Mussalmans” 
was published in 1871. In any case a change in British policy 
is discernible since 1870 and gradually the foundations were laid 
for a lasting friendship with the Muslims. Among those jjersons 
who worked for Anglo-Muslim friendship in India the most 
notable were 8ir >Syed Ahmed and Principal Beck of M. A. O. 
College, Aligarh. 

Sir Syed Ahmed was the descendant ofParsian noblemen 
who had acquired great influence at the Moghal Court. Early 
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in his life he had come to the conclusion that the future of India 
lay with the British and not with the decrepit Mughal Empire.”^ 
Instead of joining service under the Mughal Emperors Sir Syed 
had entered the service of the Company in 18;i7 and when the 
Mutiny broke out he was Sndar Amin at Bijnour. By this 
time he had acquired the reputation of not only being an able 
judge but also of a great oriental scholar—his work on the ruins, 
architecture and mausoleums of Delhi, Asar-e-l^anailial was 
translated by a French Orientalist and attracted considerable 
notice. At the time of the Jilutiny ho stood loyally by the British 
and saved many English lives. 

After the Mutiny Sir Syed made up his mind to work for the 
regeneraition of his fallen community and for Anglo-Moliammedan 
friendship and throughout his life he pursued tliis double pur¬ 
pose w'ith a rare determination and single-minded devotion. To 
raise his community he advocated social reform and English 
education—and w^hat he was able to accomplish in those direc¬ 
tions is so well-known that it is not Jieccssaiy to detail it here. It 
is sufficient to state that the Aligarh Muslim University will 
3'emain a permanent monument of his educational work for his 
community. 

Soon after the Mutiny Sir Syed started a journal, called the 
Lov/a/ o/ India, to help in the work of removing 

the stigma of disloyalty from the heads of his co-religionists. 
This journal w'as discontinued but Sir Syed continued to work 
lor the cause. He tried “to bring about a religious rapproche,- 
mant between Mohammedans and (liristians, as Ijo was fully 
aware that so long as religious antagonism...subsisted between 
the Cross and the Crescent, so long was it hopeless to expect 
either that the Indian Mussalinans should become loyally 
attached to British rule and identified w4th its permanence in 
India, or that their Christian rulers should on their part learn 
to regard them as loyal subjects and entitled as such to pro¬ 
tection and patronage.To promote this object he wrote a 

pamphlet to remove the long-standing prejudices and to popula¬ 
rise the Islamic Ordinance which permits Mohammedans to 
eat and mix w'ith Jew'S and Christians. “He also wrote a com¬ 
mentary on the Bible called the Tabyin^ul-Kalam.'' to remove 
misunderstandings from the minds of Mohammedans and Chris¬ 
tians. And when Sir William Hunter’s book, Our Indian Musal- 
mans, w^as published Sir Syed Ahmed wrote pow'erful rejoinders 
in the Pioneer, which, says Justice Shah Din, “brought conviction 
home to many an official sceptic, and the ominous cloud that 
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hung for a time over Muslim loyalty soon rolled away.’'^ Again 
College was founded at Aligarh the chief 
object that Sir Syed Ahmed had in his mind as he himself stated 
it in the address presented to Lord Lytton at the time (in 1877) 
—was to reconcile Oriental learning with Western literature and 
science, to make the Muslims of India worthy a.nd useful sub¬ 
jects of the Brk/isli Crowm, to inspire in them that loyalty whic^li 
springs not from servile submission to foi'eign rule, but from a 
genuine appreciation of the blessings of good government/'^ 
Thus Sir Syed did all he could to infuse a sjiirit of loyalty in the 
minds of liis co-religionists and to win t he friendship of the 
Lnglish rulers and their favour for liis Muslim brethren. 

Ill 

In the year 1885, the Indian National Congress was founded 
and the question wliicli was agitating the minds of all thinking 
men at the time was :—What will Sir Syed Ahmed do ? Will 
he join the Congress or will lie kee]> away with liis large following 
and split the ranks of the nation ^ Some of the (congressmen 
were hopeful. As early as 1860 Sir Syed had advocated the in¬ 
clusion of Indians in the Legislative Councils in his famous book : 
“Causes of the Indian Revolt.'’ In 1866 he was advocating the 
foundation of the British Indian Association - which has been 
des(a‘ibed as the forerunner of the Congre^ss and the speech that 
he delivered on tlic ocajasion was truly remarkable. Ho askeMl 
the pec)j)le to give up feai* and be manly, frank and lionest and 
tel! the Britisli openly what their grievances were. He denounced 
the habit of fretting and brooding and condemning measures in 
their homes but of representing them as just and wise when they 
met Englishmen. “Believe me” he said “this moral cowardice is 

wrong.far better it would be to the interests of India to speak 

out openly and honestly their opinions as to the justice or'other¬ 
wise of the acts of government.”^ In 1877 when Sir Surendra- 
nath Bannerjee toured Northern India in connection with the 
Indian Civil Service agitation Sir Syed Ahmed presided over the 
Aligarh meeting held in favour of holding simultaneous exami¬ 
nations.^ He also gave liis hearty support to the Ilbert Bill and 
to the principle of equal justice to both English and Indians 
alike. And above all in his rnnjab tour in 1884, Sir Syed had 
spoken eloquently of the common interests of all communities 
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and of his strong love of the country and had made an impassion¬ 
ed appeal for co-operation and united action. In one of his 
speeches he said : “We (i,e. Hindus and Mohammedans) should 
try to become one heart and soul and act in unison. If united, 
we can support each other. If not, the effect of one against the 

other would tend to the destruction and downfall of both. 

And, in his reply to the Indian Association’s address, after paying 
an eloquent tribute to the Bengalees, he said; “With me it is 
not so much worth considering what is their religious faith, be¬ 
cause we do not see anytiiing of it. What we do see is that we 
inhabit the same land, are subject to the rule of same governors, 
the fountains for benefits for aiJ are the same, and the pangs of 
famine also we suffer equally.”^ 

With such utterances Sir Syed might have been expected to 
co-operate with the other Indian leaders who w^ere trying to 
create an Indian nation and a national platform for voicing the 
needs, grievances and wishes of the people. But his love for his 
community proved stronger than that for liis adopted mother¬ 
land—and in spite of his sound opinion of only one year earlier, 
that “the effect of one against the other wwiId tend to the des¬ 
truction and downfall of both”-he chose not only to non-co- 
operate with the Congress but also to organise active opposition 
to it by founding with Raja 8hiv Prasad of Benares the Patriotic 
Association. 

What were the causes of this separatist action is a question 
that has been widely discussed. Sir Syed’s defenders have laid 
stress on the violent natuie of the Congress propaganda ; the 
excitable temperament and backwardness of the Muslims which 
might have wrecked the Congress and resulted in another open 
rel^llion to the detriment of the Muslim community and of the 
whole nation ; and on the lack of any provisions in "the Congress 
programme for protecting the rights and interests of religious 
minorities.® His opponents, on the other hand, have laid 
emphasis on the more selfish reasons—of ingratiating his com¬ 
munity in the good graces of the Government, of the desire to 
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steal a march over the other communities, and to promotethe 
tempprary interests of his community, even at the risk of injuring 
the permanent interests of the nation. 

It is unfortunate that a nationaJist Muslim like Maulana 
yhibli, who was the colleague of Sir Syed at the Aligarh College 
for fifteen years and who witnessed the tragic transformation in 
Sir Syed from a progressive nationalist into a reactionary com- 
munalist, considered it “harmful to our cause”^ to disclose the 
reasons for the unfortunate transformation. “Whatever, be 
Maulana Sahib’s reasons for not clarifying the whole question 
then,’' comment Ashokc Mehta and Achyut Patwardhan, “time 
has answered it for us. lb was the subtle influence exercised over 
the ageing leader by the European Principal of the Aligarh College 
that was mainly responsible. for the change in Sir Syed Ahmed ’s 
politics.”2 This w^as tacitly acknowledged by Sir John Strachey, 
who wrote in the London Times on the death of Principal Beck 
in September 1899 :— “An Englishman who was engaged in 
Empire-building activities in a far-off land has passed away. He 
died like a soldier at the post of his duty. The Muslims are a 
suspicious people. They opposed Mr. Beck in the beginning sus¬ 
pecting him to be a British spy, but his sincerity and selflessness 
soon succeeded in his gaining their confidence.”^ 

Principal Beck was successful in his imperialist mission. He 
misled Sir Syed “into believing that while an Anglo-Muslim 
alliance would ameliorate the condition of the Muslim community, 
the nationalist alignment would lead them once again to sweat, 
toil and tears. He was further led to believe that supporting the 
Government was the surest way of making up the leew-ay for his 
community. As a result, his unique influence w’as used to keep 
the Muslims, particularly in Northern Iiiviia, away from the 
Congress.”^ Writes an Indian Mussalman “Even after the 
go-cart stage when they could stand on their owm legs, they did 
not feel themselves disposed to go out of the beaten track marked 
out by Sir Syed and to take the free run of the political field. 
Sounding to its very depths the mind of the Sirkar, they came 
to the conclusion that their salvation lay not in joining the 
Congress.sectional selfishness, distrust, race-hatred, a desire 
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to stand in the good gj*aces of tlie (Jovcrnnient and above all an 
instinct of self-i)resevv^ation kept the giijf wide between the 
Mohammedans and the Congressvvallas. 

The year after the Congress met for the first time Sir Syed 
Ahmed started the Muslim Educational Congress (the name was 
later changed to Conference), whose sessions were also to be held 
at the same time as those of the National Congress, to focus the 
attention and interests of the educated Muslims and to keep 
them away from the Congress and the field of political criticism. 
The political policy that he and his conimunifcy followed was of 
active co-operation and support to the British Government, dis¬ 
play of loyalty to the British Crown, and of condemning all 
criticism of government action as disloyal. 

IV 

The theory of “counterpoise of natives against natives,*’ to . 
use the phrase first invented by the Pun jab Army Reorganization 
Committee in 1859, or of Divide f t Impa a (Divide and Rule), as 
it is more popularly called, was first applied by the British in 
Indian administration to the Indian Army in 1801. It was be¬ 
lieved not only by Sir Syed Ahmed but also by the army autho¬ 
rities that the Sepoy Revolt of 1857 w'as due to the spirit of unity 
and comraderie fostered by the mixing of men of diverse sects, 
castes, communities and ])rovinces in one and the same regiment. 
And in order to make the recurrence of such rev^olts impossible in 
the future, the Indian Army was reorganised on the “class basis”. 
In civil administration, however, it was considered necessary to 
win the confidence of the people by following a policy of “holding 
the scales even” between men of different communit ies for several 
decades after the Mutiny. Leaving aside individual cases of 
partiality or favouritism or rewards for special acts of loyalty, 
distinctions were not generally draw n bn communal lines in filling 
government posts or in distributing other rewards or honours. 
This wes stated by Sir Alfred Lyall in his Asiatic Studies : “We 
must work on our broad notions of essential justice and expe¬ 
diency ; we cannot continually twist and modify them so as to 
fit in with the curves and angles of accidental and temporary 
prejudices in India. We cannot guarantee to tha Mussalmans 
what would be unfair to other Indian fellow-subjects. We must 
continue to enlist the best men into our services, whoever they 
may be.”^ But as time went on the Muslims in India began to 
press the Government for special treatment. Iii the addresses 
that were presented to the Viceroys and Governors by the Muslim 
bodies there was always—their “inevitable concomitant,” to use 
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the words of Lord Ciir/on—“a complaint of relatively backward 
position and a request to Oovornment to redress the balance by 
giving them more posts in tlie higher ranks of the service/ 
the reply of the British Administrators used to be—as stated by 
Sir John Woodburn -that “the remedy lies with yourselves, and 
with the leaders of your community. The opportunities lor 
qualifications in all Iminclies of education are now' at your door, 
and particular!}^ for instruction in those active avocations, in 
which your Mohammedans excel/’^ Lord (hirzon was still more 
emphatic. He said : “There aie certain things which 1 cannot do ; 
I cannot create special ojiportunities or exemptions in 
favour.” He did not believe in yielding to the cry “for artificial 
ropes and pulleys to haul them 


But the GoYcrnment policy w’as soon changed. Ihis was 
done in the interest of the security and permanence of British rule 
in India. Gradually the class Avhich was agitating for reforms 
and for the Jndianisation of the administration w^as increasing. 
Some of the younger men among the nationalists w’ere beginning 

to talk of indepeiidemt and self-reliant action. 

abroad among the Hindu young men. And the British Buieau- 
cracy felt that the time had come to isolate the irreconcilablcs 
and'to rail V the others to its side. The policy of nallymg the 
loyalists-Uie Muslims, the Moderates, the Princes and the landed 

magnates.was fullv worked out in the first llefonns Dispatch ot 

the Government of India to the Se(*Tetary of State. But a very 
important beginning Avas made during Lord Ouivxm s 
through the Partition of Bengal. 1 have already described the 
storv of the Partition and the iiolicy of favouring the Muslims 
adopted in that connection, and, I do not think, it is necessary, to 
add anything more here. What remains to be, done is to relate 
the stages by which the policy of rallying the Mohammedans was 
carried out in the*^Reforms of 1909. 


V 


In 1885-8(5, as stated above, Sir Syed Ahmed had persuaded 
the large bulk of his community to eschew politics and to devote 
its energies to education. But tow^ards the close of his life, 
writes tlie autlior of the sketch of Sir Syed Ahmed in the 
“Eminent Mussalman.s”^“Sir Syed felt the justice of the Congress 
demands He realised with bitterness the disad^ntageous posi¬ 
tion of his countrvmen in the Councils of the Government and 
went so far as to despair of equality of treatment between the 
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‘ronquerors’ and the ‘conquered’, even in the distant future.”^ 
This was largely due to the enforced resignation of his son, Syed 
Mahmud, from the Allahabad High Court Bench in 1892. Be 
that as it may. Sir Syed agreed in 1893 to the starting of a 
political association for the protection of Muslim interests. This 
association was called the Mohammedan Defence Association of 
Upper India and contained selected representatives from the 
various provinces with Syed Mahmud and Principal Beck of the 
M. A. O. College as secretaries. The objects of the Association 
were the promotion and defence of Muslim interests by means of 
representation to Govemment and not through agitation and 
political propaganda, to support measures that would strengthen 
British rule in India and to spread feelings of loyalty among the 
Muslims. Its main purpose was to keep the Muslims away from 
the Congress and to make the gulf wider between the Hindus and 
the Mu.slim^-nd to promote Anglo-Mohammedan collaboration. 
Writes Mr. Bock nan English Journal : -“The objective of the 
Congress is to transfer the political control of the country from 
the British to the Hindus. It demands the repeal of the Arms 
Act, reduction of militaiy expenditure and the consequential 
weakening of the frontier d^ences. Mussalmans can have no 

sympathy with these demands.......It is imperative for the 

Muslims and the British to unite with a view to fight these agi¬ 
tators and prevent the introduction of democratic form of govern¬ 
ment, unsuited as it is to the needs and genius of the country. 
We, therefore, advocate loyalty to the Government and Anglb- 

Muslim collaboration.”2 

There had also come into existence at various places in the 
country Moslem Associations, Anjumun-i ldamia and Young 
Men’s Mohammedan Associations, which took spasmodic interest 
in political questions. But they were not primarily political 
associations. The Moslem young men coming out of Aligarh and 
from the variou.s Indian and foreign Universities began to feel the 
necessity of a regular political association like the Congress. In 
September 1901, Sir Mohammad Shaii wrote a series of articles in 
the Observer, Lahore, advocating the formation of the Indian 
Muslim League. In the U. P. it was decided to recommend the 
formation of both separate provincial associations as well as an 
alMndia “corporation” to protect the rights and privileges of the 
Mussalmans in the same year (1901). But nothing was actaally 
done till December 1900 when the All-India Muslim League was 
ushered into existence as a result of the discussions at Simla 
among the members of the famous Muslim Deputation of October 
1st. 


1. Eminent Mussalmans, page 35. 

Mehta and Patwardhan : The Communal Triangle in India, pages 
59-60. ^ ^ 
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It was given out by Maulana IVJohamrnad Ali in 1923—it was 
an open secret before—‘that the Deputation was a “Command” 
performance’.’ Arrangements were made through Principal 
Archbold^ of tlie Aligarh College, who had settled all details re¬ 
garding the organisation of the I)e])utation and the text of the 
Address to be presented with Colonel Dunlop Smith, the private 
secretary of the Viceroy at Simla. They were communicated to 
Nawab Mohsin-ul-Mulk, the successor of Sir Syed Ahmed at 
Aligarh and to the leadership of the loyalist Muslims—in a letter 
dated August 10th 1906 -which ran as follows : — 

“Colonel Dunlop Smith, Private Secretary of His Excellency 
the Viceroy, informs me tliat His hJxcellency is agreeable to re¬ 
ceive the Muslim deputation. He advises that a formal letter 
requesting permission to wait on His Excellency be sent to him. 
In this connection I would like to make a few suggestions. The 
formal letter should be sent with the signatures of some repre¬ 
sentative Mussalmans. The deputation should consist of the re¬ 
presentatives of all the provinces. The third point to be con¬ 
sidered is the text of the address. I would here suggest that we 
begin with a solemn expression of loyalty. The Government 
decision to take a step in the direction of* seif-government should 
be appreciated. But our apprehension should be expressed that 
the principle of election, if introduced, would prove : detrimental 
to the interests of the Muslim minority'. It should respectfully 
be suggested that nomination or representation by religion be in¬ 
troduced to meet Muslim opinion. We should also say, that in a 
country like India due weight must be given to the views of 
Zamindars. 

Personally I think it would be wise of the Muslims to support 
nomination, as the time to experiment with elections has not yet 
come. In elections it will be very difficult for the Muslims to 
secure their due share. But in all these views I must be in the 
background. They must come from you—1 can prepare for you 
the draft of the address or revise it. If it is prepared in Bombay 
I can go through it, as, you are aware, I know how’^ to phrase these 
things in proper language. Please remember that if we want to 
organize a pow'erful movement in the short time at our disposal, 
we must exj)edite matters.”^ 


t- t J* Cong»*eRs presidential Address. Indian Annual Hegiater 1924. 
vol, II, Supplement, page 27. 

2. Before his death. Principal Beck had arranged for his successor 
who was Sir Theodore Morrison, later member of the India Council. He 
was succeeded by Mr. Archbold, an ambitious Englishman, fired wdth Mr. 
Bock s zeal to ‘serve’ the Muslim interests. 

.iir 

3. Mehta and Fatwardhan: The Comraiinal Triangle in India. 

Page 62. , 
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The insiriictions containod in the letter wore senipiilously 
followed and the Muslim Dejjutalion, consisting of 35 influential 
Muslims from the various ]>rovinees, under the leadership of H.H. 
the Agha Khan, waited upon His Excellency, the Viceroy, at 
Simla on October 1st, 1000. The address presented was drafted 
on the lines suggested in the letter of Mr. Arch bold. It w’^as 
largely the w’ork of Mr. Syecl Hussain Hilgrami and Sir Ali Imam 
and was most likely revised by Principal Archbold. 

The address wliich ivas presented to H. E. Lord Minto at 
Simla on October J. 1000, was a long and an important docu¬ 
ment. 11 made tw o important demands on behalf of t he Muslim 
community. First, that “the position accorded to the Moham¬ 
medan community in any kind of representation, direct or in¬ 
direct, and in all other ways affecting their status and influence, 
shouhj be commensurate not merely with their numerical strength, 
but also witli tlv ^r practical importance and the value of the con¬ 
tribution which they make to the defence of the Empire” and 
with due legard to “the position they occupied in India a little 
more than a hundred years ago...Second, that the methods 
of nomination as w^ell as of election prevailing hitherto had faileil 
to give them the proper type or adequate number of representa¬ 
tives and that in the proposed reforms they should be given the 
right of sending their own representatives themselves through se- 
piirate communal electorates. TJie address outlined “an elaborate 
scheme for Muslim representation, beginning with tlie Municipal 
and District Boards and going right up to the Imperial Legislative 
Council including the Senates and KSyndicates of Indian Universi- 
ties.2 For instance, in the case of the Imperial Legislative Council, 
the Deputation urged that “(a) in the cadre of the Council the 
proportion of Mohammedan representatives should not be deter¬ 
mined on the basis of numerical strength of the community, and 
that in any case the Mohammedan representatives should never 
l>e in an ineffective minority ; (h) as far as possible, appointments 
by election should be given pi*eference over nomination ; (c) for 
purposes of clioosing Mohammedan members, Mohammedan land- 
owners, lawyers, merchants and representatives of other impor¬ 
tant interests, of a status to be subsequently determined by 
your Excellency’s Government, Mohammedan members of the 
Provincial Councils and Mohammedan Fellows of Universities 
should be invested with electoral powers to be exercised in accord¬ 
ance with such procedure as may be prescribed by your Excel¬ 
lency’s Government in that behalf, 

Besides these two important demands the Deputation also 
asked for greater representation in the services, protection of 


1. Hindustan Review, February, 1909, paz€^ 146. 

2. Ihul, pages 149 and 150. 
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their interests in case an Indian Executive Councillor was aj) 
pointed, and help in founding a Muslim University. And the 
address concluded “that, in fui^thering Mohammedan interests. 
Government will be only strengthening the bond of loyalty and 
laying the foundation of their political advancement and national 
prosperity.’’^ 

Lord Minto in his reply accepted the position take up by the 
Deputation and gave an assurance “that their political rights and 
interests will be safe-guarded in any administration with which 
I am concerned.The whole passage is so important—it is 
described by Lord Minto’s biographer “as a Charter of Islamic 
Rights”—that I quote it in extenso. Said His Excellency :— 

“The pith of j^oiir address, I understand it, is a claim that, 
in any system of representation, whether it affects a municipality, 
a district board or legislative council in which it is proposed to 
introdu(?e or to increase the electoral organisation, the Moham¬ 
medan community should be represented as a body. You point 
out that in many case‘s electoral l)odies as now constituted cannot 
be expected to return a Mohammedan candidate, and that, if by 
chance they do so, it can only be at the sacrifice of such a can¬ 
didate’s views to those of a majority opposed to his own corn- 
mimity, wh )rn he would in no way represent, and you justly 
claim that yout j)(j:Jtion should be estimated not merely on your 
numerical strength but in respect to the political importance of 
your community and service that it has rendered to the Empire. 
I am entirely in accord with you. Please do not misunderstand 
me ; I make no attempt to indicate by what means the communi¬ 
ties can be obtained,;but I am as firmly convinced as I believe you 
to be, that any electoral representation in India would be doomed 
to mischievous failure which aimed at granting a personal enfran¬ 
chisement regardless of the beliefs and traditions of the communi¬ 
ties composing the population of this continent.”® 

Thus was the principle of communal representation accepted 
by the representative of the Crown in India. The underlying 
motive is revealed by the biographer of Lord Minto in a signifi¬ 
cant sentence “The speech undoubtedly prevented the ranks 
of sedition being swollen by Muslim recruits, an inestimable 
advantage in the day of trouble which was dawning.”* 


]. Hindustan Review, February 1909, page 150. 

2. An Indian Mohammedan ; British India, page 485. 

3. Buchan : Lord Minto, page 244. 

4. Ibid, It may be interesting to i*ecord here tlie views 
of Lord Morley on the speech of Lord Minto. Writing on De¬ 
cember 5, 1909 on his differences with Lord Minto on the question of 

---{Coniinmd on page 194) 
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The Govermnont of India took full two years to evolve its 
scheme of representation einbodyinj? tlie principle of communal 
representation for the Muslims. In its despatch of October 1st, 
1908, to the Secretary of State, the Government of India said in 
connection with Muslim represemtation on the Indian Legislative 
Council:—“After carofuily considering the demands of the Moham¬ 
medans themseh es and \'ie\vs expressed by the Hindus, wc think, 
that the claims of the former will be ade(|uately met if four 
elective seats are assigned to them, <and ])r()vision is made for a 
fifth seat being filled by nomination until suitable machinery for 
election can bo devised. Tlic four elective seats should bo per¬ 
manently assigned to the four provinces which have the largest 
Mohammedan ])opu]ation, namely Bengal, Eastern Bengal and 
Assam, the Punjab and the United Provinces. The fifth scat 
should be gi\'(m alternately to Bombay and Madras, where the 
Mohammedan population is smaller.’'^ As to the formation of 
electorates it was the belief of the ( Jovernment of India that no 
one system was possible for all the provinces. “Our view is’\ 
says the l)is])atcli, ^‘tliat in provin(H\s whore election by a regular 
Mohammedan electorate is feasible that method sliould bo adop¬ 
ted; that Mohammedan associations should be made use of where 
electorates cannot be formed ; and nomination by Government 
should be resort ed to where neither of 1 lie first two methods is 
practicable. ”2 As far as the Provincial Councils were concerned 
ceHain •number of scats were to Ix" assigned to the Muslims and 
they were to be filled through sejiarate (dectorates consisting of 
men paying a certain amount, of land revenue, or paying income- 
tax or who were regist ered graduates of an Indian University of 
not less than five years’ standing. 

Lord Morley did not approve of the jilan of separate elector¬ 
ates submitted by the Government of India for both Mussulmarhs 
and the landlords. Other communities were to be represented 
indirectly through non-official members of the Provincial Legisla¬ 
tures in the case of the Indian Legislative Council and through 
Municipal and District Board members in case of the Provincial 
Councils. These jiroposaJs, Lord Morley held in his Dispatch of 
November 27, 1908, were open to several objections. Apart from 
the objections of the Indian nationalists to any system of separate 
communal electorates—the 3 " were of opinion that separate 


(Continuedfrom page IDS )— 

Muslim represontalion, Lord Murloy says ; won’t follow you again 
into our ^lohanlmeflan dispufe. Only 1 respectfully rejrnirul you onco 
more that it wus your early spoecli about their extra cjlaims that first 
started the M, hare. 1 am convinced my decision was best.” (Pago ,*125, 
Kecolloctions, Voi. II). Lord Morley’s proposal is dcscribr'd on pages 
195-6, infra. 

1. Mukherjee : Indian Constitutional Documents, Vol. I, page 203. 

2. Jbidf page 304. 
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olecioratcs M ill widen the gulf between the Hindus and the Mus 
lims and w ill retard the growth of the national spirit—there 
were two main objections mentioned by the Secretary of State, 
l^he first was thrit the proposals of the (Tovernment of India 
(ireated an invidious distinction betw’een the Muslims and the 
Hindus ; and, secondly, they would give the Muslims in several 
cases two votes instead of one. In order to remove these defects 
Lord Morloy projiosed a scheme of joint electoral colleges for the 
election of all candidates belonging to different communities and 
classes. According to this scheme, each electoral college was to 
consist of elected representatives of the people of vaiious com¬ 
munities and classes- in the proportion assigned to each com¬ 
munity or class. For instance, let us suppose, that it w^as desir ¬ 
able to elect three Hindus and one Muslim from a particular area. 
In that (?ase, an cilectoral college of 7/5 Hindus and 25 Moslems 
may be created. “Tliis Electoral College should be obtained by 
calling upon the various electorates, which might be (a) substan¬ 
tial landowmers paying not less tlian a fixed amount of land 
revenue ; (h) the members of rural or sub-divisional Boards ; (r) 
the members of District Boards ; and (r/) the members of Munici¬ 
pal (Corporations, to return to it such (uindidates as they desired, 
a definite number being allotted to each electorate. Out of those 
offering themselves and obtaining votes, the 75 Hindus who 
obtained th^ r vijority of votes should be declared membc^rs of 
the college, and the 25 Mussalmans who obtained the majority 
should similarly be declared elected. If the Mussalmans returned 
did not provide 25 members...the deficiency would be made good 
by nomination.”^ Each member of the electoral college was to 
have one vote and the result w’ould be to elect three Hindus and 
one Muslim, as desired. 

Lord Moricy commended his scheme to the consideration of 
the (lovernment of India with useful remarks as to its merits and 
demerits, which deserve quotation. He w rote “No doubt it 
removes the primary voter by more than one stage from 
the ultimate choice ; and it does not profess to be simple. I 
can only say that it is quite'as simple as any system for the re¬ 
presentation of minorities can ever be. The system of a single 
vote, which is an essential part of it, is said to work satisfactorily 
iri places where it is already in existence, and it is easy of appre¬ 
hension by the electors. It would have several great ^vantages. 
It would bring the classes specially concerned within the popular 

electorate, and so meet the criticism of the Hindus.; second : 

It establishes a principle that would be an answer to further 
claims for representation by special classes and associations ; 
third, it would ensure the person chosen being actually drawn 
from the locality that the Electoral College represents ; fourth, it 


1. Mukherjoe : Indian Constitutional Documents, Vol. I, pag® 315* 
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would provide a healthy stimulus to interest in local self-govern¬ 
ment by linking up local bodies—.....more closely with the pro¬ 
vincial Legislative Council.’*^ 

Indeed, the scheme of representation proposed by Lord 
Morley was best, under the circumstances existing then in India. 
It would have ensured adequate representation of all communi¬ 
ties and classes without introducing invidious distinctions be¬ 
tween one community and another and without injuring the 
national interests of tlie count^J^ But that was not to be ; The 
Muslims and their friends in the Bureaucracy® insisted that 
Muslim interests could only be protected properly through sepa¬ 
rate communal electorates and that joint electoral colleges will 
not give them the right type of representatives and ultimately 
they triumphed over the Secretarj’ of State. 

VI 

It may appear surprising that a sapling of hardly two years 
should have succeeded in brow-beating one of the most powerful 
and experienced among the modern Secretaries of State : but 
such appears to be the fact. The All-India Muslim League was 
formally founded in December 1906 at Dacca where Muslims from 
the various provinces had assembled in connection with the 
Muslim Educational Conference, Its constitution was framed in 
December 1907 at Karachi but was not ratified till March 1908 at 
Lucknow. It was thus in December 1908, that the Muslim 
League held its first regular session at Amritsar with Sir S^^ed Ali 
Imam in the chair. According to the constitution of the League 
there was a p?rmanent President, who was H. H. the Agha Khan 
till 1913, when he resigned owing to a radical change being made 
in the creed of the League that year. 

The All-India Muslim League, like the Indian National 
Congress had affiliated to it Provincial Muslim Leagues and also 
a London Branch, with Sir Syed Amir Ali as the President. The 
objects of the League were defined as follows by its consti¬ 
tution :—“(1) to promote among Indian Muslims feelings of 
loyalty towards the British Government, and to remove any mis¬ 
conception that may arise, as to the intentions of the Government 
with regard to any of its measures : (2) to protect the political 


1. Mukherjeo : Indian Constitutional Documents, Vol. I, page 3J6^ 

. 2. It was the opinion of Mr. Ramsay Macdonald that it were the 
Anglo-Indian officials who were really responsible both for the demand 
and for the introduction of communalism in Indian Politics. For instance 
he wrote in his book ; The Awakening of India :—“The Mohammedan 
leaders are inspired by certain Anglo-Indian oflicials, and that these 
officials have pulled wires at Simla and in London and of malice afore¬ 
thought sowed discord between the Hindu and the Mohammedan com¬ 
munities by showing the Muslims special favours.’* page 17f. 
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and other rights of Indian Muslims and to place their needs and 
aspirations before the Government in temperate language ; (3) so 
far as possible, without prejudice to the objects mentioned under 
(1) and (2) to promote friendly feelings between Muslims and 
other communities of India.”^ 

The League, as it was founded, was thus a loyalist associ¬ 
ation organised for pressing the special demands of the Muslims 
on the attention of the Government. During the first two years 
(1906 and 1907) ‘ the resolutions passed at the Central and Branch 
Leagues continually harped on one point—the copious distribution 
of official ‘loaves and fishes’.”^ But as time went on it assumed 
a more independent attitude and even began to issue threats of 
disloyalty, if its demands were not granted. In his Presidential 
Address of 1908, Sir Sayed Ali Imam asserted, on behalf of edu¬ 
cated Muslims, that “we yield to none in veneration and affection 
for our Motherland,” and that there were no differences between 
the League and the Congress on any of the important questions 
of practical politics.^ The difference lay irminly in regard to aims 
and methods. The Indian National Congiess wanted the attain¬ 
ment of Self-Government on colonial lines ; whilst the League 
was content to demand the steady pursuit of administrative re¬ 
form and the due satisfaction of the natural ambition of Indians 
educated under a liberal system.”'^ In explaining this difference 
Sir Ali Imam said :—“Has not this ideal of Self-Government, 
however elevated, caused impatience, and lias not this loss of 
equipoise created extremism, and has not extremism given birth 
to anarchism, bombs, secret societies and assassinations”?® The 
League, therefore, preferred a humbler ideal and quieter methods. 

However, on the subject of communal representation it 
adopted a very strong attitude and threatened the Government 


1. Hindustan Review, April 1909, pages 346-347. 

2. Ibid, page 360. 

3. He gave a list of 14 such questions :—(1) The separation of the 
judicial from the executive functions ; (2) the repeal of degrading colonial 
ordinances ; (3) the extension of primary education ; (4) the admission of 
Indians...- in larger number into higher branches of the public servicQS ; 

(5) the adoption of measures of sanitation.; (6) discontinuance of 

official interference in matters of local self-government; (7) reasonable 

reduction of military expenditure.; (8) recognition of the right of 

warlike races of India to serve as volunteers! (9) the grant of Army 
Commissions to Indians ; (10) an equitable adjustment of Home Charges ; 

(11) limitation of land revenue.(12) establishment of village unions 

.*(13) encouragement and protection of Indian arts and industries ; 

(14) eradication of insolence on the one hand and feelings of inferiority 
and mortification on the other between the rulers and the ruled. Ibid 
pages 350 & 351. 

4. Ihidf page 351. 

6. I&id, page 354. 
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with withdrawal of support and loyalty if its demands were not 
oonceded. The League opposed the scheme for joint electoral 
colleges and insisted on “repi'esentation on a purely denomi¬ 
national basis.”^ A big agitation, “in press and on platform, in 
England and in India.was organised to exact communal re¬ 

presentation.In England Mr. Amir Ali and Major Syed Hasan 
Bilgrami tried to persuade Lord Morlev through letters in The 
Times, but when they did not prove sufficient, an influential 
deputation was organised which waited upon the Secretary of 
State. Lord Morlev"s reply Avas diplomatic and not veiy definite. 
“Not satisfied with Lord Morley’s sops-in-promise, the All-India 
Muslim League again aj^proaclied Lord Minto with a Memoriar’*'*, 
traversing the same ground whi(di was covered by the London 
Address to Lord Morley. It liad the desired effect. The Goverji- 
inent of India supported the Muslim dtiinands and tlie Secretary 
of State gave in and accepted the scheme of sepai*a te communal 
electorates for the Muslims. 

VIJ 

Whilst the new communal organisation of the Muslims was 
pressing the demand for communal electorates it was being 
opposed strongly by the nationalist organs and leaders in the 
country, both Hindu and Mohammedan. The nationalist case 
Avas ably stated by Lala Lajpat Rai and Mr. C. Y. Chintaniani^— 
both showed the unfairness and mischievous nature of the Muslim 
demands and pointed out the harmful effects of accepting the 
principle of separate communal electorates and of larger repre¬ 
sentation to minorities than their numerical strength warranted. 
They were supported by some of the patriotic Mohammedans. 
For instance, Nawab Sadiq Ali Khan, Bar-at-Law, speaking at 
Lucknow in 1908 said : “The princi])le of class and religious repre¬ 
sentation is a most mischievous feature of the scheme.It is 

not good for Mohammedans to be taught that their political 

interests are different from those of the Hindus.From a 

Mohammedan standpoint too, in ray humble opinion, that princi¬ 
ple is fraught with mischief.”® Another Mohammedan .speaking 
on the same occasion, boldly asserted : “In order that Ave may 
not succeed in our efforts to unite India into one nation, it is 
suggested, that there must be separate Mohammedan electorates. 
This will promote disunion between us, but if we w ere elected by 
a common electorate, we shall come into close contact.”^ Writ¬ 
ing in 1911, Mr. Ramsay Macdonald says “Some of the far- 
seeing members of the Mohammedan community are already be¬ 
ginning to feel that they have made a mistake. Several spoke to 


J. Hindustan Review. April 1909, page 
2. Ibid, pages 320 to 330. 

.3. fbkl, page 323. 

4. Ibid, ])iige 324. 
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me with bitterness about the way that certain of their leaciers 
had coiis€uitod to play a game planned for them by Anglo-Indian 
officials, whilst in the minds of others who were still in favour of 
wliat liad been done a knowledge was dawning that there were 
dangers ahead and that they might have been better protected if 
they had not asked for so much.”- 

Whatever may be the diffej'CiKjes among the Mohammedans 
as to tlu? wisdom or otlujrwise of the step, there was general 
agreement among Indians that it was a clever move on the i)art 
of bureaucracy to prev ent the peoj>le from uniting together- and 
to deprive the reforms of much of tlieir utility. As an Indian 
Mussalman put it in the Hindustan Keview of April 1909 :—“The 
attem])t on the i)art of my co-religionists ‘to create an irreconcili- 
able Ulster in India’ is not very laudable.’' And he remarked most 
prophetically ;■ -“This will veritably be tlie opening of Pandora’s 
box and Inclia will then be confronted with a grave situation of 
the first magnitude.”^ 


1. Macdontild : The Awakening of India, page 129. , 

2. Writes Mr. Macdonald : ‘‘Whether this was done deliberately and 
diabolically on th(i principle of “Divide and Iliilo*’, or w ljctlicr it was a 
mere blunder .showing onc<; again )jow vt'ry little some of onr responsible 
officials understand India or can estimate the e>ffects of their actions, the 
public cannot say, because the true explanation of Lord Minto’s speeches, 
Lord Morley’s counter speeches and the contradictory dispatcties is still 
a secret.” Ibid page 177. 

3.. Hindustan Review^ April 1909, page 357, 



CHAPTER XVI 

MORLEY-MINTO REFORMS 

I 

The Morley-Minto Reforms were welcomed warmly by the 
Indian Moderates but the Regulations framed by the Govern¬ 
ment of India under the Indian Councils Act, 1909, embodied in 
the Government Resolution on Reforms dated November 15, 
1909, were severel^^ criticised at the Congress Session of Decem¬ 
ber, 1909. It was the opinion of Sir Surendranath Bannerjee 
“that the Rules and Regulations have practically wrecked the 
reforms scheme.”^ However, before discussing the merits and 
demerits of the Reforms —the Act and the Regulations—it is 
necessary to examine the nature of the Reforms. 

II 

The first important reform associated with the names of Lords 
Morley and Minto was the appointment of Indians to tlie Coun¬ 
cils of both the Secretary of State and the Viceroy, i.e., to the 
India Council and the Governor-GeneraPs Executive Council. 

The question of appointing an Indian to the Viceroy’s Execu 
tive Council was first discussed by Lord Minto with some mem¬ 
bers of his Council in March 1905. It w^as referred to the Anindal 
Committee on Reforms by the Viceroy. The Committee was 
evenly divided on the question but in the Council there'was 
strong opposition^ to the proposal—only one member voting in 
its favour. But, none the less, the Viceroy w^as “quite ready to 
stand the shot,” because, in his opinion, the reasons of those who 
opposed were “generally very narrow, based almost entirely on 
the assumption that it is impossible to trust a native in a posi¬ 
tion of great responsibility.”^ Moreover, Lord Minto did not take 
a very serious view of the official opposition but he was afraid of 
“the native agitation” in case no Indian was appointed. How¬ 
ever, tlie Secretary of State and the Cabinet in England were 
not prepared to ignore the views of the members of the India 
Council and the Viceroy’s Executive Council and of persons like 


1. Mrs. Besant : How India Wrought for Freedom, i;>age 496, 

2. Lord Kitchener and 8ir Denzil Ibbetson were the two strongest 
L>p})ont)nts. 

3. Buchan : Lord Miuto, page 263. 
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Lord Ripon and Lord Elgin.^ As liOrd Morley wrote to Lord 
Min to : ‘‘On the Indian member, the ruling considerations were 
the attitude of your Council and mine ;® and second, the possible 
risk of Anglo-Indian fit of wrath and fear.’’^ Tx)rd Morley, how¬ 
ever, decided to take an important step on the same road by 
announcing in his Budget Speech of July 1907 his intention of 
appointing one or two Indians on his own Council. For this pur¬ 
pose the constitution of the India Council was amended by an 
Act in August 1907. And before the end of August 1907 two 
Indians were appointed members of the India Council. They 
were Mr. K. G. Gupta--a Hindu Cilvilian—and Syed Hussain 
Bilgrami, “shrewd, competent and loyal,'’ then the principal 
adviser of the Nizam of Hyderabad, and one of the authors of 
the Address presented by the Muslim Deputation to the Viceroy 
on October 1, 1900. 

Lord Morley attached great importance to the appointment 
of two Indians on the India Council as it then became merely a 
(juestion of time as to when the next step would be taken and an 
Indian appointed to the Executive Council of the Viceroy.^ This 
was actually done on March 24th, 1909, when Mr. S.P. Sinha— 
later Sir Sytendm and afterwards Lord Sinha—then Advocate 
General of Bengal - was appointed the Law' Member of the 
Government of India. 

It must not, how ever, be understood that this was done with¬ 
out opposition. When on December 17, 1908, Lord Morley first 
made the announcement in the House of Lords of his intention 
to appoint an Indian to the Viceroy’s Executive Council in case 


1. The oppo-iition of Lords Kipon and Elgin was based mainly on 
the secrecy argument— tiiat the member would have to knovr military 
and foreign secrets, etc. 

2. The India Council was unanimous in opposing the proposal. 

3. Morley : Recollections, Vol. II, page 212. 

4. Writing to Lord Minto on July 18th, 1907 Lord, Morley regarded 
his appointment of two Indians on his Council as a first step w*hich 
“ought to make a great move, leaving the appointment of an Indian 
Member on your Council for some other not too distant a date.” Morley : 
Kocollections, Vol. II,. page 226. 

The Indian point of view was expressed by the September 1907 issue 
of the Hindustan Review thus : ~“A pretence must bo made of atabisfy- 
ing Indian opinion and sentiment, but what is purported to be given with 
the right hand must be taken away with the left hand. None must be 
admitted into the temple of Anglo-India at Westminster who will not 
say aye to every reform “adumbrated” by the Government of India. 
Not to say of a Dutt or a Gokhale, let alone a Mehta, not even an Ameer 
AH... will make a suitable member of that body. And even for appointing 

two such innocuous men.a special Bill should be passed.to add to 

the strength of the Council, so that no Anglo-Indian may be called 
upon to surrender his seat to an Indian”, 
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a vacancy arose it was grec^ted with ()|)positk)n both inside and 
outside the House of Lords, w hich niade Lord Morley w rite to 
the Viceroy ‘ It is lucky that my aj)})ointment of «n Indian 
member on your Executive C-ouncil docs not need .Parliamentary 
sanction, for I don't believe tlie House of Lords w ould agree/'^ 

The opposition to the appointiiHuit of an Jndian member oh 
the Viceroy’s Executive Council came not only from Anglo-Indians, 
officials and members of the India Council and the Viceroy’s 
Council but also from the Indian Mussalnians because; they were 
afraid that if only one Indian W7is appointed t he (;1ioice w oiild 
fall on a Hindu. A Muslim Deputation waited on the Secretary 
of State and asked for the appointment of two Indians, one of 
whom should be a. Mobammedan. That was not (*oiisidered 
practicable by Lord Morley as it would reduce the English cle¬ 
ment to unsafe proportions- -‘it would he a very^ serious step.”^ 

HI 

The next step was the reform of the various legislative coun¬ 
cils in India wdiich was taken through the Indian Councils Act, 
1909, and the rules and regulations framed under it . 

In the first in.stancej the Act of 1909 increased the strength 
of each Legislative Council. The actual strength w^as fixed by 
the Regulations as follows Imperial Legislative Council, 09 ; 
Bengal Legislative Council, 52 : Legislative Councils of Madras, 
Bombay and the U.P., 47 cacli; Eastern Bengal and Assam Legisla¬ 
tive Council, 41—after 1911,3 when it ceased to exist two Legisla- 
live Councils w'^ere created, one for Bihar and Orissa of 44 mem¬ 
bers and the other for Assam of 25 members ; Punjab Legislative 
Council, 25 ; and Burma Legislative Council, HP. In addition, 
the Head of the Governmciit w^is given the power to nominate 
one or two experts to a provincial LegLsIative Council when Legis¬ 
lation requiring expert advice was under consideration. 

Each Legislative Council was to c;onsist of three classes of 
members—the officials, the elected and the nominated non-offi¬ 
cials. Their relative strength is showm in the following table. 
The figures given are for the 3 "ear 1912 and do not include the 
Head of the Government or the experts. 


1. Morley : Ilecol lections, Vol. 11, page 293. 

2. Indian Speeclies of John Morley, page 205. 

3. The Partition of Be^ngal made in 1905 was annulled in 191J and 
the provincial boundaries rearranged. 

4. Tlie Strength of the (\>unciJs before 1909 was as follows : -- 
Tinperial Lcigislative CJouncil, 2f> ; Madra.s and Bombay Councils, 24 each ; 
Bengal Council, 21 ; IT. P., 10 ; Eastern Bengal and Assam, 10; the 
I’unjab and Burma Councils, 10 each. 
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I NoruiDated 


Name of the Council 

Fleeted : 

Non-offi¬ 
cials 

Officials, j 

Total 

1 ndia 

27 

5 

3fi 

()8 

Madras 

21 

5 

20 S 

40 

Bombay 

21 

n 

i 

IS 

i 

40 

Bengal 

2S 

4 

20 

52 

United Prox iJices 

21 

() 

20 I 

47 

Eastern Bengal & 
Assam 

18 

5 

^7 i 

40 

Punjab 

8 

fi 

10 i 

24 

Burma 

1 

8 

‘ fi 

1 

13 

Bihar & Orissa. 

21 

4 

18 

43 

Assam 

n 

4 

9 

24 


Tn the case of tJie I mperial Legislative Coujicil it was cozisider- 
ed by the Secretary of Slate necessary that the* officials should 
be in a “substantiiir’ though not‘ an over-wlielming majority 
although the Government of India Jjad originallj^ proposed aii 
equal number of officials and non-officials depending on the 
Viceroy's vote to “turn the scale”. In the case of the Provincial 
Legislative Councils Lord Morley had advised the Government of 
India to give up official majorities as the pow ers of these Councils 
were very limited and the Heads of Goverrnnents had the power 
of vetoing measures. However, it was only in Bengal that there 
was an elected majority. 

No s}jecial qualifications were laid down in the Regulations 
in the case of the nominated (non-official) membtvrs. Nomination 
was meant to give representation to those interests whitffi were 
not represented or adequately represented tluough election, e. r/., 
in the case of the Imperial Legislative tbimcil it w as laid down 
that of tlie nominated members one must be from the Indian 
commercial community, one from the Punjab Mohammedans, 
and one from the landlzolders in the Puiijab. Among the officials 
some w^ere ex-officio such as the Head of the Government and the 
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members of the Executive Council ; others were nominated by 
the Head of the Government. 

In the case of the elected members, however, elaborate rules 
were laid down by the Regulations—which require separate treat¬ 
ment. 


TV 

The Regulations fixed the number of elected members for 
each Legislative Council, varying from 26—later raised to 28—in 
the case of Bengal, to only one in that of Burma.^ They were 
elected only to a very limited extent through territorial consti¬ 
tuencies. The Government of India held that conditions in India 
were different from those prevailing in the Western countries and 
that mere territorial electorates would not give proper represen¬ 
tation to the various classes, communities and castes. They 
quoted figures from previous elections to prove their contention : 
“Of the non-official members elected to the Imperial Council 
since 1893, 45 ]3er cent have belonged to the professional middle 
class ; the landholders have obtained 27 per cent of the seats ; 
and the Mohammedans only 12 per cent; while the Indian 
Mercantile community, a large and increasingly important body 
have had no representational all.’'® Again, in the case of the 
Provincial Councils out of a total of 338 non-official members 
elected since 1893, “as many as 123 or 36 per cent, have been 
lawyers and only 77 or 22 per cent landowners.”® To a person 
familiar with the constitution of representative chambers in the 
various parts of the world, there does not appear to be anything 
unustial in the figures given by the Government of India. As 
was ipointed out by the. Statesman of Calcutta, at the time :—“In 
the House of Commons, in the Chamber of Deputies, in the 
American House of Representatives, the lawyers are in a 
majority.” And it is natural that this should be so, because 
“legislation requires expert criticism, a task which the training 
of the lawyer enables him to perform more efficiently than the 
average lay man. The Maharajas and great Zamindars often 
speak sensibly, but they have not the intellectual force by which 
the lawyer can produce conviction. By endeavouring to in¬ 
crease the number of landholders, therefore, the Government are 
seeking to strengthen the representation of a class unqualified for 
the objects which a legislature is intended to serve, at the ex¬ 
pense of a class which has everywhere demonstrated its competence. 
They aim at substituting those who cannot criticise for those who 
can."”^ Moreover, it should be remembered that “after all the 


1. For other figures, see page 203, 

2. Mukherjee : Indian Constitutional Documents, Vol. I, page 286. 

3. .26id,Vol. I, page 261. 

3* Hindustan Review, September 1907, page 276. 
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lawyer or the school master sits not as the spokesman of his own 
professional interests, but because his education, his quickness of 
wit, his power of speech have obtained for him the sufferages of 
the small farmers and peasant cultivators.’’* as was put by the 
London Nation. From this point of view, then, there was no 
difference at all between India and the Western countries. Nor 
was there really any other fundamental difference between the 
Western countries and India which would have affected the pro¬ 
blem of political representation at that time. In the Western 
countries also the landed interests and other classes are often 
inadequately represented and religious minorities like the Jews 
and the Roman Catholics in Protestant countries get little or no 
representation. But none of these countries have ever adopted 
the system of separate class and communal electorates. How¬ 
ever, the Government of India decided that the special condi¬ 
tions prevailing in India required the creation of class, communal 
and special electorates. 

The electorates created by the Regulations under the Act of 
1909 may be divided into three main classes :-~(l) General 
Electorates, consisting of the non-officiil members either of 
Provincial Legislative Councils or of the Municipal and District 
Boards ; (2) Class Electorates, comprising of (i) Landholders’ 
l^nstituenciei. (ii) Mohammedan electorates ; and (iii) Special 
Electorate'?, consisting of Presidency Corporations, the Uni¬ 
versities, Chambers of Commerce, Port Trusts, Planting and 
Trade interests, etc. * 

The 27 elected members of the Imperial Legislative Council 
were to be elected as follows :—(l) 13 members by the General 
Electorates—two members each by the non-official members of 
Bengal, Bombay, Madras and U.P. Legislative Councils and one 
member each by those of the Punjab, Bihar and Orissa, Assam, 
the C. P.Councils';2 (2) 6 members by special land¬ 
holders’ constituencies in the six Provinces—one from each— 
Bengal, Bombay, Madras, U.P., Bihar & Orissa, and the C.P.;® 
(3) 6 members by separate Mohammedan Constituencies—two* 
from Bengal and one each fi’om Madras, Bombay, Bihar & Orissa 


1. See foot-note page 189. 

2. Before the C. P. Legislative Council wa.s created in 1914, one 

member from the C.P. was returned by an Electoral College, consistinff of’ 
50 delegates from the Municipal and District Boards, ® 

by tl^* Vkse^o"^*^*^ among the landholders of the Punjab was nominated 


4. One out of the two was from the special Muslim Constituency, 
and the Bgoond was chosen alternately by the Bengal Muslim Landlords 
and the Beagal Muslim Constitueney. 
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and the U.PJ and (4) 2 hv special electorates one each by the 
Bengal and Bombay Chambers of (•ommerce.- 

Similarly the elected members of the lbx:)vinciaJ Legislative 
Councils Avere returned by the three different kinds of consti¬ 
tuencies-the General, (lass and Special Electorates. To take 
the case of Bon^bay for illustration : the 21 members of the 
( •ouncil AA'oro elected as follow's ; - (1) Eight by the (General Con- 
stituencies one member by tlie Municipalities and one by the 
District Boards of the Southern, Northern, Central and Sind 
Divisions respectively of the Presidency (2) Three by the 
Landholders Constihiencies—one b,v the Sardars of t he Deccan, 
one by the Sardars of Gujrat and one by the »Jagirdars and 

Zamindars of Sind ; (3) Four by Muslim Electorates.one by the 

city of Bombcay and one each by the Mxislims of the Southern, 
Northern nnd the Central Divisions ; and (4) six b.y special electo¬ 
rates—oru' (‘'/'h by the Bombay (-orporation and Bombay Uni¬ 
versity, t wo »> > 1 le Bombay and Karachi (Uiambers of (vommerce 
and the Indian Mercantile community and two by the Mill- 
Owners’ Associations at Bombay and Ahmedabad. 

The Regulations also ixrescribed certain qualifications for 
both (a) the candidates for election, and (b) the voters. “No per¬ 
son shall be eligible for election.if such person - (a) is not a 

British subject, or (b) is an official, or (c) is a fe>male, or (d) lias 
been adjudged of unsound mind, or (e) is under twenty-five j'ears 
of age, or (f) is an uncertified bankrupt or unrlischarged insolvent, 
or (g) has been dismissed from tlie Governmejit Service ; or (b) 
has been sentenced by a criminal court to imprisonment for an 
offence punisliable AAith imprisonment for a term exceeding six 
mont hs or to transportation, or has been ordered to find security^ 

for good behaviour.or (i) has been debarred from practisirig as 

a legal practitioner.or Q) has been declared by^ the Governor- 

General in Council to be of such reputation and antecedents that 

his election would.be contrary'^ to the public interest.”^ Some 

of these disqualifications—the last four^—could be removed by 


1. One Punjab Muslim was to be nominated by the Vieeroy. 

2. 4'Jie (Chambers of Coininereo were Kijro])ean organisations ; a 
member of the iTidian mereantile community was to be nominated by 
t lie Viceroy. 

3. The non-official inembcr.s of tjach Municipality and District 
Board were to elect df'If gates according to the population of the area to 
two separate Electoral (.'ojlcgeH in each Division, Each Electoral College 
was to roturn one member to the Council. Jn .some other provinces dele¬ 
gates were elected according to Mnnicijml or District JJoard income as in 
Bengal. Jn the case of Bombay each Municipality W’aa entitled to send 
one delegate for each 10,000 and t?ach District Board ff)r each one lakh 
inhabitants to the Divisional Electoral College, 

4. Regulation No. IV, Mukherjee : Indian Constitutional Docu¬ 
ments, Vol. I, page 350-1, 

5. Disqualification (a) also could be removed by the Governor- 
General-in-Council after 1914. 
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an Order of tJie Governor-General in (V:>uncil. This regulation 
was sev-erely criticised by Indians as it debarred those who had 
taken part in the last agitation, 1005 00, from standing for 
Coimcjil elections. Besides these general qualifications special 
qualifications were proscribed for tlioso who were standing from 
tfie class electorates. 

So far as the qualifications for the voters were concerned, it 
was laid down that females, minors or persons of unsound mind 
could not vote at any of the eh^ctions. Separate qualifications 
were proscribed for (a) the Landholders' tbnstituencies and (b) 
Muslim Electorates. 

(a) Qualifications for the landholders’, constituencies v^aried 
for the Imperial and the Provincial Councils, for Muslim and 
Hindu voters,^ and from piovinee to province. For the Imperial 
Council elections, substantial landowners with certain specified 
incomes- or certain minimum land revenue payments** or with 
high titles^ or with certain lionorary offices^ weie givem the right 
of voting. In the case of the l^rovincial (^^uncils similar quali¬ 
fications were laid down, only they were lower than those in the 
case of the Imperial (’oiincil. 

(b) Qu'dificatioris for the Mohammedan Electorates also 
varied foi’ the Imperial and Provincial Councils and from province 
to province as well. It is ?iot ])o.ssible to summarise them briefly 
in eacii case, Howe\ or, it jnay bo intmtioned that the number of 
\ otcrs for the Imperial Coinudl in each province was smaller than 
for the IVovincia] Council and that those who paid land-revenue 
of a specified amount or who were assessed to income-tax or who 
were members of the Provincial (^ouncils or Fellows of the Indian 
Universities or graduates of certain standing or government pen¬ 
sioners were included in the list of voters. 


1. As an inetanoo of tins the case of Kastern Bengal may be quoted. 
“A Hindu must pay Us. 5000 as rovenuo, a Mohammedan, Hs. 750 only... 

.The cess qualification of the former is H.s. 1250 of tlie latter Us. 188. 

The payment of income-tax, the roc'cipt of a (Jovernment pension and the 
fact of his being aii Honorary Magistrate, do not qualify Hindus for vot¬ 
ing. TJioy do qualify Mohamme<ians. Qualifications for elections on the 
Provincial Councils .show the same injustice to the Hindus. And this, be 
it remembered, is nr)t; in a province whore tiiero is a Mohammedan 
minority, but an overwhelming majority,” (Macdonald, Awakening in 
India, page 176). Pandit M. M. Maiaviyii moved a resolution in the 
Imperial Legislative Council t)n 24th January, 1911, to recommend to the 
OovernTnent to remove such discriminations and other defects from the 
Rugulations. 

2. In the case of Madra.s, it was Hs. 15»000. 

T1)0 figure wa.s ordinarily ten thousand rupees. 

4, In Bengal those ith the titles of Raja and Nawab were given 
the right of voting. 

6. In the C. P. those who hold the office of Honorary Magistrate 
aould also vote. 
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The candidates standing for election from the class con¬ 
stituencies were required to possess tlie qualifications of voters in 
those constituencies besides the general qualifications for all 
candidates already described above. 

Before closing this vSection reference may be made to three 
or four points. First, that all members of the Councils were re¬ 
quired, before taking their seats, to take an oath or make an 
affirmation of allegiance to the Crown ; second, the term of mem¬ 
bership was fixed ordinarily for three years : third the scheme of 
caste and creed electorates proposed by the Government of India 
in its Circular Letter of August 24, JOOT, was not adopted in the 
Regulations of 1909 ; and lastly, the Regulations framed to put 
into force the Act of 1909 were., as was admitted by Lord Minto 

himself..‘'extremely puzzling and often very confusing.”^ Thi.s 

was due to the fact that the Government was- - to use again Lord 
Minto’s Avord.s ‘vr y anxious to avoid any appearance of a 
Parliamentary fian.;liise. I set my face against anything that 
might appear to resemble it. W^e did not want a Parliament at 
all ; we wanted Councils...but did not want Councils elected on 
Parliamentary lines... 

The constitutions of the new Councils were thus purpos(dy 
made defective- so that they may not resemble the British 
Parliament even in their composition. But still the more im¬ 
portant reason was the one already pointed out above and which 
is partly disclosed by the Circular Letter of August 24th, 1907^ 
This was to divide the slowly uniting people of India into water¬ 
tight compartments on the doctrine of “counterpoise of natives 
against natives.” 


The Indian Councils Act, 1909, not only enlarged the size of 
the Councils and the number of non-official members, but it also 
empowered the various governments in India to make rules foi* 
extending the business of the Councils. According to the rules 
made under this section the Councils were given the right of dis¬ 
cussing the financial statements and moving resolutions thereon 
and also of moving, discussing and voting on resolutions dealing 
with matters of public importance. 

The main advance made by the Reforms of 1909 was in con¬ 
nection with the extension of the powers of discussion especially 
in financial matters. For instance, in the Imperial Legislative 
Council, after the Financial Statement has been presented by the 


1. Quoted in R. S. Iyengar’^ Indian Constitution, page 166. 

2. Jdid, page 167. 

3. Mttkberi«e : Indian Constitutional Dosunaents, Yeh T, pag« 2§2.^ 
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Finance Member, any member may give notice of a resolution 
'‘relating to any alteration in taxation, any new loan or any 
additional grant to Local (ifovernments proposed or mentiqned in 
such Statement or Explanatory Memorandum.’' On the specified 
day such resolutions will l)C moved, discussed and voted upon 
by the Council. After all the resolutions have been disposed of, 
each head or group of heads shall be taken into consideration 
separately—and in case of each of these any member may move 
a resolutfon, which wdll then be discussed and voted upon by the 
Council. After all the heads or groups of heads have been dis¬ 
posed of, the Finance Member shall present, "on or before March 
24th,” tiio Budget- explaining any changes that may have been 
made in the figiires of the Financial Statement, and the reasons 
why any resolutions passed in the Council have not been accept 
ed.*’^ A day was then fixed for general discussion of the Budget, 
"but no member shall be permitted to move any resolution in re¬ 
gard thereto, nor sliall the Jhidget be submitted to the vote of 
the Council.”^ Resides these restrictions there were tw^o others 
on the powers of the members to discuss financial matters. First, 
that there were certain heads both of revenue^ and of expendi¬ 
ture,^ that were not open to discussion by the Council and, 
second, that the President had the right to disallow any resolu¬ 
tion or part of a resolution w^ithout giving any specific reason.^ 

According to the Rules, the Imperial Legislative Council had 
also the right to discuss resolutions on matters of general public 
interest subject to certain limitations and the power of the Presi¬ 
dent to disallow any resolution whose discussion he may consider 
against public interest. A notice of 15p days was ordinarily re¬ 
quired fui* moving resolutions which must be in a prescribed form 
and raise a definite issue. Amendments may be moved in the 
course of discussion ; and the Council had the right of voting upon 
them and the resolution. The resolutions of the Council were in 
the nature of recommendations to the Government which the 
Government may or may not accept. 

The right to ask questions was also slightly enlarged by the 
new Regulations. A member who had asked a question was 
given the right to put a supplementary question to elucidate the 


1. Rule No. 21 (1), K.S. Iyengar : Indian Constitution, page cciii. 

2. Rule No. 22, Ibid. 

3. Heads not open to discussion were. Stamps, Customs, Assessed 
Taxes, Tributes from Native States, Courts, Army, Marine, Military 
Works, all purely provincial revenues, Ibid^ page ccv. 

4. Heads not open to discussion were Assignments and Compen¬ 
sations. Interest on Debt, Ecclesiastical, Political Expenditure, Terri¬ 
torial and Political Pensions, State Railways, Army, Marine, Military 
Works, Special Defences, all .statutory charges, all purely provincial ex¬ 
penditure, Jbidt page ccv. 

5. Rule No. 8, Ibid^ page cci. 
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answer—however the general body of members as such were not 
given the right of asking supplementary questions. 

Si^nilar powers of moving resolutions, asking supplementary 
(|i:iestions and discussing the financial statements were given by 
special rules framed for the purpose to members of each Pro¬ 
vincial Council. 

VI 

The Indian Councils Act, 1009 also dealt with the constitution 
of the Executive Councils. The Government of India Dispatch, 
1908 had tentatively made a suggestion in its last paragraph :— 
‘^It may be that experience will show the desirability of streng¬ 
thening the hands of Lieutenant-Governors in the larger provin¬ 
ces by the creation of Executive Councils.and assisting the 

Goveinors of Madras and Bombay by t>nlarging the Councils 
which now exist in those presidencies.'’^ Lord Morley dealt with 
this question in a more definite way and considered tlie time ripe 
to take definite powers from the Parliament in this connection. 
In regard to the Executive Councils in the Presidencies of Madras 
and Bombay the Secretaiy of State desired “to take power to 

raise to four the number of members.of whom one, at least, 

should be an Indian.”^ The appointment of an Indian was to 
depend on practice and usage and not on the statute. Section 2 (I) 
of the Act of 1909 gave powers to the Secretary of State in 
Council to appoint up to four members to the Councils of the 
Presidency Governors. Lord Morley also considered it necessary 
to create Executive Councils for the other Major Provinces and 
felt that a general power to establish Executive Councils for all 
Lieutenant-Governors should be taken from the Parliament. 
Consequently a provision was inserted to this effect in the Indian 
Councils Bill introduced by him in the House of Lords. How¬ 
ever, owing to opposition in the Lords, it was dropped, but was 
re-introduced again in a modified form in the House of Commons 
and finally sanctioned by the House of Lords. According to the 
provision finally passed by the Parliament, the Governor-General 
in Council were empowered, with the a})proval of the Secretary of 
State, to create an Executive Council of not more than four 
members for Bengal. As far as the other major as well as minor 
provinces were concerned no direct power of creating Executive 
Councils was conferred on the Governor-General in Council. On 
the other hand power was reserved to the Parliament to stop the 
creation of anj’^ other Executive Council, even if the Government 
of India, with the approval of the Secretary of State, proposed to 
do so. The clause in this connection runs as follows:—“It shall 
be lawful for the Governor-General in Council, with the like 
approval (as in the case of Bengal), by a.proclamation to 


1. Mukherjee : Indian Constitutional Documents, Vol. I, page 309. 

2. Ibid, -page 324. 
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create a Council in any other province under a Lieutenant-Gover¬ 
nor for the purj)ose of assisting the Lieutenant-Governor in the 
executive government of the i)rovince. Provided that before any 
such Ihoclamation is made a draft thereof shall be laid before 
each House of Parliament for not less than sixty daj^s during the 
session of Parliament, and, if before the expiration of that time 
an address is presented to His Majesty by either House of Parlia¬ 
ment against the draft or any part thereof, no further pro¬ 
ceedings shall bo taken thereon, without prejudice to the making 
of ati}^ new draft.In other words, the Act gave power to the 
Government to create other Executive Councils subject to the veto 
of the either House of Parliament.. The members to the Councils 
of the Lieutenant-Governors w^ere to be appointed by the Gover- 
nor-General with the approval of the Crown. 

VII 

The Indian Councils Act, 1909 contained no provisions in 
regard to the creation of any Advisory Council. The Govern¬ 
ment of India had attached a great deal of importance to the 
creation of Advisory Councils both for the Centre as well as for 
the Provinces in their original proposals. The Legislative 
Councils were called too infrequently “to offer the means of con¬ 
fidential and intimate consultation.and the strict procedure 

by which they are restrained naturally tends to formality.”-^ 
Hence the proposal to create Imperial and Provincial Advisory 
Councils. The Imperial Onincil w<xs to consist of about sixty 
members, out of which 20 may be Ruling Chiefs and the rest 
Landed Magnates from tlie various provinces, selected for five 
years, without any formal powers and with purely advisory 
functions on those matters specifically referred to the Council. 

“The proceedings of the Council.should, as a rule, be private, 

informal and confidential, and they wwild not be published, 
although Government w^ould be at liberty to make any use of 
them that it thought proper.^ Similarly there would be Pro¬ 
vincial Advisory Councils consisting of the great landholders 
representing the province in the Imperial Advisory Council and 
the representatives of “smaller landholders, industry, commerce, 
capital, the professional classes”^ and the non-official Europeans, 
with purely advisory functions. 

The proposal to create Advisory Councils met with strenuous 
opposition from the leaders of public opinion in India. They 


1. Sectifm 3 (2) of the Act, Mukherjee: Indian Constitutional 
Documents, VoL I, page 247. 

2. Section 3 (2) of tho Act, Ibid, page 256. 

3. Ibid, page 268. 

4. Ibid, page 259. 
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regarded them not only “as superfluous and illusory”^ but also 
as mischievous. They were afraid that the Councils will be 
used to mislead British public opinion. Acts like the deporta¬ 
tion of La la Lajpat Rai, whic^h are universally condemned by the 
edticated classes would be 2)laced before the Advisory Councils 
—the majority of whose members will be induced to pass resolu¬ 
tions of aj)proval. The Covernment “will then publish the 
resolutions hoping thus to mislead an ill-informed and credulous 
British public and throw dust in the eyes of the world.But 
“if the Advisory Council summon enough courage to pass a 
resolution of condemnation (on the Berar deal or on the Jhala- 
war deposition], the bureaucracy may easily make up their mind 
and satisfy their oflicial (conscience by not publishing such a 
resolution to the w^orld.^'-* 

The formation of Advisory Councils w^as also opposed by the 
Ruling Princes and some of the Provincial Covernments, notably 
that of Madras. The chief ground of opposition in the case of 
the Princes and some of the Provincial Covernments w^as the 
mixing of Ruling Chiefs and territorial magnates in one anci the 
same Council. The Cov('rnment of India, therefore, decided to 
abandon their original scJiemc and made modified f)roposals in 
their Dispatch of October 1908. In the first instance, they 
proposed to constitute only a Small Council of Ruling Chiefs, to 
be chosen by the Viceroy foi' such time as ho may please aricl to 
be consultecl at his discretion either individually or collectively.® 
Secondly, the proposal to constitute a separate "Council of British 
Indian Notables was not to be proceeded with for the time 
being. And, thirdly, the Covernment of India recommended that 
small Advisory Councils sliould be created in those provinces in 
which they are desired by the Heads of (Jovernment! The size 
was to be fixed by the Government of India, though the mem¬ 
bers were to be selected by the Local Government—the criterion 
being “distinction of some kind, whether arising from intellectual 
capacity, personal influeiu^e, or representative position.’’'^ 

These proposals of the (Government of India were neither 
liked nor supported by the Secretary of State. With regard to the 
constitution of an Imperial Council of Ruling Chiefs, he felt that 
the practical difficulties - “exfiense, precedence, housing, for in¬ 
stance, even if there were no others’’®—in the way of its assembl¬ 
ing, were too great to be overcome easily. And “if not definitely 
constituted with a view to assembly, it would possess little or no 
reality.”® As to the establishment of Provincial Advisory 


1. Muklierjee : Inrlion Constitutional Documents, Vol. I, page 273. 

2. Hindustan Review, Sc^ptfOTber 1907, page 285. 

3. Mukherjeo : Indian Coihstitutional Documents, Vol. I, page 276. 

4. page 281. 

5. J&id, page 311. 
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Councils, Lord Morlcv felt tliat these new Councils—whether 
large or small - are almost certain to become rivals of the old 
(i,e. the Legislative Councils) and, from the first, they “would be 
susj cctod as designed to be a check upon the old.’’^ Lord 
Morley was of opinion that all the objects of the Government of 
India could be achieved by developing the existing practice of 
privately and informally consulting the important princes, on the 
one hand, and the leading men of each locality, on the other. 

The opposition of the Secretary of State put an end to the 
projosal of the ( government of India and the Reforms of 1909 
came into force without any Advisory (V)uncils either with the 
( Vntral or the Provincial Governments in India. 


L Mnkhcrjee : Indian Constitutional Documents. Vol. I, page 312. 
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CHANGES ; ADMINISTRATIVE AND CONSTITUTIONAL 

I 

The period 1909-1919 is the shortest epoch in the history 
of British rule in India ; hut its iinporlance is not to be measur¬ 
ed by the number of years that bridge its span. It is replete 
witli ev(>nts of tremendous significance. For the first time a 
Brilisfi iSovereign with his Imperial C.Wsort and one of the 
Principal Secretaries of State- set foot on the soil of India ; for 
the Hrst time India was admitted on terms of equality in the 
Councils of the Empire and on international bodies ; for the 
first time an Indian was appointed Under-Secretary of State 
for India; and for the first time the goal of British policj^ in India 
was defined to be the establishment of responsible political 
institutions and the vision of a federal India wdth autonomous, 
self-governing units appeared on the horizon. It was during this 
period that the hated Partition oi Bengal was modified in 
accordance with the wishes of the people ; the Capital of India 
was transferred from Calcutta to Delhi and the decision to build 
an imperial city there was taken and the reunion of political 
parti<?s—the Moderates, tlie Extremists and the Muslim Leaguers 
- was effected and an agreed scheme of political progress was 
evolved by tlie spokesmen of the nation. It was again in this 
decade iliat the luggest conspiracy to overthrow British rule by 
force was batched after 1857 ; a huge organised agitation to 
achieve Home Jiule and to prevent the enforcement of “lawless** 
laws was conducted ; the ghastly tragedy of Jallianwala Bag 
was [>erpetrated by a British General in the religious metropolis 

of the Sikhs ; and repression on an unprecedented scale-.through 

repressive legislation and the administration of the Martial Law 
in the Punjab—was practised. The Great European War, 1914-18, 
was not without its effects on India and it entailed on the country 
a tremendous sacrifice in men and money—enhanced several fold 
by the terrible influenza epidemic which in the course of a few 
weeks swept away several million people-estimated variously 
from six to ten millions. And there were besides a number of 
events and changes both of administrative and constitutional 
importance—like the development of a policy of decentralisation, 
the enactment of the Indian High Courts Act, 1911 and the 
Government of India Act, 1912 ; the appointment and report of the 
Public Services (.bmmission ; the visit of Mr. E. S. Montagu and 
other members of the British delegation, the publication of the 
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Report on Indian Constitutional Reforms in 1918 and the passing 
of the Government of India Acts, 19J5, 19U5 and 1919—that were 
witnessed during 19u9-1919. 


II 

In February 1909 the Indian Deeentr lisation Commission, 
presided over by Mr. Hobhouse, (afterwards Sir Charles) presented 
its able and comprehensive report. The Rejiort dealt with the 
relationships between the Government of India and the Provincial 
Governments on the one hand and with the Provincial (Joverninents 
and the local authorities on the other ; and also between each ring 
of the official hierarchy and made a series of recommendations with 
a view to “the relaxation of control by higher authorities and the 
simplification of administrative methods.”^ Apart from the 
proposals which dealt with matters of administrative detail, the 
main recommendations of the Commission maj' be grouped under 
three heads— (1) those relating to the constitutions of Provincial 
Governments and to the delegation of i)owers to divisional and 
district officers ; (2) those relating to financial devolution ; and (:i) 
those dealing with the expansion of the sphere of local self- 
government. 

With regard to the constitution of Provincial Governments 
the Commission believed in the council system of government for 
all large provinces “such as exists in Madras and Bombay, with 
a Governor usually, but not invariably, appointed from Home. 
We think that all Council Governments should consist of not less 

than four members besides the Governor.The enlargement 

would permit of the appointment of specially (jualified natives 
of India.”^ Unfortunately, neither Lord Morley, nor even Mr. 
Montagu ten years later, was able to go so far as to recommend 
the appointment of non-civilians as Governors in all provinc es as 
neither of these was prepared to face the displeasure of service 
men in India who looked forward to promotion to such prized 
posts. The Commission recommended the abolition of Boards of 
Revenue and Financial Commissioners and increase in the powers 
of divisional commissioners and the collectors. The Commission 
turned down the proposal of establishing district advisory councils 
on the lines of Prussian District Committees as urged both by 
Mr. Romesh Chandra Dutt and Mr. Gokhale. 

The Commission generally approved the system of provincial 
financial settlements made quasi-permanent in 1904, but suggested 
certain modifications and adjustments, which were accepted largely 
by the Government and embodied in their Resolution on Provin¬ 
cial Finance, dated the 18th May, 1912. 


1. Report on Indian Constitutional Reforms, 1918, page 3. 

2. Mukherjee : Indian Constitutional Documents, VoL I, page 724. 
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The Government of India was anxious to make their financial 
relations with the provincial government as stable as possible but 
before declaring the provincial settlements as almost permanent 
they considered it necessary to examine certain alleged inequalities 
and the adjustments as proposed by the Decentralisation Commis¬ 
sion. On the charge of inequality of treatment meted out to the 
various provinces the view of the Government of India was “if it 

exists at ail, is historical and inevitable.whilst its very 

existence is doubtful.” “The higgling of a quarter of a century 
has established a rough equality which could not be replaced by 
theoretical calculations.” This has been successfully challenged 
by Dr. Gy an Chand who has asserted that “there was no equity, 
rough or refined in the Settlement of 1911.” However, the 
Government of India proceeded on the assumption that there 
existed rough equality between the various provinces, and after 
removing certain other imperfections, made the provincial settle¬ 
ments permanent. In the first instance, in certain provinces fixed 
assignments had reached a high figure and, acting on the 
recommendations of the Decentralisation Commission, the Govern¬ 
ment of India revised the provincial settlements and made some 
more heads wholly or partially provincial—forests were made 
wholly provincial; excise wholly in Bombay and fths in the C. P. 
and the U. P., land revenue | in the Punjab and5/8th in Burma, 
and the shaie from major irrigation works was raised to 4 in 
the Punjab. The fixed assignments were proportionately 
decreased. 

Secondly, the policy of giving lump grants to the provinces out 
of Imperial surpluses was also revised in accordance with the re¬ 
commendations of the Decentralisation Commission. In order to 
remove the defects of “the policy of doles” greater—central 
interference, unfair distribution, money spent on less urgent needs 
—the Commission had recommended the adoption of three 
principles in making these grants—(1) that regard be paid to the 
wishes of provincial governments ; (2) that the purposes for which 
grants are made may not be the same in all the provinces and (3) 
that they should not involve greater central interference. These 
principles were accepted by the Government of India and 
embodied in the new rules framed for the grant of “doles.” 

Thirdly, new revised rules were issued by the Government of 
India in connection with the control over provincial budgets, in 
accordance with the recommendations of the Decentralisation 
Commission. Control was to be confined henceforth to divided 
heads and to the totals only of revenue and expenditure and the 
Provincial Governments were given powers to over-draw upon the 
balances with the Central Government and to budget for a deficit 
under certain special conditions. It was, however, considered 
impractical by the Government of India to grant either the power 
of independent taxation or of direct access to the money market 
for raising provincial loans. 
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These were the chief iDodiiications made by the Resolution of 
1912 before making the iinancial settlements permanent. They 
were, on the whole, not of any great significance or importance. 
Most of the defects still remained. The previous systems of 
divided heads and of “doles’" remained ; inecpialities in provincial 
expenditure w^ere not removed ; independent powers of taxation 
and borrowing were not granted. Yet the Resolution of 1912 
declared the financial settlements with the provinces “to be fixed 
in peri)etuit 3 \” 

III 

The third and perhaps the most important group of re¬ 
commendations of tlie Indian Deticntralization Commission related 
to the extension of local self government in India. After the 
Resolution of 188:f Municipal and Self-Government Acts were 
passed in the provinces to reorganise and extend the system of 
local self-government on the lines laid down in the Resoluiion. 
But the progi*ess that was achieved during the next 25 years w^as 
disappointing both in the case of municipal and rural boards. 

There were tliree chief reasons for this disappointing progress. 

“the smallness and inclasticitv of local revenues,”^ the slow 
development “of interest in local aihnrs and capacity to handle 
them”^ and the ofiicialisation and excessive eonlrol cxeieised by 
the Government over the local bodies.® 


1. The chief sources of iiicoino for inunici parities in India, w ith tla* 

yield in HIM 12, were Taxes on lioiisos and land £ 1,0r>6,0.‘i0 : Octroi 
£925,101: Water rate £ 520,J27 ; other rates, tolls and taxes t'859,192 : 
Govoirnment grants £599,852. The main items nf' oxpnndit in 1911 12 

were Roads £489,192 ; Hospitals etc,, £209,201; Ediicat iojj £228,407 and 
Lighting £225,477. 

The sources of income in case of rural boards were mucli narrower 
and more inelastic. “The greatest part of tlieir revenue is derived from 

a cess.on land.which usually does not exceed one anna in the 

rupee on the annua] rental value” of the land. Government, has been 
supplementing this income “at the rate of 25% of that ineome.” Govern¬ 
ment also was making special grant for particular purj>oses. “The only 
other important sources of independent revenue are pounds and ferrios 
and in Madras tolls.” The total ainouTit spent by the rural bt)ards in 
1911-12 was £2,202,670, for over 200 million people —See Material and 
Moral Progress Report 1911-12, pages 117 to 119. 

2. Report on Indian Constitutional Reforms, 1918, page 6. 

3. In the first instance Chairmen in rno.st of the municipalities v. ere 
still officials. Out of a total of 695 ('hairmen in 1915 only 222 were 
elected non-officials, 51 nominated non-officials and the remaining 422 
were officials. In the case of the District Boards in almost all provinces 
the Chairmen were Collectors of the districts. 

Secondly, elaborate provisions were laid down for official control, 
particularly in matters of finance and appointments, and generally sjjeak- 
ing municipal budgets and alterations in taxation required the sanction 
of the Commissioner or the Pi'ovincial Govern'ments. Tlie Provincial 

—(Contuiued onpage 221) 
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The Indian Decentralisation Commission made a number of 
proposals to remove partially, if not whollv, these defects. Un¬ 
fortunately the Government of India took so long in considering 
thern and making up its mind that when in 19ir> it issued its 
Resolution on tlio subject the policy and f)ro])osals enunciated 
therein had already become out of date. Sliortly after, the ques¬ 
tion of jK)litical reforms w as taken up ; and, it w as agreed, that as 
a tirst step as great an advance as possiltk' sliould be made in the 
sphere of local self government. The Government of India, 
therefore, re\'is<^d its pioposals of lOlT) and the revised proposals 
w^ere embodied in a new Resolution dated the 14th May, 1018. 

The aim w liicli the (lovernment put before itself was “that 

local bodies should be as re|)resentative as possible.that their 

authority should be real and not nominiil and that tliey should 
not ])(‘ subjected to unnecessary control but should learn by mak¬ 
ing mistakes.I'owards this end the Resolution of 1918 

made the follown'ng proj)osals * 

First, tliat both the inurnci]>a] and rural hoards should have 
substantial elected majorities. Ordinarily ^ths of the members 
should be elected ; special reprt'sentation ol minorilies should be 

effected through “nominations rather than by introducing. 

communal or proportional rcpresentalion”^ ; and that the fran¬ 
chise qualifications should he lowered considerabl 3 ^ A few offi¬ 
cials wc^re to be nominated purely for giving expert advice wi'thout 
any right of v ot ing. 

Secondly, the Chairmen of the municipalities should be 
elected by the Boards and should ordinarily be non-official gentle¬ 
men -in case a Hoard wanted to select an official there must be a 
clear non-official majority in his favour. In tlie case of larger 
cities there should be in addition an Executive Officer, appointed 
by the Board, hut approved by the Government. In the case of 


(Co ntiftVfA from page 220 )— 

Goyernint^nt had the power c)f removing the Chairman and the Vioo- 
Cliairman and U) suspend or to supersede any delinquent lioard or Corn- 
mitti’O. I'he Cornmissioiier or the District' Magistra te bad the pow'er of 
vet<»mg any r<^soJutioTi Jikely to lead to broach of the peace. “The (^4- 
lector of the district was given extensive supervising powers, having the 
right to inspect all the activities of the Oouneil and call for such reports 
as he wished.” 

The provisions for official control over the rural boards were still 
more vStringent and elaborate but on the same lines as those described in 
the case of the municipalities. 

The Decentralisation Conmiission, although it did not go so far ns 
non-official critics, believed that excessive coTitrol was exercised by offi¬ 
cials over the local boards both from wdthin and without. 

1. Para 4 of the Itcsolution, Mukherjee : Indian Constitutional 
Documents, Vol. I., page 699. 

2. Para 6 of the Resolution, Ibid, page 700, 
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District Boards, the Resolution urged upon the Provincial 
Governments the desirability of arriinging for the election of 
Chairmen wherever possible or in the alternative to encourage the 
appointment of nori-ofiicial Chairmen - but in the latter case there 
must in addition be appointed special Executive Officers. If any 
district board wanted to save the expense of a special Executive 
Officer it may elect an official Chairman by non-official majority. 

Thirdly, the Resolution gave to the Boards slightly extended 
powers of taxation -that is of varying taxes or the cess within 
limits laid down by law. However, in the case of indebted 
municipalities the sanction of Local Government was required. 

Fourthly, the Resolution of 1018 accepted the proposal of 
the Decentralisation Commission “that, if a municipal or rural 
board had to pay for a service, it should control it ; and. that, 
where it w^as expedient that the control should be 1 irgcly in the 
liands of the Government, the service should be a provincial 
one.”i 

Fifthly, as lecommended by the Commission, the Resolution 
of 1918 gave the Boards a free hand in regard to their budgets. 

“The only check required should.be the maintenance of a 

minimum standing balance to be prescribed by the local Govern¬ 
ments. Further checks would be provided by the control which 
Local Governments would exercise over loans and by the powers 
which should be reserved to compel a municipality to discharge 
its duties in cases of default.”*^ There was further relaxation of 
control with regard to the earmarking of local revenues for special 
purposes, the making of special grants, the expenditure on public 
works and control over local establishments. But general powws 
of supervision and control vested in Collectors and Commissioners 
by the existing law^s w^ero kept in tact. The Resolution further 
recommended the setting up of Departments of Local Self- 
Govermnent in the Provinces. 

Lastly, the Resolution of 1918 favoured the establishment of 
village Panchayats on the lines suggested by the Decentralisation 
Commission....mainly with a view to develop corporate life in the 
villages. The Panchayats were to be organised under the special 
guidance of district officers and were to perform both administra¬ 
tive and judicial functions. They were to be informally elected 
and were to have the right of electing their Chairmen, who need 
not be village headmen. They may receive part of the land cess 
to meet their expenses and may in addition be empowered to 
levy special taxes for particular purposes. They were to look 
after the village sanitation and village education and to decide 


1. Para ResoJution, Mukhorjt?e : Indian Constitutional 

Documents, Vol. 1, page 707. 

2. Para 13, Ibid, pages 707-8. 
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petty civil and criminal cases under safeguards provided for the 
purpose. 

Legislation on the above lines was passed in the provinces 
after the Reforms of 1919. Local Self-Government Acts were 
passed by the reformed Provincial Legislatures within three 
years of their coming into existence. 

IV 

Among the administrative changes made in the period, 1909- 
1919, the most notable were those announced by the King- 
Emperor himself at the Imperial Durbar held in Delhi on 
December 12, 1911. 

The idea of announcing the coronation by the Sovereign him¬ 
self at a Durbar in India was first mooted by Lord Curzon in 
1901. In 19I0J however, it appears from a speech made by 
Lord Morley in the House of Lords, tliat ‘'the idea was His 
Majesty's own, to which he adhered in spite of the advice given 
him hy many well-qualified to advise .”2 

The object of the Royal visit and the Delhi Durbar of 1911 
was to strengthen materially the Imperial bonds. It was felt 
by British statesmen that the happenings of the last few^ years 
had alienated the sympathies of many Indians, that Imperial sen¬ 
timent and loyalty were at a low' ebb, and that a significant 
gesture of goodwill was necessary to revive Imperial patriotism 
and to restore the faith in the good intentions of the British. 
And it was felt that nothing else could achieve this purpose 
better than the visit of the new King and Queen, the recix)wning 
of them in the old Imperial city of the Moghals and the ancient 
Hindus as Emperor and Empress of India, the announcing of 
boons and the redressing of grievances by the Emperor himself at 
the Durbar, as of old ; and the receiving of the homage of 
the people and the Princes of India in their own person. 
Consequently, it was decided to hold the Imperial Durbar at 
Delhi on December 12, 1911, on a still grander scale than 1903, 
and to utilise the occasion to make certain announcements to win 
back the loyalty and goodwill of the people of India. 

Among the announcements made at the Durbar, the most 
important was the third and the last, made by the King-Emperor 
himself, in memorable words, viz., “the transfer of the seat of 
the Government of India from Calcutta to the ancient capital of 


1. In May 1910, King Edward VIT pansed away from this world 
after a brief illness. In November 1910 Lord Hardinge sviecoeded Lord 
Minto as the Viceroy of India, 

2. Speech of Lord Morley, published as an Appendix to Speeches of 
Lord Hardinge, Vol. I., page 446. Ganesh & Co., Madras. 
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Delhi, and simultaneously and as a consequence of that trans¬ 
fer, the creation at as early a date as possible of a Governorship 
of the Presidency of Bengal, of a new LieuteJiant-Governorship 
in CoimciJ administering the areas of Bihar, Chota-Nagpur and 
Orissa, and a (Jliief Commissioners hip of Assam, with tlie 
necessaiN^ administrative changes and redistribution of bounda¬ 
ries.’^ 

Tlic changes thus announced wi^re certainly of a controversial 
nature and if they had been disclosed earlier they would have 
aroused a heated and a bitter controveisy. Even after personal 
announcement by the King-Emperor had invested them with a 
certain amount of sacrosanctit 3 % tJiey were attacked vehemently 
both in England and in India. 

The Despatch of the Governnient of India, dated the 2r)th 
August, 11)11, which initiated these changes, gives the impression 
that the proposals were made in the interests of provincial 
autonomy. Says tlie Do.spatch : "‘The only possible sohition of 
the difficulty would appear to be gradually to give the provinces 
a larger mt>a;sure of self-gov'^erament, until at last India would 
consist of a number ol‘administrations, autonomous in all pro¬ 
vincial affairs, with the (Government of India above thorn all, 
possessing power of interference in cases of mis-government, but 
ordinarilj' restricting tlieir functions to matters of Im])erial 
concern. In order tliat tliis consummation may be attained, it is 
essential that the Supreme Government should not be associated 
with any fairticmlar Provincial C^ov^ernment.”^ But both the 
Secretarv' of State and the Indian J'inance Member challenged 
the obvious interf)retation jmt by Indians on the sentences quoted 
above from the Despatch. Lord Crewe could not imagine of any¬ 
time when India could ex|)cct self-government on colonial lines. 
'‘1 see no future for India on thpse lines.’*^ And, Sir William 
Meyer, Lord Hardinge’s Finance Minister, told Mr. Surendranath 
Banerjee when he prc.sst^d for financial autonomy for the provin¬ 
ces in fulfilment of the policy outlined in the Despatch of 1911, 
that he was ‘'an impatient idealist.”^ 

These statements and the halting and the belated accep¬ 
tance of even tfie very modest proposals of the Indian Decent¬ 
ralization (binmission by Lord Hardinge’s Government leads one 
to the conclusion that "provincial autonomy” was not a very 
important motive, at any rate in the minds of the Secretary of 
State and the members of the Viceroy’s Executive Council.'^ 


1. Mukheijeo : ludiaii Constitutional Documents, Vol. 1, page xliv. 

2. Para J) of the Despatch, Ibid, page 454. 

3. Lovett; History of Indian Nationalism, page SO-extract from 
the speech of 24th ♦lime, 1912, in the House of Lord Crewe. 

4. }3annerjee : A Nation in the Making, page 300. 
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Another explanation which appears more likely is that the 
Liberal Party in England had from the beginning disliked tlje 
Partition of Bengal and the real views of Lord Merely were those 
he expressed shortly before taking office. Even in his speech of 
February 26, 1906, when the Secretary of State announced that 
“the redistribution of Bengal is now a"settled fact,’’ Mr. Morley, 
as he then was, openly acknotv'ledged that the Partition “was and 
remains undoubtedly an adzrinistrative operation which went 
wholly and decisively against the wishes of most of the people 
concerned.”^ And in February 1912, in his speech in the House 
of Lords, Lord Morley confessed that “friends of my own were 
very angry with me for many months for not taking immediate 
steps for reversing that policy.”^ But Mr. Morley then con 
sidered that an immediate reversal was inadvisable. It might 
h^ve led to difficulties with the Indian Civil Service over the 
qiiestion of reforms and it might have given the impression that 
the Liberal Government was going to change the whole Indian 
policy of the previous Government. “There was another reason/' 

said Lord Morely—“namely, that it would be wrong.and 

r^sh for us at once to reverse an operation the effects of which Ave 
had no opportunity of forming a judgement upon”®. Besides it 
would have looked like “a concession to clamour, if we had re^ 
versed partition in December 1906/’* 

It would thus appear that the Liberal Government had been 
seriously thinking of reversing the Partition from the time it came 
•ijpto office in 1906 and it was only waiting for a suitable opportu¬ 
nity to undo—what it considered—a wrong. It felt that the time 
was most propitious in 1911—a new Viceroy had just gone to 
India, the Reforms had already been put into operation, the 
partition agitation had alino«5t died down, and Their Majesties 
were shortly going to India on a mission of reconciliation. The 
reunion of Bengal at such a time would appear an act of grace 
rather than of concession and would fit in with the general policy 
of reconciliation. And to make the step less objectionable to the 
Mohammedans the Government decided at the same time to 
transfer the seat of the Government to Delhi, the capital of the 
‘Mughals. A change of capital was desirable from other points of 
view as well® and the opportunity to do so was exceptional h' 
good at the time. 


1* It may, however, be different with Lord Hardinge, who had told 
Mr* Bannerjee- in private conversation : ‘*You will have provincial 
autonomy in ten years* time.’* Benerjee : A Nation in Making, page 505, 

2. Speeches of John Morely, pages 107 and 108. 

3. Lord Hardinge’s Speeches, Vol. I, Appendix, page 506. 

4. Ihidt page 504. 

5. Ihidf page 505. 

6. As pointed out by Sir Harcourt Butler -the centre of political 

•^{Oontintied onpage 22^) 
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It appears to me that the policy of holding the Durbar and 
of reconciling the people of India, especialh" of Bengal, had been 
worked out in England before the departure of Lord Hardinge for 
India and that he was a party to the decisions reached there, (in 
his arrival at Calcutta the Bengal leaders decided to hold an anti¬ 
partition meeting to acquaint him with the feelings of the people 
on the subject. Lord Hardinge at once sent for Mr. Surendra 
Nath Banerjee and persuaded him not to hold the meeting or to 
agitate in the public but to submit a memorial to which he would 
give his best consideration. The public meeting was abandoned, 
a memorial was quietly got up, ‘‘signed by representative men in 
eighteen out of the twenty-five districts of Bengal’'- and submit¬ 
ted to the Viceroy about tlie end of June, 1911. Writes Mr. 
Bannerjee: “Tlie Dispatch of the Government of India 
recommending the modification of the Partition of Bengal w-^as 
dated August 25, 1911 ; and some of the arguments that were 
urged in the memorial were accepted by the Government as valid 
reasons for the modification of the partition, and were emphasised 
in the Dispatch.”^ 

The transfer of the capital and the remodelling of the Parti¬ 
tion were botli opposed in England as well as in India and the 
manner in which they were carried out was specially attacked. 
Lord Gurzon described the method as unconstitiitional and 
unworthy of a strong and a liberal Government. Lord Minto 
considered it wrong to make such important decisions without, 
consulting the provincial heads in India and the Anglo-Indian 
authorities in England. There-modelling of the partition was 
opposed as a concession to an insincere and artificial agitation 
conducted by selfish, professional men and as a terrible wrong 
inflicted on the loyal Mohammedans of Eastern Bengal. The 
transfer of the Capital was opposed as being against the 
interest of Europeans in India and strategically unwise as the 
British Power was really based upon its supremac}^ on the sea. 
Delhi’s past was a very ominous one—it was the grave-yard of 
many empires.^ “I venture to say”, said Lord Curzon, “that the 
less you say about the history of Delhi, the better.”® 


(Continued from page 22ii) ■ 

gravity had long shifted from Calcutta, geographically remote from the 
Indian Statf^s, the fighting races and the all-important North-Western 
Frontier.” Put there were two other important reasons, and they are 
thus summarised by Sir Harcourt: “The out-break of the revolutionary 
movement in Bengal in 1907 brought matters to a head. Indian legisla¬ 
tors from other ])rovijicos became infected by Bengalee ideas, and the 
local government was overshadowed and reduced to impotence by the 

presence in Calcutta.,of the Government of India.” pages 70-71. 

India Insistent by Sir Harcourt Butler, London, 1931. 

2. Bannerjee : A Nation in Making, f 

1. For a study of this mentality read 

Blair. ; _ " 

2. Lord Hardinge’s Speeches/ 'Vol. t 


•age 85, 

‘1957”, a novel by Hamish 
Appendix,' page' 485. 
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Such were the grounds on which the policy of the 1911 
Dispatch was challenged. They were effectively met by Lords 
Crewe and Morley in the House of Lords and the opposition 
slowly died away. There is however, one point on which Lord 
Curzon has proved more in the right than the Government of 
Lord Hardinge—-and, that is, in regard to the time and money it 
would take to build the new Imperial Capital at Delhi. The 
Government of India had estimated the cost roughly at 
£4,000,000 while Lord Curzon had thought that it may go up to 
£12,000,000. It is indeed a terrible price for a poor countr}^ like 
India to pay for shifting the capital to a central and neutral 
position.’ 

V 

The administrative changes made at the Imperial Durbar of 
1911 were effected largely by means of executive orders and 
proclamations under powers conferred upon the Government by 
previous statutes, though supplementary legislation was also 
found necessary. 

In the first instance, a declaration was made by the Secretary 
of State under Section 10 of tfie Act of 1853 that the Governor- 
General should no longer be the Governor of the Presidency of 
P^ort William in Bengal and that a separate Governor for that 
Presidency be appointed.^ By a Proclamation of March 22, 1912, 
the territories of the Presidency were redrawn. The five Bengali 
speaking Divisions, that were separated in 1905, were rciinitec 
with the other Bengali-speaking Divisions of the old province and 
a new Presidency of Bengal was constituted. 

By a second Proclamation of March 22, 1912, the new 
Province of Bihar and Orissa, with a Lieutenant-Governor and 
both Executive and Legislative Councils, was created. 

By a third Proclamation of the same date the Chief Com- 
missionership of Assam was reconstituted. 

The Government of India Act, 1912, was passed by the 
British Parliament to make the necessary supplementary pro¬ 
visions. 

Firstly, the Act conferred upon the Governor of Bengal and 


1. Lord Hardingo compares the cost with that of the Australian 
Capital at Canberra, which was £13,000,000 and with the estimated cost 
of the new building of the Bank of England and the London County 
Council. He says that the total cost oh the Viceroy’s House and the 
Secret/ariat Buildings together is “a trifle more than half the estimated 
cost of tlie New Bank of England in London, or half that of the incom- 
pleted offices of the London County Council.” 

2. On March 21st, 1912. Lord Carmichael was appointed the firt-i 
Governor of Bengal. 
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his Councils the same powers as were enjoyed by the Governors 
and their Councils—Executive and Legislative—in Madras and 
Bombay. 

Secondly, the Act created an Executive Council for Bihar 
and Orissa to avoid the use of the dilatory method prescribed by 
the Indian Councils Act, ll)09. 

Lastly, the Act of 1912 authorised the creation of Legislative 
Councils in Chief Commissioners’ Provinces. Two Legislative 
Councils, one for Assam (in November 1912) and the other for the 
Central Provinces (in November 1913) were created under Section 
3 of the Act of 1912. 

A small province of Delhi—an enclavt round the new 
Imperial City—was created by a l^roclamation in 1912 and was 
placed under a Chief Commissioner, under the immediate autho¬ 
rity of the (Tovernor-Gcneral in Council. 

The administrative changes made in 1912 showed to the 
Government the necessity of codifying the laws relating to the 
constitution of the Government of India. A large number of 
Acts, tliougli obsolete, were still unrepealed ; and the powers of 
the (Jovernment of India were scattered about in so many 
statutes that it was very difficult to know what they were, with¬ 
out wasting considerable time and energy. A Consolidating Act 
was, therefore, passed by the Parliament in July 1915. 

The Government of India Act, 1915, was a purely conso¬ 
lidating Act and contained no amending clauses. “It repealed, 
wdth a few omissions, the iinrepealed provisions of 47 Acts, 
beginning with an Act of 1770, and consolidated them in a single 
Act of 135 sections with 5 schedules.’’^ 

The Joint Select Committee on the Bill, which became the 
Act of 1915, had struck off certain proposals, which, in its opinion, 
went beyond the scope of consolidation. They were introduced 
in the form of a new Amending Bill, w hich was passed in 1916. 

The Government of India (Amendment) Act, 1916, made 
certain minor changes. It enabled selected subjects of the 
Indian States to compete for the Indian Civil Service Exami¬ 
nation ; it made rulers and subjects of Indian States and of 
territories like Nepal eligible for appointments to civil posts and 
military commissions ; and it made it possible for the rulpa and 
subjects of the States to be nominated to the Legislative 
Councils. 


VI 

During the period under review one more Statute was 
passed by the British Parliament relating to the constitution of 


1. llbert : Government of India : A Historical Survey, pages 121- 
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the government in India to which it is? necessary to make a 
reference here. This was the Indian High Courts Act, JOl 1. 

The constitution of tlie High Courts, tlieir jurisdiction 
and their number/ etc., were regulated by the Indian High 
Courts Acts of 1861 and 1865. 

The Indian High Courts Act, 1911, raised the niaximuni 
mmiber of Judges, including the Chief Justice of an Indian 
High CoTirt, from sixteen to twenty. 

Secondly, the Act eTn])owered His Majesty by Letters Patent 
to create new High Courts* from time to time, as found necessary; 
and to make consequential changes in the jurisdictions of the 
Courts. 

And, lastly, the Act gave povw to the Governor-Ceneral in 
Council to appoint temporary additional judges of any High 
Court for a term not exceeding two years. 

In exercise of the powers given bj^ this Act a new High 
Court was established in 1915 at Patna and another at Lahore 
in 1919. 


VII 

In spite of the Reforms of 1909 the position of Indians in 
the higher ranks of the public services did not improve. There 
was grave discontent among the educated class(js which was 
voiced in the Imperial Legislative Council on March 17th, 1911, 
when the Hon’ble Mr, Suba Kao moved a resolution recommend^ 
ing the appointment of a Ro 3 ^al Commission “to consider claims 
of Indians to higher and more extensi^ e employment in the 
Public Service connected with the civil administration of the 
countrj\”- 

The Government took action and ultimately a Royal com* 
mission was appointed on August 21st, 1912, with Lord 

Islington as Chairman and eleven other members, including 
three Indians, Messrs. Gokhale, Abdur Rahim and Chaubal.^ 


1. In J911 tltere wei-e only fom- High Ooni ts in Incha—at CaU’ntta, 
Bombay, Madi-as aind Allaliubiid. Tlie pmvor given by ilu^ Aet ot iSCf) to 
orcate 'more Higli Courts was said to have been exhaiiste<] by tli(‘ 
establishinent of the Allahabad High Court ; lienee a new provision for 
the purpose in the Act of I91J. 

2. Indian Legislative Council Procetalings, Vol. XLiX, page 192. 

3. The personnel of the Commission was severely cu-iticised in India 
- bytlie Anglo-Indians because tlio Services were potuly n presented 
and on account of the inclusion of Mr. Ixainsay IVIaedoiiald, a scalJiiiig 
critic of the liiduin bureaiurracy ; by the Indiiuis because of small Indian 
representation and the inclusion of Sir Valentine (.^^hirol. Only the 
Mohammedans were pleased because besides, Sir Abdur Rahim it in¬ 
cluded Sir Valentine Ohirol, Sir Theodore Morrison and Lord Konaldshay 
“warm supiiorters” of the Musliin cause. 
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The terms of reference were comprehensive as the Commission 
was asked to examine and report in respect to both the Imperial 
and Provincial Services on :— “(1) The methods of recruitment 
and the system of training and probation ; (2) the conditions of 
service, salary, leave and pension, (3) such limitations as still 
exist in the employment of non-Europeans and the working of 
the existing system of division of services into ImiJerial and 
Provincial; and generally to consider the requirements of the 
Public Service and to recommend such cJianges as may seem 
expedient.’’^ 

The Commission submitted its report in August liU5. Mr. 
Abdur Rahim submitted a separate report—technieaby called a 
Minute—-which had Mr. Gokhale's “entire approval, acid v\ere 
virtually formulated in consultation with him.”" Mr. Gokhale 
could not sign it as he had died on February 19, 1915. 

The Report was withheld from publication “in the hope of 
avoiding controvejsy” during the War, but was at last published 
in 1917, as the end of the War was not in sight. “By 

that time',” says the Montfoid Report, “tlie War had raised the 

pitch of Indian expectations to an extreme height and [the]. 

... report.was geneia i 1 y d enoun cod.as W' h oJ ly in ade¬ 

quate” and “the effect of the report was to irritate rather than to 
satisfy Indian opinion.”^ 

The most impoifont question before the Commission was to 
remove the practical difliculties existing in connection with the 
appointment of Indians to higher posts in the iniblic service 
Except in a ver}^ few departments imperial branches of all civi. 
services were recruited ordinarily from Europe. en in thosl 
departments which were normally recruited in India preference 
for the higher posts was giveri to Europeans, Anglo Indiane 
and Christians. The proportion of Indians holding posts withs 
a salary of Rs. 500 and more was 19%. It was lO'V, in the case 
of posts carrying a salary^ of Rs. 800 and more.^ And as tlie 
salary rose higher and higher the number of Indians occupying 
posts became less and less until such jiosts were reached to which 
no Indian had ever been appointed. 

The remedy pioposed by Indians was the holding of 
simultaneous competitive examinations both in I . gland and in 
India. This W'as rejected by the Commission as their opinion was 
that “whilst competitive examinations should ordinarily be 

]. Islington Commission Report, 1912-15-17, page 2. 

2. Ihid, page 394. 

3. Repoi’t on Indian Constiuitional Reform, 1918, page 5. 

4. These figures are for the year 1913 and are taken from the tables 
given in the Islington Commission Report, pages 24-26. 
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continued where tliey are now held, the time is not yet ripe for 
the general adojition of any such system,” mainly because educa¬ 
tional facilities were neither sufficiently nor uniformly developed 
in all provinces and communities in India and because ‘‘Indian 
schools and colleges did not give the same guarantee of the 
moulding and development of character as is afforded by the 
English schools and colleges.”^ The Commission did not consider 
that a system of state scholarships would meet the needs of the 
case, nor did it approve the principle of fixing a certain percentage 
of higher posts for Indians. It is true that the proper method of 
looking at the question was not as to how many Indians should 
be employed in each serx ice, but, as pointed out by Mr. Abdur 
Rahim, “that importation of officials from Europe should be 
limited to cases of clear necessity”,- but this was not the stand¬ 
point from which the Commission looked at the question. They 
rejected the proposal to fix percentages “because of the general 
undesirabilit}^ of proportions based on race” and “because we 
recognise'the tendency of a minimum to become a maximum.”® 
And yet their own "proposals were based largely on racial 
considerations. They ])roposed :—(1) to add a few more services 
to those which were recruite>d normally in India ; and (2) they 
divided the remaining services into three groups :—(a) Services 

like the I. C. S. and the I. P. S. (Police) in which-.“preponderating 

proportion of the officers should be recruited iu Europe.”^ In 
the case of the 1. (\ S. 75% of the posts were to be recruited by 
competitive examination in England with the maximum age 
lowered from 24 to 19 yeais to make it impossible for Indians to 
enter by that door - the remaining 25% were to be filled in India 
through nomiaation from amongst candidates with certain mini¬ 
mum qualifications. In the case of tlie Police Service, oiilj' 10% 
of the candidates were to be recruited in India to be increased 
gradxially to 20%, “as occasion offers.” (b) In the second group 
were placed “services like education, medical, public works and 

soon, in which.an admixture of both Western and Eastern 

elements” was considered desirable, (c) In the third groujp were 
placed “cortain scientific and teclmical services, such as the 
agricultural and civil veterinary departments, etc., which were to 
be recruited eventually in India, when teclmical educational 
institutions are opened in India, but, in the meantime, were to be 
recruited from abroad. 

These proposals were not only inadequate but were based 
upon the assumption of racial superiority of the British and 
upon the necessity of maintaining in certain services at-least a 


1. Islington Commission Report, page 30. 

2. Ibid, page 411, 

3. Ibid, page 26. 

4. Ibid, page 61. 
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preponderating proportion of the British element. No wonder 
they were universally condemned in India as soon as they were 
published. 

Tlie Commission also recommended a considerable improve¬ 
ment in the emoluments of the members of the various public 
.services amounting in all to over 88 lakhs of rupees, according to 
Ml’. M. B. Chaubal. As the two Indian members of the Com- 
Uiis.sion conclusively proved by giying comparative scales of 
salaries there was no case for any increase in the salaries, 
allowances, pensions, etc., of the members of the services in India, 
as they were already higher than in England or in the Colonial 
Service in Ceylon or Hong Kong. 

It is not necessary to deal with the other i-ecommendations 
of tlie Commission because they were of a more technical nature. 
A.S stated already the Report of the Commission was universally 
condemned in India as both inadequate and unsatisfactory. 
Even the Report on Indian Constitutional Reforms felt it 
necessary to write : “The Report must form the basis of the 
action noAv to be taken, but in view of the altered circumstances 
we think that it will be necessary to amplify its conclusions in 
some important respects.”* 


VlIJ 

An event of considerable constitutional importance that took 
place during the period 1909-19 was the admittance of India to 
the Imperial Conference, the Imperial War Cabinet and the 
British Empire Delegation to the Peace Conference on terms of 
formal equality with the self-governing members of the Empire. 

The institution of the Imperial Conference had come into 
cxi.stence in 1887 imder the name of Colonial Conference in 
connection with the Jubilee celebrations of Queen Victoria. In 
1907 its name was changed to Imperial Conference and according 
to its new' constitution it was to be “a periodical meeting for the 
discussion of matters of common interest between His Majesty’s 
Government and His Governments of the Self-Governing 
Dominions beyond the seas.”® 

The first Imperial C'onference was held in 1911 and the next 
W'as due to be held in 1915, but was postponed indefinitely owing 
to the outbreak of the Great War. However, in December 1916, 
it was felt necessary in England to call an Imperial Conference 
early in 1917 and also to invite Empire representatives to join 
the War Cabinet. 


]. The Kej^ort oxi Indian ConHtitutiunal Reforms, 1918 page 149, 
2. Miikherjee : .Indian Constitutional Documents, Vol. 1, page 60 
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In September 1915 a resolution was moved in the Indian 
Legislative Council recommending “that a representation be sent 

.to His Majesty’s (Government that India should be officially 

represented on the Imperial Conference.”^ In spite of the facd 
that India was not self-governing the Viceroy did not foresee any 
difficulty as “India’s size, population, wealth, military resources 
and, lastly, her patriotism demanded And in 1917 the 

Secretary of State was invited to represent India on both the 
Imperial War Cabinet and the Imperial War Conference. How¬ 
ever, three persons, were appointed from India—H. H. the 
Maharaja of Bikaner, the Hon’ble Sir James Mcston and Sir 
Satyendra Sinha—to assist the Secretary of State. 

The Imperial War Conference was held in April 1917 and 
among the other resolutions passed were—(1) that the con¬ 
stitution of the Imperial Conference should be modified to admit 
India to all future Conferences ; and (2) that^soon after the 
hostilities are over a special Conference should be called to re¬ 
adjust constitutional relations—recognising “the rights of th^ 
Dominions and India to an adequate voice in foreign policy and 
in foreign relations” and providing “effective arrangements for 

continuous consultations.and for necessary concerted action.’’^ 

A resolution accepting the principle of reciprocity of treatment 
and recommending the memorandum submitted by India on the 
position of Indians in the Self-Governing Dominions to the 
favourable consideration of the Governments concerned was also 
passed. 

Besides the meetings of the Imperial War (Conference were 
held sittings of the Imperial War Cabinet. On May 18, 1917, the 
British Prime Minister announced in the House of Commons that 
it was decided to hold mootings of the Imperial War Cabinet 
annually or whenever “matters of urgent imperial concern’' made 
it necessary and “that the Imperial (Cabinet should consist of the 
Prime Minister of the United Kingdom and such of his colleagues 
as deal specially with imperial affairs, of the Prime Minister of 
each of the Dominions, or some specially accredited alternate 
possessed of equal authority, and of a representative of the 
Indian people appointed by the Government of India.”* 

In 1918 the Government of India appointed Sir Satyendra 
Sinha (later Lord Sinha and then Under Secretary of State for 
India) to represent India on the Imperial War Cabinet and also 
on the Imperial War Conference—on the latter, along with H. H. 
the Maharaja of Patiala.^ 


1. Mukherjee : Indian Coiistitutioiial Doc nine iita, Vol. 1, l)ago 61i. 

2. Keith : Speeches on Indian Policy, Vol. II,, page lo3, 

3. Mukherjee : Indian Constitutional Documents, Vol. 11, page 

617. 

4. A res<ilution was moved in the Imperial Legislative Council ask- 

- {Continued on page ii34) 
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The Imperial War Conference met for the second time in July 
1918, and among other things, agreed to give effect to the princi¬ 
ple of reciprocity laid down in 1917. A resolution w^as passed 
enunciating the doctrine that each Government “should enjoy 
c mplete control of the compositipn of its own population by 
m^eans of restrictions on immigration but that British citizens 
fro m one country, “should be admitted into any other British 
country for visits, for the purpose of jdeasure or commerce, 
including temporary residence for the })urpose of education.”* It 
was, however, clearly stated that “such riglit shall not extend to 
a visit or temporary residence for labour purposes or to 
permanent settlement.”- The Resolution permitted Indians 
already permanently domiciled in the Dominions “to bring in 
their wives and minor cliildren on condition”* that only one wife 
and.her children, certified to be legally so by the Indian Govern¬ 
ment, were br<!^ught. 

Shortly aftei* the Imperial War Conference was over, came 
the armistice and the problem of negotiating the Peace. For 
this purpose a Peace Conference was held at Versailles on which 
the British Empire was represented, not b}^ Great Britain alone, 
as it used to be on similar occasions before, but by a Delegation 
representing Britain, all the Dominions separately, and India. 
The Peace Treaty was signed by the representatives of the 
Dominions and India separately and on behalf of’ their respectiv e 
countries and they also became independent membci s of the 
League of Nations, whose Covenant formed an integral i)art of 
the Treaty. 

It was in this manner that India gained the status of a 
Dominion in external affairs. Very little importance was 
attached by Indians to this improvement in her position. As a 
matter of fact, most of the advanced nationalists regarded Indian 
membership of tlie League of Nations as more of a burden than a 
privilege. They looked upon the League with suspicion as a 
combination of exploiting and imperialistic nations—and they 
regarded Indian representation as more useful to Britain than to 
India, so long as Indian representation was official and under 
British control. There was no doubt, an element of truth in 
these contentions that India could only derive real benefit of her 
membership of the League and the Imperial bodies when she 
became self-governing. But there is also force in the other view 
that the first steps, though they may not bring immediate and 
tangible benefits, are of great importance. 


(Continued from page 233) 

ing that the Indian representatives should be appointed on the recom¬ 
mendation of the elected members of the Council but this was not 
accepted by the Government of India. 

1. ‘Keith : Speeches on Indian Policy. Vol. II, x>a'gc 135. 

2. Ibid, page J36, 



CHAPTER XVIIl 

REVOLUTION AND REPRESSION 

I 


Lord Morle^' wanted to launch his scheme of Reforms in 
India in an atmosphere of goodwill and friendliness. He, there¬ 
fore, urged upon the Viceroy the necessity of signalising the re¬ 
forms by some notable act of clemency such as the release of the 
Bengal deportees. But the Viceroy considered it unwise “to 
turn loose those firebrands info the political arena at the very 
time when we are hoj)ing that the reasonable and stable 
characters in Indian society will come forward and range them¬ 
selves on our side..Ihe strongly worded protest from the 

(Government of India silenced the Heeretary of State for the time 
being and the Reforms instead of being inaugUTated with an act 
of clemency were ushered in on the morrow of an anarchical 
crime. On*the 2r)th January, llHO, the newl\ elected Imperial 
LegislatiA e Council was formally declared open by Lord Minto, 
but on the imjvious evening was shot dead the Deputy Superin¬ 
tendent of Police, Shamsul Alam, while leaving the Calcutta 
High Court after the hearing of the a})peal in the Alipur Cons¬ 
piracy Case,- And tlu' first important act of the reformed Impe¬ 
rial Legislative Council was to pass a stringent press law\ 

II 

During the last four years there was a quick succession of 
attempts at anarchicjal crime. This, as the Viceroy WTote to 
Loj-d Morley, had unnej ved th(? European population at Cal¬ 
cutta. It w'as felt tliat some strung action w^as necessary to 
restore confidence. Tlie (7ommander-in-Chief proposed the 

E roclamation of Miirtial Law^—the very mention of which, wrote 
lOrd Morley “makes my flesh creep.The proposal was veto¬ 
ed by the Viceroy but it was decided to pass a stringent press 
law at once. This was done on February 9th, 1910, on which 
date Lord Minto also issued orders for the release of the Bengal 
deportees. 

The previous history of the press legislation has been des¬ 
cribed in earlier chapters. In 1881 the press was again made 


1. Buchan : Lord Minto, x>«g©» 392. 

2. 8eo pages 168 Supra. 

3. Morley : Hocolleetions, Vol. 11, pages 328. 
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free in India whi(;h enabled it to expand considerably. By 
1901-02 the number of newspapers had risen to 708 and the 
figure reached 753 in 1907-08.^ In 1908 was passed the News¬ 
papers (Incitement to Offences) Act- to prevent the dissemination 
of revolutionary teachings through the Pjess. Asa result of action 
taken under this Act such extremist organs as tlie Ymjantar, the 
Sandhya and the Bandemataram ceased to exist. The Govern¬ 
ment possessed wide powers of prosecuting newspapers for 
sedition under Sections 124A and 153 A of the Indian Penal Code. 
Security coTild be demanded from publishers under Section 108 of 
the Code and there was the Newspapers (Incitement to Offences) 
Act, 1908, to suppress papers preaching violent action. But the 
Government of India felt that these powers were not deterrent 
enough to stop the dissemination of seditious literature through 
the Press and they pushed through the Imperial Legislative 
Cquncil, by suspending ordinary rules of procedure—in spite of 
the protest of non-official members like Pandit Malaviya and Mr. 
Bhupendra Nath Basu—a stringent press law% which became the 
Indian Press Act, 1910. 

The Act of 1910 revived some of the worst features of the 
Indian Vernacular Press Act, 1878. There were, however, two 
important differences :—The Act of 1910 applied to the whole 
Press, Vernacular and English, Anglo-Indian® and Indian ; and 
there was a provision in it for an appeal to High Court. 

The Indian Press Act, 1910, empowered a Magistrate to 
require a deposit of not less than five hundred and not more 
than two thousand rupees from keepers of new^ printing presses^ 
and also from publishers of newspapers® w hen they made decla¬ 
rations before him under Section 4 of the Press and Registra¬ 
tion of Books Act, 1867. The Act further empowered the Local 
Governments to require existing presses and the publishers of 
newspapers registered before the coming into force of the Press 
Act, 1910, to deposit not less than five hundred and not more 
than five thousand rupees if matter coming w ithin Section 4 (1) 
of the Act was printed or published therein. The Magistrate was 
also given the power to dispense with the deposit of any security 
from a press or newspaper or to cancel or vary any ordei- already* 


1. Moral and Material Progress Report, 1011-12, page 362. 

2. See Section IV uf Chapter XTX, Sv/pra, 

3. The inelnsiofi of the Anglo-Jiidiaij Press did not mean much i?i 
practice. Anglo-Indian Press could not preach sedition in any case ; and 
it was the general com])Iaint of Indians, voiced by Mr. Cokhafe and many 
other iiiiportMiit witnesses, that in spite of its preaching ra(;e hatrtjd the 
Governineut took no action against it. See pages 130-40, above ; and 
also paragraph 7 of^the Rejiort of the Press Laws ( Vmimittee, 1021, 

4. Section 3 (1) of the Act, Ghosh : Press and Press laws in India, 
page 66. 

6. Section 8 (1) one of the Act, Ibid, page 60. 
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issued in this connection if he had any special reasons—'‘to be re¬ 
corded by him”'- for doing so. 

Section 4 (1) of the Indian Press Act, 1910, defined in six 
comprehensive clauses^ matter which was considered objection¬ 
able and the publication of which would entitle a Local Govern¬ 
ment to declare the security deposited to be forfeited to His 
Majesty. Offences under the Explosive Substances Act, 1908^ and 
the Newspapers (Incitement to Offences) Act, 1908®, were again 
included under the Act of 1910. The definition of seditious 
publications was widened to include writings against the Indian 
princes, judges, executive officers and public servants. All 

attempts, direct or indirect.to seduce persons employed in 

His Majesty’s defence forces or to intimidate people to give 
money for revolutionary work or to prevent them giving help in 
discovering and punishing revolutionary crime were included in 
the definition of objectionable matter under this Section 4(1). 
Indeed this Section was so worded as to leave little scope for 
independent criticism of Government action to the Press. But 
what was still worse was that the power of deciding whether any 
particular publication did or did not offend against Section 4 (1) 
was given to the Local (h)vernment and not to the ordinary 
courts. 

If under Section 4(1) the Local Government has confiscated 
the security of any printing press or of any newspaper and the 
keeper of t he press'* and the publisher the newspaper® make a 
fresh declaration under Section 4 of the Press and Registration of 
Books Act, 18fj7, each of them shall be required to deposit with 
the Magistrate security of not less than one thousand and not 
more than ten thousand rupees. If after depositing such security 
the Local (Jovenimcnt is of opinion that the printing press or the 
newspaper has again committed an offence under Section 4 (1) it 
may order the security, the printing press and all copies of the 
newspaper and other offending publications to be forfeited to 
His Majesty.® 

The Local Governments were further given the authority’ to 
require the customs officer or the officer in-charge of any post. 


1. Section 4 (1) of the Act, Ohose : The Press A- Press Laws in 
India, pages 67 and 68. 

2. See page 173, Supra, 

3. See page 174, iS' wpm. 

4. Section 6 of the Act, Ghose : The Press Si. Press Laws in India, 
page 68. 

5. Section 10 of the Act, Ihid^ page 70. 

6. See Sections 6 and 10 of the Act, Ibid, pages 69 and 71. 

7« See Sections 13 and 15 of the Act, Ibid, pages 71 and 72, * 
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oflSce to detain any packet or parcel or consignment suspected to 
contain matter coming within the meaning of Section 4 (1) of the 
Act and to deliver the same to the Local Government. 

Lastly, the Indian Press Act, 1910, provided for an appeaP 
to the High Court, to be tried by a Special Bench of three 
Judges,** to set aside the order of the Local Government, within 
two months of the date of tlie order of forfeiture, on the ground 
that the matter objected to did not fall within Section 4 (1) of 
the Act. 

Such were the provisions of the Indian Press Act., 1910. 
The effects of the working of the Act during the period under 
review (190J-1919) were briefly summarised by the secretary of 
the Indian Press Association in a cable sent by him to the 
British Prime Minister and the Secretary of State for India, on 
July 2nd, 1919. *‘Act since enactment penalized over 350 pres¬ 
ses, 300 newspapers, demanded securities amounting over 
£40,000, proscribed over 500 publications. Owing to demand of 
security over 200 presses, 130 newspapers not started. Leading 
influential Indian English Journals, like Amrii Bazar Patrika, 
Bombay Chronicle^ I]indu, Independent, Tribune, Pii7tjahe.e lead¬ 
ing vernacular papers like Bammati, Swade,s/i-mifram, Vijaya, 
Hindmsi, Bharatmitra, subjected to its rigors. On the other 
hand, violent provocative waitings in Anglo-Indian Press entirely 
immune,”* The Government of India was pressed to institute 
€l.n inquiry into the working of the Act but without result. 
Ultimately the matter came up before the reformed Legislative 
Assembly*in 1921 when a committee was appointed to enquire 
into the question. 

Ill 

A few months after the passing of the Press Act, the 
Government brought forward a Continuing Bill to extend the life 
of the Prevention of seditious Meetings Act, 1907,^ till March 
3ist, 1911—till the new Governor-General came and had time to 
study the situation and to make his own recommendations in 
connection therewith. The Act of 1907 w as designed to meet the 
extraordinary situation existing in that year in Eastern Bengal 
and the Punjab® and was of a strongly repressive nature. It had 


1. See Section 17 of the Act, OhoRo : The Press & Press Laws in 
India, page 72. 

2. Section 18 of the Act, Ibid, page 72. 

3. Ibid, pages 39 & 40 and also seo pages 92 to 99 where a coraplete 
list of the victims of the Press Act is given from the article of Mr. Advani 
in the “Home Knle*^ of June 1919. A <letailed sttitement of the action 
taken under the Press Act during 1910, 11, 12 & 13 was also supplied by 
the Government to tlie Indian Legislative Council. 

4. See pages 172-73, Supra, 

5 . For description of the conditions in 1907 see pages 155 to 159 and 
164 to Supra, 
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also worked stringently and even unfairly, as was pointed out by 
Mr. Gokhale in the Legislative Council.^ By August 1910 the 
situation had improved greatly, as was admitted by the official 
members and the Governor-General, and had ceased to be danger¬ 
ous or extraordinary. The non-official members,^ therefore, 
opposed the continuation of the measure even for a few months, 
pleading that it could be re-enacted later, if found necessary. But 
the Government was unyielding-^ and the Continuation Bill was 
passed in August 1910. 

The Prevention of Seditious Meetings Act, 1907, again came 
up ior discussion before the Indian Legislative Council in March 
1911 and this time the Government proposed to allow the 1907 
Act to expire on March 31st, but to replace it by a new measure 
with the same object though with less stringent provisions and on 
a premanent basis. Consequently, the Prevention of Seditious 
Meetings Act, 1911, was passed in March and placed permanently 
on the Statute Book.^ 

The Act of 1911 tried to remqve some of the glaring defects 
of the 1907 Statute. In the first place, the new Act could only 
be applied to an>^ particular area in a province after obtaining 
specific permission from the Governor-General in Council. 
SecondlJ^ the provision in the old Act that any meeting of more 
than twenty members w^ould be regarded as a public meeting 
w’as dropped. Thirdly, the new Act omitted the words ^‘for any 
political object” from clause 4 defining the kind of meetings that 
were to be prohibited. Only those meetings which were likely 
to lead to disturbance of the peace or the public tranquillity, 
were to be prohibited. Fourthly, the authority to whom notice 
of public meetings was to be given was changed from the Superin¬ 
tendent of Police to the District Magistrate or any first class 


1. Mr, Ciokhale gave spodfic instaTic«>s, Three district conferences 
were prohibitejcl on the plea that they would discuss provincial and 
Indian questions. Wordings of tlie Resolutions were demanded before 
giving permission for tlie holding of the meetings. •VIeetings to voice 
social ^ievances by the depressed classes were prohibited. See page 30 
of the Legislative Oouncil Proceedings, Vol. XLIX. 


2. All the leading non-official members like Messrs. Gokliale, Mala- 
viya, Basu, MudhoJkar, Sinlia, Mazrul-Haque, Suba Rao strongly 
opposed the Continuation Bill. 


3. Even such a strong supporter of the 1909 Reforms as Mr. 
Gokhale had become convinced of the utter futility of the non-official 
opposition as t^arly as August 1910. He said in the course of bis speech : 
“Now, my Lord, we well know that when once the Government had 
made up their mind to adopt a partieular cour.se nothing that the non- 
official members may say in the Council is practically of any avail in 
bringing about a change in that course,” page 29, Proceedings, Vol. 
XLIX* 


4. The Act was later repealed on 
Repressive Laws Committee, 1921, 


the recommciidatiort of the 
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magistrate authorised for the purpose. Otherwise the provisions 
of the 1907 Act were re-enacted in the Statute of 1911.^ 

In spite of these modifications the new measure was strongly 
opposed by the bulk of non-official members as unnecessary, 
arbitrary and repressive. It anned the executive with large 
permanent powers of extraordinary type, which were bound to 
have a stifling effect on the public life of the country. 

IV 

'Pile passing of these repressive measures had very little 
effect on the activities of the revolutionaries in India. Political 
murders and daeoities continued especially in Eastern Bengail 
and Calcutta. Mention has already been made of the murder 
of the Deputy-Superintendent of" Police, Calcutta, on January 
24th, 1910. In March 1910, the Howrah Conspiracy Case was 
instituted in which fifty persons were charged with conspiracy 
to w'age war against the King and with committing political 
daeoities,^ In July 44 men were prosecuted on a similar charge 
in what is knowm as the Dacca Conspiracy Case--fifteen of the 
accused were found guilty and sentenced to various terms of 
rigorous imprisonment, varying from 2 to 7 years.® Besides 
these there w^ere other attempts at revolutionary crime during 
1010.* During 1911. altogether 18 outrages were committed 
by the Revolutionaries including one murder in Calcutta and 
in Eastern Bengal.® On February 21st, 1911, Srish Chandra 
Chakravarty was shot dead in Calcutta and on the 11 th Decem¬ 
ber, on the eve of the Royal Proclamation, Inspector Man 
Mohan Ghosh was murdered at Barisal. “After that there was a 
tempera^ lull but it proved temporary’’ as was explained by 
Sir Reginald Craddock in the Legislative Council on March 5, 
1913, “In May (1912) there was dacoity committed by bands of 
youngmen in the Backergunge district. In July two more 
daeoities of the same kind occurred in Backergunge and Dacca ; 
in September head constable Rati Lai Roy was shot in Dacca,”* 
In November 1912. were discovered “a collection of revolutionary 
stores, arms and documents in the box of Girindra Mohan Dass”’ 
son of an ex-additional magistrate of Dacca. And on December 
13, 1912, there was an attempt to murder Abdur Rahman in¬ 
former in the Midnapur Bomb Case.® But the crime that naturally 


1. See pages 172-.7,S, Supra, 

2. Indian Sedition Committee Keport, 1918, page 44. 

3. Ibid, page 46. 

4. Ihid^ pages 46 and 47. 

5. Jhidy pages 48, 49 and 60, 

6. Proceedings of the Indian Legislative Council, Vol. LI, page 310. 

7. Indian Sedition Committee Report, 1918, page 63. 

8. page 66. 
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attracted tlu^ jLijreatest attention in this coimtrj’^ and abroad and 
whicli was uriivc^rsally condemned as most heinous and diabolical 
was tlie attempt on the life of Lord Hardingo at the time of 
the State Entry into the new Capital on December 23rd, 1912 
when the Viecn^gal e]ej)hant passed in front of the Punjab 
National Ihinlc in Chandni Chowk a bomb was thrown on it by 
a Bengali, Basanta Kumar Chosh, who had disguised himself as a 
Mohammedan lady in Bnrka^~-ii his confession to an officer of 
the Criminal Investigation Department is to be believed.^ The 
bomb, which was l)rought from Bengal for the purpose, exploded 
and killed one of tlu^ Viceroy’s attendants, wounded severely some 
others and caused injuries to Hts Excellency, the Viceroy. 

V 

Thus neither the Reforms nor the repressiv^e legislation of 
1010 and 1011 were able to stop revolutionary crime in India ; 
but the tirov(UTimerit continued to believe in the efficacy ot repres¬ 
sive laws. In March 1013, they introduced into the Indian Legis¬ 
lative Council, a. bill to amend*^ further the Indian Penal Code, 
which became the Criminal Law (Amendment) Act, 1913. 

Tlie Act of 1013 introduced in the Indian Penal Code the 
offinice of coiis])iracv as an independent criminal offence. This 
had somehow escaped inclusion in the Indian Penal Code till then; 
and, accoiding to the Home Member, the Bill of 1913 was intend¬ 
ed merely to supply the omission. It w^us further stated by him that 
the new' measure w as drawn up on the lines of the English Law, 
but the non -oflhaal members expected it to w'ork more stringently 
in India and that for two main reasons. In England, said Mr. 
S.N. Bannevrjee, the cases w^ere decided by juries and the general 
administration of justice stood much higher than in India. And, 
secondly, pointed out Mr. Jinnah, the criminal procedure was 
different in tlie two countries and more favourable to the accused 
in England. He also pleaded that the new law' should apply only 
to conspiracies against the State and not against private in¬ 
dividuals. The select committee tried to safeguard the position 
to a certain extent by amending the Criminal Procedure Code 
as well. 

The most important provision in the Act of 1913 was the 
addition of Section 120 (a) to the Indian Penal Code containing 


1. Ihirl a is w orn over ordinary dress by pardan<is}dn Mohammedan 
women when going out of doors which covers them from head to the 
feet right up to >ho ankles with only small holes in front of the eyes 
to see. 

2. O’Dwyer : India as I knew it, pages 169 and 170. Evidence was 

not sufficient to convict any one of the crime, but a conspiracy was un- 
earthed which was held responsible for this and the Lahore (Lawrence 
Oarden) Bomb outrage (1913). Heavy punishments were given to the 
accused in what came to be called the Delhi Conspiracy Case, See Pages 
143 and 144 of the Sedition Committoo Report. ‘ • 
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th 3 definition of conspiracy. The rest of the measure was sub¬ 
sidiary to that definition. It ran as follows :— 

“When two or more persons combine and agree to do or 
cause to be done (i) an illegal act or (ii) an act which is not 
illegal by illegal means, such agreement is designated a criminal 
conspiracy, provided that no agreement except an agreement to 
commit an offence shall amount to a criminal conspiracy, unless 
some act besides the agreement is done affecting the object 
thereof by one or more parties to such agreement.”’ 

The addition of this Section 120 (a) did not make any 
material difference to the growth of revolutionary*societies in 
India. As a niattor of fact, during the next three years the 
revolutionary movement made rapid strides in the country and 
its ramifications spread to the province of the Punjab. 

VI 

The revolutionary movement reached the crest of the wave 
during 1013—16 both in Bengal and the Punjab. In Bengal 
political dacoities and murders through the use of the pistol and 
the bomb continued during the whole of the period under review ; 
and in addition there was an abortive attempt at a general rising 
plotted in conjunction with German agents. It is not necessary 
to give a detailed account either of the usual anarchical outrages 
or of the German-Bengali plot. A brief summary will suffice 
here as a more detailed description is easily available in the pages 
of the Sedition Committee Report, 1918. 

During 1913, there were sixteen outrages in all in the whole 
of Bengal—ten of which were dacoities, two with murder and 
with a loot of about Rs. 61,000*. On March 27th, an attempt 
was matle to murder Mr. Gordon, I, C, S., at Sylhat with a bomib, 
but the bomb exploded on the way to Mr. Gordon’s house, killing 
the person who was carrying it. In April a bomb was thrown in 
the Raniganj Police Station but without any damage to life or 
property. On September 29, Head Constable Haripada Deb was 
shot dead in College Square, Calcutta, and the next day Inspector 
Bankim Chandra Chaudhuri was killed by a bomb at Mymensingh. 
On December 9, an unsuccessful attempt to murder Abdur 
Raliman was again made at Midnapore and on the 30th Decem¬ 
ber a bomb was thrown in a police station in the Hoogly district. 
During 1914, 29 outrages in all were committed, out of which 16 
were dacoities with or without murder. One of these was a case 
of theft of 10 cases of pistols and ammunition from Rhodda & Co., 
a firm of gun-makers in Calcutta, containing 50 Mauser pistols 
and 46,000 rounds of ammunition for the same. The remaining 


1. Proceedings of the Indian Legislative Council, Vol. LI, page 291. 

2. The Report of the ♦Sedition Coinmiftee, 1918, page 59. 
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four were successful attempts at murder—one at ChRtagong, one 
at Dacca and two in Calcutta. The first murder at Calcutta was 
that of Inspector Nripendra Ghosh of the C. I. D., who was kiUeJ 
while alighting from a tram at the junction of three crowded 
streets, one of the pursuers was also shot dead. The second 
attempt was made on November 25 at the house of Dejiuty 
Superintendent Basanta Chatterjee by throwing two bombs. Ihe 
Deputy Superintendent escaped but a Head Constable was killed 
and three other persons wounded. 

The year 1915 is the blackest year of the period. During this 
year dacoities and sensational murders were committed. Hold¬ 
ups in public streets of men carrying large sums of money by the 
use of pistols and motor cars on the American model were carried 
out and it was in this year that the Germ an-Bengali plot was 
also discovered. In Calcutta alone there were ten outrages ; two 
of them were committed with taxi cabs in the American style. 
Besides Nirod Haidar, Inspector Suresh Chandar Mukerjee, sub¬ 
inspectors Girindra Bannerjee and Upen Chatterji and one const¬ 
able were murdered. The Calcutta group of revolutionaries led 
by Jatin Mukerjee and Bipin Ganguli, were also responsible for 
five other outrages outside Calcutta. In Eastern Bengal there 
were 16 outrages, oat of which three were well-planned murders 
—one was the murder of Comilla School Headmaster, Sarat 
Kumar Basu and the other of Dhirendra Biswas, who had turned 
police informer. The third murder was of a particularly revolting 
type. Deputy Superintendent of Police, Jatin Mohan, was sitting 
with his little child on his knees in his house at Mymensingh, 
when he was fired upon. Both he and the child were killed on 
the spot. For the first time revolutionary crime was committed 
in northern Bengal during 1915. Additional Superintendent of 
Police, Rai Saheb Nanda Kumar Basu of Rangpur was fired upon 
in his house but he escaped. His servant, who tried to pursue 
the assailants, was however mortally wounded. Besides this 
attempt of murder two dacoities were committed—one in the 
Rangpur district and the other in the Rajshahi district—with a 
total loot of property worth Rs. 76,000. 

During 1916 six murders, including that of the Deputy 
Superintendent of Police, Calcutta, Basanta Chatterjee, and several 
dacoities, some of which were unsuccessful, were committed ; but 
during this year a large number of suspected revolutionaries were 
interned, some under Regulation HI of 1818 and others under 
powers conferred by the Defence of India Act, 1916.^ During 
1917 there were nine outrages in all, two of which were attempts 


1. 56 altogether were interned under Regulation III of 1818 but out 
of tliese three were released in 1916, 238 persons wore interned in Bengal 
under the Defence of India Act, 1915. See the Indian Year Book, 1917, 
page 698. 
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at murder of old revolutionary conirades, one on grounds of im¬ 
morality, which was snccessfii], and Ihe other, on account of 
treaclH'ry, v hjch v. as hoM e^ er unsuccessful. Six of the rest were 
attempted ciacoitics. one of which \vns a. very daring one—com¬ 
mitted at the shop of a goldsmith in the Annoiian street, Cal¬ 
cutta, at about n p.m. It resulted in heavx loss of life besides 
loss of jewellery—two w ere murdered and tw o w ounded and one 
of the dacoits also w^as killed. 

8uch is the talc of fuiarehical crime in Bengal during this 
period. To make the account complete it is neeessary to refer 
briefly to the Cerinan-Bengali plot of lflir>. 

VTT 

Indian revolutionaries abioad tried to take advantage of 
the out! reak of (he Oieat War to get help from Germany to 
push forwar/1 their schemes of w'ork in India. The German authexp- 
ritics w'crc hojnng that tlie revolutionaries in India w^ould be able 
to create enough tiouble for the British there to make them less 
efleetive as combat ants in Europe ami were thus ready to lend 
them a helping hand by oiTeriiig to su])ply arms, ammunition and 
money to bring about a general rising in India. The first step to¬ 
wards this German-Iudian (?o-opcratjon was the establishment of 
the “Indian National Party'" in Berlin w hich w^as attaelicd to the 
Gorman General Staff. It was organised by Mr. Pilkii, President 
of the International Pro-India C(mimittee, Zurich, and included 
among its members Har Dayal, the founder of the Ghadar Party 
in America, Barkatulla, Tarakiiath Das, K. C. Cliakravarty and 
Hcramba Lai Gupta.^ The Indian National Pai ty planned simul¬ 
taneous general rising in Bengal and tlie Punjab. They estab¬ 
lished throe baso.s for the purpose -one at Batavia for Bengal, 
one at Bangkok for returned immigrants from America, chiefly 
Sikhs coming back to tlio Punjab and the third at Kabul for 
Mohammedans in Northern India. Two young Indians were sent 
from America to help in tiie Avork of organising, one Satyendra 
Sen w\as to organi.^^o in Bengal the other Pingley was to do 
the same in the U. P. and the Punjab. They arrived at Calcutta 
in November 1914 and started their work in their respectiv^e areas. 
Early in 1915 arrived Jitendra Nath Lahiri from Europe bringing 
definite promise of* German help. 

In Bengal the revolutionaries under the leadership of Jitendra 
Mukerjee and Narendra. Bhattacharji resolved to co-operate with 
the Germans to bring about a rising in Bengal. Narendra 
Bhattacharji, with the pseudonym of C. Martin, was sent to 
Batavia to get into direct touch with tlie German agent, Theodore 
Helfferich and to mature plans. It was decided to charter the 


1. Indian Sedition Committee Keport, 1918, page 119. 
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MaveHch and Henry S, two sliiy)s, and to use tlicjin for landing 
arms and ainmunitioji and cash in India for the purpose of a re¬ 
volution. A bogus firm under the name of & Sons was or¬ 

ganised in Calcutta to receive remittances from Batavia. It was 
felt that the revolutionary forces wore strong enough to deal with 
the troops in Bengal, and to prcv(‘nt rfsinforc^unent from ot her 
provinces it was decided to blow u]) the principal bridges on the 
three main i-ailway linos connect ing Bengal w ith the rest of India. 
Arrangements were madt^ to unload the arms and ammunition at 
Rai Mangal in tlie Sundarbans in dune 1915, t o store them in the 
neighbourhood and to distrif)ule them from there to the revolu¬ 
tionary associations. 

The N.S. Maverick sailed irom San Francisco without cargo 
but witb five Indian revolutionaries dressed as Persians and em¬ 
ployed as waiters. It was to meet a schooner Annit.. Larfien near 
the island ofHoeoiToand to stow into the oil tanks arms and 
ammunition brought by t he schooner fiom Xaw York, purcliased 
there by a (terman named I'aiischer. The Annif' iMrsfUh could 
not effect a meeting with tlio ^facvrick and eventually reached 
Hoquiam in Washingtqn teiTitory in June 1915 where her cargo 
was seized by the United States authorities. Tlie Alaverick e\'en- 
tually reached »lava without any eai'go and w as later sent back 
by Helfferich to America. 

The Hcuri/ S started from Manila w ith a cargo of arms and 
ammunition which w’ere discoven^l by tiie customs authorities 
wdio made tlie Mast cr unload them before sailing. The cargo was 
to be landed at Bangkok, part of it was to be kept for use in an 
attack on Burma and the rest w^as to be sent to (’hit tagong in 
Eastern Bengal. 

After these attempts had failed the German Gonsul-Gerieral 
at Shanghai arranged to .send tavo other .shijis wdth aims and am¬ 
munition to the Bay ol Bengal, one to Rai Mangal, later changed 
to Hatia, and tlie other to Balasoie. But these and other plans 
were never put. into operation as, in the meantime, the Govern¬ 
ment of India had learned of the wiiole plot and-had taken 
vigorous action to suppress it, Tlx^ leaders in Bengal wore roun¬ 
ded up—two of them were killed in the attack to caplure them. 
The Shanghai Municipal Police an esled those wlio w ere in any 
way complicated in the plot and the American authorities prose¬ 
cuted a number of Indian revolutionaries and their German co- 
helpers in America in two ^State trials, one at Chicago and the 
other in San Francisco. 

VIII 

The second storm centre during this period was the Punjab. 
The revolutionary movement made rajiid strides and assumed 
more alarming proportions there than in Bengal during 
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In an earlier chapter I have described the conditions as they 
prevailed in the Punjab in 1907-08 ; but the movement then was 
not at all revolutionary, though, it appears, the foundations of 
the revolutionary movement were laid in the Punjab in 1908, 
Attempts have been made, both by the Sedition Committee^ and 
Sir Michael O’Dwyer^, to implicate Lala I^ajpat Rai with the be¬ 
ginnings of anarchical movement in the Punjab by stating that it 
was in his house that Har Dayal began tlie work of initiating 
young men into anarchism. But writes Lala Lajpat Rai: “The 
whole of this statement is absolutely false.”® He was prepared 
to swear and prove the truth of his denial. He states that Har 
Dayal was staying in a rented house in the city about one mile 
from his place of residence in the civil station, though he used to 
visit him with his young friends, like Mr. Chatterji. On the other 
hand, it appears, that Mr. Ajit Singh did become involved in the 
anarchical movement after his return from Mandalay.^ He fled 
away to Persia in 1909 and from thence, through Paris and 
Geneva, to Rio Janeiro in South America. According to Sir 
Michael O’Dwyer, Ajit Singh was in touch with the Ghadar revo¬ 
lutionaries in the U.S.A. during the first Great War. During the 
2nd World War he was in Italy. He was allowed to return to 
India after August 15, 1947 but died in 1948. 

However to return to the beginnings of the revolutionary 
movement in the Punjab. It is now w^ell-establisbed that its real 
founder was Har Dayal, He was a resident of Delhi and had a 
brilliant academic career in Delhi and Lahore. He was awarded 
a Foreign Scholarship by the Government and went to St. John’s 
College, Oxford, in 1905. He gave up the Scholarship in 1907 and 
recurned to India. In 1908 he began to preach at Lahore a pro¬ 
gramme of general boycott and passive resistance to bring foreign 
domination to an end. He recruited two young men from Lahore, 
one Mr. J. N. Chatterjee, who later left for England to study for 
the Bar, and the other Dina Nath, who ultimately turned ap¬ 
prover. He entrusted their training to Master Amir Chand of 
Delhi, who had been his own teacher earlier, but whom he had 
converted to anarchism in 1908, and he himself went abroad to 
organise the movement from without. Amir Chand continued 
the education of Dina Nath and of two oilier new recruits, 
Avadh Behari and Balmukand, with the help of Rash Behari of 
the Forest Research Institute, Dehra Dun, who also introduced 
his Bengali servant, Basanta Kumar Biswa/, into the Society and 


1. See pages 144 and 145 of the Report, 

2. O’Dwyer : India as I knew it, page 185. 

3. Lajpat Rai; The Political Future of India, page 105. 

4. There is no clear evidence on the point. He was only charged 
with propagating sedition and promoting disaffection against the British 
Government but not of participating in any revolutionary oonsiiiraey or 
crime. 
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linked the Society with the Bengal revolutionary organisation to 
obtain funds and implements, especially the bombs. Amir Chand 
and Rash Behari may thus be regarded as the joint leaders of the 
first revolutionary society in the Punjab. 

The members of the Delhi Conspiracy, as it camt; to be called, 
were prosecuted in 1913. “The evidence produced at their trial 
inspires a strong suspicion that they themselves contrived the 
Delhi outrage [the Bomb tlirown at Lord Hardinge in December 
1912] and proves that they distributed other violently inflam¬ 
matory leaflets received from Calcutta.It was also established 

that, in pursuance of the plans of the conspirators, Basanta Kumar 
Biswas had placed a bomb on a road in the Lawrence Gardens at 
Lahore on the evening of May the 17th, 1913, with the intention 
of killing or injuring some Europeans. The bomb, however, killed 
no one but an unfortunate Indian orderly, who ran over it in the 
dark on his bicycle.”’ 

For these offences the accused were given very heavy 
punishments. Amir Chand, Avadh Behari, Balmukand and 
Basanta Kumar Biswas were sentenced to be hanged—“two of 
them only because of membership in the secret conspiracy and 
not for actual participation in the crime”* and two others to seven 
years’ rigorous imprisonment each. Rash Behari was ablcto es¬ 
cape. “He is still at largo” writes Sir Michael O’Dwyer and adds 
in a parenthesis “I have recently heard of him in Tokio.”® Dur¬ 
ing the Second World War he was in touch with Mr. Subhas 
Chadra Bose, who organised the Indian National Array and set up 
a Provisional Government of the Republic of India in Burma. 

IX 

The revolutionary movement in the Punjab was reinforced 
by the return of Sikb emigrants from America during the next 
three years in fairly large numbers. The Sikhs had emigrated to 
the Far East and America to improve their economic condition. 
Many more were anxious logo and settle in Canada. But the 
Canadian authorities were putting all kinds of obstacles in their 
way;. They were bent upon stopping all further immigration of 
Indians and were using all manner of means to drive away those 
that had already^ been admitted. The Sil«h immigrants were not 
allowed to send for their wives and children. Each intending 
Asiatic immigrant was required to satisfy the Canadian Authori¬ 
ties that he was in possession of 200 dollars and that he had tra¬ 
velled by a continuous journey on through ticket from his nativ^e 


1. Indian Sedition Committee Report, 1918, page 144. 

2. Lajpat Rai: Political Future of India, page 173. 

3. O’Dwyer: India as 1 knew it, page 186. 
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country.^ This meant an absolute immigration bar for Indians as 
there was no direct steamer service to Canada. In 19111 three 
Sikh delegates came from Canada to arouse public opinion in 
India‘S and to persuade the Coveriuiient to take some action to 
redress the grievances of Indians in British Columbia. They saw 
both the Head of the Punjab Government and the V'ieeroy. J'hey 
held public meetings in various towns in tiu^ Punjal). But the 
Canadian authorities did not relax the immigration regulations, 
A public-spirited Sikh, who had settled in the Ear East and was 
carrying on a prosperons business as a contiactor in Singai)ore and 
Malay States, named Sardar Gurdit Singh, decided to circumvent 
the Canadian Regulations by chartering a, Japanese steamer, 
Komagata Maru, and by taking passengers from Bong Kong, 
Shanghai, Moji and Yokohama direct to Vancouver. The Kornu- 
gata Maru sailed from Hong Kong on the Itli April, 1014, and 
reached Vancouver on May 2Jrd, witJi rial Sikhs and 21 Punjabi 
Mussulmans on board. ‘‘The local authorities refused to allow 
landing except in a very few cases, as the immigrants had not 
complied with the requirements of tlic la\\^ Ihotests were made, 
and, while negotiations were proceeding, a balance of 22,000 dollars 
still due for the hire of the shij) was paid b\’ the Vancouv er Jndians, 
and the charter was transferred to two prominent inalcontents.”^ 
'I'he vessel was ordered to leave the Canadian waters but the 
Sikhs defied the order. The police were beaten off. Ultimately 
a government vessel with armed force w as sent to enforce orders. 
The provisions were supplied for the return ;journc>’ by the 
Canadian Government and Komagata JMaru saile d bimk on July 
23rd, 1914, The passengers “were by t his time in a v ery bad 
temper as many liad staked all their possessions on this venture... 
.This temper had been greatly aggravated b\ direct revo¬ 
lutionary influences. The revolutionary imrty too liad eridea- 
x'oured to smuggle arms on board at Vaneou^ er''^ 

Before Maru could eomplcto the return journe.y 

War had broken out in Europe. TJie autliorilies in India did not 
allow- the passengers to land at any intermediate port but made 
them proceed fo Calcutta. On the 2f)th Sej)tember*the vessel was 
made to moor at Budge-Budge. In the meantime ‘Ingress into 
India” Ordinance had been passed which authorised the Govern¬ 
ment to restrict tlie liberty^ of any person entering into India, if 
such action w^ero deemed necessary for the jaotcetion of ( he State. 
Under the Ordinance the Governnient as! rd all the ]iassengcrs to 
get into a special train which was to convt'v Diem to the Punjab, 


1. lioport of the Ijidiau Sedition Comniittee, KUS, l«igo 140. 

2. The Ijidiaii-Sedition rorninittee deserihes Mioin as meniliers of 
tiu* (ihadar party wlio Jiad cv»ino to rccouiaiitro tlie j»osition. 

3. Indian Sedition Coirmiittee lieport, 1918, page 147. 

4. Ibid, page 148. 
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free of cPiarge. “The Sikhs refused to enter the train and tried 
to inarcli on (Jalcuita in a body. Tliey were forcibly turned 
hiivk ; and the riot ensued with loss {)f life on both sides. Many 
of the Sikhs were armed with American revolvers. Only GO pas- 
sangers in all, including the 17 Mohammedans on board, were got 
off in the train t hat evening. Eighteen Sikhs weix? killed iu the 
riot ; many were arrested then or subsequently; and 20, including 
(Jurdit Singh, disappcaii^d. Of those wdio were arrested the ma¬ 
jority' W’^ere allowed to go to tlieir homes in the following January, 
Tliirty-one w'ere interned in jail."* Tims ended the attempt to 
circumveiit the (.anadian immigration laws. 

X 

'Hw Kofnayula Mat u episode embit tered the feelings of the 
Sikhs against tlio British OovcTnincut, wliom they held responsible 
h>r all their misfoi lunes. The Sikhs abroad- some 4,000 of them 
were in Canada and there were some in the U.S.A. Phillipines, 
Hong Ivong, China etc., -became more liable to be influenced by 
the revolutionary propaganda of the Ghadar i)arty, which w^as 
])lanning a revolution in India witii the help of the Germans, as 
stated above.- Tlie Ghadar revolut ionaries uxged the Sikhs to go 
back to the Punjab and help to overthrow the Government which 
had treated them so badly in spite of their i)ast services to the 
Empire, “Numbers of cmigi*auts listened to sucii calls and has¬ 
tened l)ack to India from Canada, the United States, the Philli¬ 
pines, Hong Kong and China.’^^ 

The Jh opaganda of the (?7(><jrc/ur party increased in intensity 
during 1914-15. TJie Ghadar ]>arty had been organised by 
Bar Uayal with liolp oi Ram Chandra, l^eshawari and 
Barkatulla and had its headquarters in California. After initiat¬ 
ing tlu^ revolutionary movement in the Punjab,' Har Dayal, 
reached the United Statens of Ainerica early in 1911 and settled 
down in Berkeley in California, where a sort of revoliitionary 
organisation w as already at work among the Sikh immigrants. 
He at once set to work to create a powerfiil revolutionary cefttre 
there. He organised a lecturing tour all o\ er tlio United Staters.. 
In 101M he started a newspaper called ’""Ghadxir^ (Revolt), and 
printed it in several Indian vernaculars in the ''Jm/antar Af^hram” 
tor freti distribution among the Indian immigrants in America 
and the Far East and a mong various classes of the people in the 
different parts of India. T’ho Ghadar has been described as “of a 
violently anti-British nature, playing on every* passion which it 
could possibly excite, preaching murder and mutiny- in every 


J, Indian yeditiou Coimnittce lieport, 1918, pa^o 198. 
2. .See page 214-45, Su^Jra. 

a. Indian Sedition CVnnniittee Hc]>(>rt, 1918, page 199. 
4. Seo page 246, Supra, 
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sentence, and urging all Indians to go to India with the expi^ 
object of committing murdei', causing revolution and expelling 
the British Covernment by any and every means*” Har Dayal 
pushed on the work of the party both through the Ghadar and by 
.holding pubb'c and private meetings. Har Dayal was a powerful 
writer and speaker and his speeches were very effective. On 
March 16, 1914, he was arrested by the American Authorities 
with a view to his deportation as an undesirable alien. He was 
released on bail and entrusting the work of the Jugantar Ashram, 
to Ram Chandra, he and Barkaiulla fled to Switzerland and 
from thence to Germany. There, as has already been stated,® 
, they organised the Indian National Party at Berlin, and planned, 
with the help of Germany, to bring about a stupendous revolution 
in India from two ends—Bengal in the East and the Punjab in 
the North-West. 

The revolutionary movement in the Punjab during the first 
three years of the War was directed from two different centres 
outside India and consisted of two separate strands, one compos¬ 
ed very largely® of the returned Sikh immigrants and the other 
of the Pan-Islamic Mohammedans. The Sikhs were directed 
from America and the Far East and were helped by Pingley, who 
had been specially deputed by the Ghadar party from America 
for the purpose, and Rash Behari Basu, who had been sentenced 
■ to be hanged in Delhi Conspiracy Case but who had escaped 
arrest. The pan-Islamic conspiracy was directed from Kabul by 
Barkatulla and Mahendra Pratap as will be seen a little later. 

XI 

Shortly after the outbreak of the Great War shiploads of 
Sikh immigrants began to arrive at Calcutta, Maidrjas and 
(Colombo. According to the information received by the Govern¬ 
ment many of them had become converts to the Ghadar creed and 
were returning to the Punjab to stir up revolution. The 
“Foreigners” Ordinance, passed on August 29, 1914, to prevent 
the entry of undesirable aliens into India, was inapplicable to the 
case of returned emigrants. A new Ordinance, called the “Ingress 
into India” Ordinance was passed and issued on September 5, 
1914. It was first applied to the Komagata Maru passengers. 

On October 29th, another Japanese steamer, Tosa Maru, 
carrying 173 Indian passengers, mostly Sikhs from America and 
the Far East, arrived at Calcutta. It contained leaders of the 
revolutionary movement, each of which was to work in ajarti- 
cular area of the province. By the 16th March, 1916,^ 3,125 
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emigrants had passed through the hands of the police into the 
Punjab. Their cast s were closely scrutinised with the help of 
local committees of influential Sikhs, appointed specially for the 
purpose by the Punjab Oovernmont, as a result of which 189 were 
interned in jails, 704 were restricted to their villages and 2,211 
were allowed full freedom of movement for the time being.^ 
These measures upset the prepared plans of the emigrants but 
they were able to evolve new schemes later with the help of Pingley 
and Rash Behari Basu. In the meantime they started a campaign 
of loot and murder to equip themselves with necessary funds. 
On November 27, 1914, a gang of 15 men was proceeding to raid 
the Moga sub-divisional treasury, when it was challenged by a 

{ )olice sub-inspector and a ziladar. Both of them were shot dead 
)y the dacoits ; who were, however, chased by the villagers and 
the police, with the result that two of the gang were killed, seven 
were captured and the rest escaped. On the 281h, another gang 
had collected in a village in Amritsar District but finding that the 
police and the cavalry were following, it dispersed. A police officer 
had gone to arrest a suspected emigrant, Prithi Rajput, on Decem¬ 
ber 8, 1914. He was attacked and was almost done to death. On 
the 17th, a gang of returned emigrants robbed a Brahman of 
Pipli village in the Hisar District of booty worth Rs. 22,000. 

The Government of the Punjab considered the situation 
serious and approached the Government of India for a stringent 
Ordinance to deal with the new menace. While the draft Ordi¬ 
nance was being examined the returned emigrants pursued their 
planned course of dacoities and murders. During the months of 
December 1914, and January and February 1915, a number of 
dacoities and robberies were committed in the central districts 
of the Punjab and attempts were made to derail trains and to 
destroy railway bridges. And above all a plot was hatched to 
bring about a simultaneous rising in the three important military 
towms in the Punjab on February 21st, 1915. 

The Lahore Consiiiracy. as it came to be called, was ela¬ 
borately planned by Pingley and Rash Behari Basil. A factory 
for the manufacture of bombs was established at Amritsar ; but 
the headquarters of the movement w'ere located in Lahore with 
Rash Behari Basu as the chief director. He “sent out ernissaries 
to various cantonments in upper India to procure military aid 
for the appointed day. He also tried to organise the collection 
of gangs of villagers to take j) irt in the rebellion. Bombs were 
prepared ; arms w- ere got together ; flags were made i*eady ; a 
declaration of war was drawn up ; instruments were collected 

for destroying railways and telegraph wires.It became 

manifest that the plotters had designed simultaneous outbreaks 
at Lahore, Ferozopur and Rawalpindi; and later it appeared 
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that their operations wore intended to cover a far wider area.* .”^ 
The Covej-nment received information of the projected rising 
through a spy and raided tlie lieadcpiarters of Rash Behari Basu. 
“Thirteen in all were taken and four houses searched. Twelve 
bombs were seized, five of which were loaded bombs of the Ben¬ 
gal pattern.Rash Behari and Pingley escaped, the latter only 

for a time as he w as arn^sted a mont h later in the Lines of the 
12th Cavalry at Meerut with bombs in his possession.’’- 

The rising was thus nipped in the bud, but political dacoities 
and murders continued for some time after. A few- prominent 
Sikh eo-operators like Sardar Clianda Singh and Sardar Bahadur 
Achhar Singh and a witness in the first J^ahore Conspiracy Case, 
named Kapur Singh, were murdered. By August 11U5 the move¬ 
ment had subsided and on January JJst, loiG, the Punjab Covern- 
mont was able to write ‘‘The returned emigrants among the 
Sikhs are reported to be settling down, and the feeling among the 
Sikhs geneirally is reported lo be more sal-isfaclory than at any 
time for some years. 

This change was brought about, according to the claims of 
the Punjab Government, by the vigorous action taken under the 
Defence of India Act, winch was passed in March 1915 and 
by rallying the loyal elements in the population to the side of the 
Government. 


Nil 

As already stated, the Punjab (Tovernuient had submitted 
to the Viceroy a draft Ordinance for consideration in December 
1914. It w as intended to provide for a speedy and less public 
trial of cases of political crime comniittod by the returned emi¬ 
grants. It created a new substantive offence, “the carrying of 
arms in suspicious circumstances" and provided, subject to the 
sanction of the Local Government, ‘'(a) for the elimination of 
eominittal procedure in the case of offences of a xioliiical or quasi- 
political nature : (1)) for tlie elimination of appeal in such cases ; 
(e) for the taking <‘f security from persons of the class affected 
by a more rapid procedure than that prescribed by the ordinary 
law ; [(1) for the prompt punishment of village officers and 
the finding of villagers colluding w ith and liarbouring revolution¬ 
ary criminals.’’^ 

The (bn-erninent of liidia did not consider the matter so 
urgent as to require tlio issuing of an Ordinance at once ; but 
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tho Governmeiif of fhe Punjab wont on prossing for the grant 
of powers, especially after the discovery of the Lahore 

j)lot of February 21st. The Government of India was already 
contemplating the. enactment of a Defence of India Act, some¬ 
what on the lines of the English Ihdence of the Realm Act. They 
decided to include in it provisions to meet tlie special needs of 
the Punjab and Bengal—on the lines siiggeslt^d in the draft 
Ordinance proposed by the l^injab (/lovernment. 

The Defence of India Act, 1015, which was rushed through 
the Impen'al Legislative Council in a single sitting on March 18, 
1915, was thus not purely a war measure. It was at the same 
time intended to re})ress political crime and even to supersede 
the ordinary criminal law of the land in some cases, as was point¬ 
ed out by the Hon’hle Pt. M. M. Malaviya in the course of debate 
on the measure in the Council. Section ^ brought under the 
purview of the Act ‘'any person accused of any offence punish- 
brle with death, transj)ortalion or imprisonment for a term which 
may extend to seven years”.’ “Now”, said Pt. Mala.\'iv'a, “that 
practically abolishes th(^ provisions of the Criminal Procedure 
Code for the trial of ordinary offences.”- 

There v-as no opposition to ihe measure so far as llrosc pro¬ 
visions were concerned wljieh were^ considcM’ed necessary to pro¬ 
tect the military and naval interests of the country or the Empire. 
Nor was any opposition oifered to the parts included for the 
punishment and suppression of violent political crime. But 
serious objection was taken by several non-official members to 
the creation of Special Tribunals and to their constitutions, for 
the trial of (;ases under the Act, and to tiie powder given to award 
capital sentences to the Special 'I'ribunals. 

It was felt that cases under the Act should either be dealt 
with by Court Martial, where offences relating to defence were 
concerned, as in England, or by the ordinary courts in the case 
of other off'ences. But iSection 4 ])rovided that all trials under the 
Act should be held by Special Tribunals, each consisting of three 
commissioners, appointed by the ixical Goveinment. I’he quali¬ 
fications proscribed for tlie Commissioners were not considered 
high’ enough by several non-official members. It Avas felt that 
persons below the rank of High Court Judges sliould not be ap¬ 
pointed ; but the Act made eligible Sessions Judges and Addi¬ 
tional Sessions Judges of three years’ experience for a.ppoint- 
ment as Commissioners and insisted upon the possession of legal 
knowledge or judicial experience from only tw^o of the three 
Commissioners.*’ The Act empowered the Commissioners to 

1. “Acts of 1915”, page 8. 
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inflict death sentence on the accused if he had contravened any 
rules or orders framed under the Act with the intention of wag¬ 
ing war against the King or of assisting the King's enemies. “A 
prisoner taken in war is interned”, argued Pandit Malaviya, “and 
will not the ends of public safety and of justice be full}' met if an 
offender of the type we are considering is so interned, or trans¬ 
ported for life...".My Lord, there is always a danger of irrevoc¬ 

able injustice in the case of a death sentence. Such danger is 
enhanced where the trial is more or less of a summary chara¬ 
cter”^ ; and, it may be further added, that where there is no 
provision for appeal to a higher court. Section 6 of the Act 
provided that the judgment of the Commissioners was to be 
“final and conclusive.”- 


XTIT 

The persons involved in the Lahore conspiracy and other 
political offences were tried by Special Tribunals constituted 
under the Defence of India Act/1916. Altogether nine batches 
of conspirators were tried ; but it is sufficient to deal here very 
briefly® with the three Lahore Conspiracy Trials. In the first 
case 61 accused were before the Court, including almost all the 
leaders of the movement, among them Pingley and Bhai Parma 
Nand. The latter had returned to India in 1913 and was sup- 
posedHo be a close associate of Har Dayal in America. “He was 
found to be a leader of the Conspirators” by the Special Tribunal, 
and was sentenced to death. The sentence was commuted by 
the Viceroy to transportation for life, which was remitted later. 

In the second case the accused numbered 74. Even after 
the failure of the 21 st February Plot the returned emigrants 
continued their revolutionary activities. They tried to do pro¬ 
paganda work among the students and the Indian Army and 
were responsible for several dacoities and murders. 

In the third Lahore Conspiracy Case the number of the 
accused was only 12 but they were connected with the German 
plot to invade India through Burma. The base was at Bangkok 
in Siam where some Indian revolutionaries had collected from 
Canada and were working in league with the German Agents. 

The sentences in these conspiracy cases were ver}^ heavy, 
especially as compared with those awarded in Bengal. In ail 
175 persons were put on trial “of these 136 were convicted of 
offences in nearly all cases punishable with death, 38 were sen¬ 
tenced to death, but the sentences were commuted to transporta¬ 
tion for life in 18 cases., and in the end only 20 were hanged; 
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58 were transported for life ; 58 were transported or imprisoned 
for shorter periods.^ 

Mention has been made above of the attempts made by the 
revolutionaries to disaffeet the Indian troops. It appears that 
they were successful in one or two cases. The military authori¬ 
ties did not think it advisable, so writes Sir Michael O’Dwyer, 
“to have a public Court-Martial which would make public the 
mutinous preparations”^, but sent “the tainted Sikh Squad on” 
to the Front. “The depot was moved to a distant station, and 
when it was detraining, some of the bombs, which had been 
secreted for months after 19th February, exploded. A Court- 
Martial could not now be avoided. The result was that eighteen 
men of the regiment were sentenced to death and twelve were 
actually executed.”® 


XIV 

A serious attempt to stir up revolution in the Punjab was 
also made during the War by Pan-Islamist party, directed from 
Kabul by the Indian revolutionaries, Mahendra Pratap and 
Barkatulla, who were sent there by the Indian National Partv 
of Berlin. 

The Pan-Islamic movement had gathered strength in India 
during the Turko-Italian and the Balkan Wars of 1911-13. The 
leaders of the movement were Maulana Zafar Ali, Editor of the 
Zamindar^ Lahore, and the two brothers, Maulanae Mohammad Ali 
and Shaukat Ali, who were editing, the Comrade and the Hamdard 
from Delhi. They disliked the attitude adopted by Great Britain 
towards Turkey and stirred up deep sympathy among Indian 
Mussalmans for their co-religionists, the Turks. Subscriptions 
were raised in 1912 for the Turkish Red Crescent and Maulana 
Zafar Ali went himself to present part of the money to the Grand 
Vizier at Constantinople, The gift was gratefully acknowledged 
by the Sultan by sending a carpet for the Badshahi Mosque at 
Lahore early in 1914. 

The tone of the Pan-Islamist Press became more and more 
critical of the British policy after the return of Maulana Zafar Ali 
from Turkey. The Punjab Government confiscated the security 
of th& Zamindar in 1913. Fresh security was demanded and paid 
but without effecting any change in the policy of the newspaper, 
with the result that shortly afterwards both the security and the 
press were confiscated by the Government. When the War broke 
out Maulana Zafar Ali and the Ali Brothers were interned in 
their villages for the duration of the War. 
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Shortly after the ent ry of Turkey inio the Great War Indian 
revolutionaries in Berlin decided U> send Maliendra Pra-tap and 
BarkatuHa to Kabul to utilise the Pan-.lsla?nic sentiment to 
foment a Muslim rising in the East. Mahondra Pratap was a 
wealthy landowiter in the United Ihovinces, and v as mari*ied in 
a Sikh ruling familv. He had gone to Switzerland soon after 
the beginning of the War and theie came under the influeneo of 
Har Dayal. He was taken to Berlin and introduced as a Prince 
with great influence. BarkatuHa v/as a resident of Bhopal who 
had become a professor at the 'JVdcio Ihiiversity in 1901), He 
started a paj>er, the Islamic Frntcniiiy, soon after Ins arrival in 
Japan. In 1911, lie visited Cairo, Constantinople. St. J’etersberg 
and established contact with Krishna Varrna. On his return to 
Japan his paper w as suppi essed and early in 1914 he was deprived 
of his professorship. He joined Har Dayal in San-Erancisco and 
became a leader of the Ghadar Party and later went with liini to 
Berlin. He and Mahondra Pratap were sent Kabul w^ith a 
Turko-German Mission to disafleef the ruler of Afghanistan and 
to foment revolution in Northern India. 

In the Punjab the Pan-lslamic movement had taken root. 
Peeling w'as running high in the minds of the Muslim j^outh. A 
secret organisation w as trying to recruit students for rew olution- 
ary work. It was succcWVil in getting b“> college students from 
Lahore and some from Peshawai and Kohat and to send tliem 
by devious routes to a place beyond the NortlnW’est Frontier, 
which W'as the headquarters of the anti-BritisJi Waliabi sect» of 
Mujahaddin, known as the “Hindustani Fanatics '. From there 
they proceeded to Kabul- “where tliey were lirst placed in strict 
detention and aftciwards released and ailou ed some freedom of 
movement under surveillance.’'^ They were involved in what is 
known as the “silk letter” conspiracy. “This was a project 
hatched in India with the object of destroying Britisli rule by 
means of an attack on the North-West Frontier, supplemented 
by a Mohammedan rising in the country. PVir the purpose of 
instigating and executing tliis plan a ct^rtain Maiilvi Obeidulla 
crossed the North-West Frontier early in August 1915 wdth three 
companions, Abdulla, Fateh Muhammad and Muhammad Ali.”- 
Obeidulla was trained as a Maulvi in the Deoband Religious 
School. He was able to influence the head Maulvi of the School, 
Muhammad Hasan, with anti-British ideas. “On September the 
18th, 1915, Muhammad Hasap, wdth a certain Muhammad Mian 
and other friends, followed Obeidulla’s example by leaving 
India, not however for the North, but for the Hedjaz tract of 
Arabia.”’^ 
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The Muhammad Hasan Party set to work in Arabia and 
obtained a declaration of Jihad from the Turkish Military 
Oovernor of tl)e Hedjaz, (lhalib Pasha. Muhammad Mian return¬ 
ed with this declaration called ^*Qkalibnama^^ in 1916. He distri¬ 
buted copies of it both in India and among the frontier tribes 
and joined Obeidulla and party in Kabul. The Ghalibnama 
after j cciting the acliiovements of the Turks and the Mujahaddin 
and the preparations made by Muslims in other parts of Asia, 
Europe and Africa appealed to the Muslims in India:—“Oh! 
Mus]iins, therefore attack the tyrannical Christian Government 

under whose bondage you are.Hasten to put all your efforts, 

with strong resolution, to strangle the enemy to death and show 
your hatred and enmity for them.”^ The GluiUbnama asked 
Indian Mussalmans to trust Muhammad Hasan and to “help him 
with men, money and whatov^er he requires.’’^ 

The l)ase for action was located in Kabul, Obeidulla and his 
friends had aln^ady reached there after visiting the Hindustani 
Fanatics and had established contact with the Turco-German 
Mission, the Indian Revolutionaries from Berlin, and the Muhajrin 
students from India. In 1916 Muhammad Mian also reached 
Kabul after distributing copies of the Ghalibnama on his way. 
'I'hey all joined hands and worked out an elaborate scheme of 
action. A “Provisional Government^’ was formed with Mahendra 
lhatap as President and Barkatulla as the Prime Minister, “The 
Provisional Government” dispatched letters to both the Governor 
of Russian Turkistan and the then Czar of Russia”—the latter 
was on a gold plate—“inviting Russia to throw over her alliance 
with Great Britain and assist in the over-throw of British in 
India.”- The “Provisional Government” also attempted an alliance 
with the Turkish Government through Maulana Muhanftnad 
Hasan. Two letters, one by Obeidulla and the other by 
Muhammad Mian were addressed to Maulana Muhammad Hasan. 
They were written on yellow silk and were sent with a covering 
note by Obeidulla to Sheikh Abdur Rahim of Hyderabad, Sind, 
with a request to convey them to Maulana Muhammad Hasan in 
Mecca, either through a trust-worthy messenger or by himself 
in person. 

“Muhammad Mian’s letter mentioned the previous arrival 
of the German and Turkish missions, the return of the Germans,^ 
the staying on of the Turks, ‘but without work’, the runaway 
students, the circulation of the *Ghalibnama\ the ‘Provisional 
Government’, and the projected formation of an ‘Army of God’. 
This army was to draw recruits from India and to bring about 
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an alliance among Islamic rulers. Muhammad Hasan was io convey 
all these particulars to the Ottoman Government. ObeidnlJa’s 
letter contained a tabular statement of the "Army of 
God’. Its headquarters were to be at Medina, and Muhammad 
.Hasan himself was to be General-in-Chief. Secondary head¬ 
quarters under local generals were to be established at Cons¬ 
tantinople, Teheran and Kabul. The General at Kabul was to 
be Obe^idulla himself. The table contains the names of three 
patrons, 12 field-marshals and many other high military otfioers. 
Of the Lahore students, one was to be a major-general, one a 
colonel, and six lieutenant-colonels.”^ 

Among the Muhajrin students who had reached Kabul WT're 
two sons of a Khan, who was a friend of the Lieutenant-Gov ernor 
of the Punjab. The Khan tried (unsuccessfully) through 8ir 
Michael O’Dvvyer to arrange for the return of liis sons—wdio sent 
him. messages through a family servant w ho had gone with them 
to Kabul. The ""Silk Letters” were sent to India through this 
servant. They were sewm up inside the lining of his coat which 
he left in an Indian State, before going to see the Khan. But 
the Khan smelled a rat and forced a confession out of the servant 
by use of threats. The coat was at last produced and the Khan 
cut out the "‘Silk Letters” and handed them over to the (-ommis- 
sioner of his DiviKsion, w'ho sent them to the Lieutenant- 
Governar.2 

Thus was discovered the "‘Silk Letters” Conspiracy l)y the 
Punjab Government which took precautionary measures to 
prevent its materialisation. 
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CONSTITUTIONAL MOVEMENT 

I 

Political life in India was brought to a standstill by the 
twin policy of Repression and Reforms foliow^ed by the Govern¬ 
ment of India. In Bengal, where agitation was most intense 
and wlieie repiession was also at its height, the popular move¬ 
ment ]\ad been driven underground and had resulted in produc¬ 
ing a liea vy (uo]) of revolutionary crime. Elsewhere the national 
organisations laid whitliered for lack of proper inspiration. The 
long imprisonmeni of Mr. Tilak at Mandalay and the voluntary 
exile of Babu Arabindo Ghose had deprived ‘'the extremists’’ of 
effective leadership. The Moderates pmd the Muslims wore busy 
working the Morley Minto Reforms and except for passing the 
usual resolutions for the redress ot certain long standing grie- 
vanc(is at t lie annual sessions of the Moderate National Congress 
and Ihe Cornmunalist Muslim League, showed no signs of public 
acitivity. 

The first signs of revival were shown by the Muslim com¬ 
munity. Ilie ;s'ounger generation of educated Muslims began to 
realise that their interests were essentially not different from 
tliose of their other countrymen. Moreover, the nationalist 
movements in Islainic countries, especially in Turkey and Persia, 
influenced their minds and infused in them a more national spirit. 
At ihe same time tliere wei*e other causes at work—such as the 
unfriendly policy })ursued by Great Britain towards Turkey dur¬ 
ing the Tii}X)li and ihe Balkan Wars on the one hand, and the 
attitude of sympathy showui by the Indian nationalist press to¬ 
wards ihe Muslims in their grief over the tieatment meted out 
to Turkey by European nations on the other—which had the 
effect of weaning away the Indian Muslims from the side of the 
British bureaucracy and of bringing them nearer their own 
countrymen of the other communities. They gradually began 
to take steps to effect a rapproachement with them. The first 
real steps were taken in this direction in 1913. 

On the initiative of the younger leaders a meeting of the 
Council of the All-India Muslim League was convened in Calcutta 
in December 1912 to consider the question of adopting a new 
consHtution for the League. This meeting was attended by all 
the progressive leaders of the Muslim Community, including 
Mr. Mohammad All Jinnah, who had so far held aloof from the 
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League'. He was then a staunch Congressman and had refused 
to join a purely eominuiml organisation as the Muslim League 
was from 1906 to 1913. 1'he meeting accepted- tlie national 
ideal embodied in the Congress creed, and drafted a new con¬ 
stitution of the League which was enthusiastically adopted at 
the annual session of the All-India Muslim League, i)resided over 
bv Sir Ibrahim Rahiinatoola and held at Lucknow on March 
22nd, 1913. 

The new Constitution defined the objects of the League as 
follows :—“(a) to maintain and promote among the people of 
this country feelings of loyalty towards the British Crown ; (b) 
to protect and advance the political and other rights and interests 
of the Indian Mussalmans ; (c) to jnomote frienclship and union 
between the Mussahnans and other comm unities of India ; (d) 
without detriment to tlie foregoing objeets, attainment, under 
the aegis of the British Crown, of a wsystem of self-government 
suitable to India, tJirough constitutional means, by bringing 
about, amongst others, a steady reform of the existing system 
of administration, by promoting national unity, by fostering 
public spirit among the people of Tndi/i and by co-operating w ith 
the other communities for the said purjiose.'’^ 

This change in the ideal and policy of the Muslim League was 
warmly appreciated by the Indian National Congress in a special 
resolution passed in December 1913 at its Karachi Session, 
which was presided over by Nawab Syed Moliamnuid Bahadur.'* 
The Resolution expressed the hope ‘‘that tlie leaders of the 
diflFerent communities will make every endeavour to find a modun 
operandi for joint and concerted action on all questions of 
national good. 

The second step towards communal unity and common action 
was taken by Mr. Jinnah and his associates by inviting the All- 
India Muslim League to hold its annual sessions in the Chrisimas 
week at the same place as the National Congress. This was done 
for the first time in Bombay in December 1915. The Bombay 
Session of the League was attended by tlie leaders of the Congress 
who were accorded a w arm reception and a great oval ion when 
they entered the hall in a body. It w^as resoh^ed both by the 
League and the Congress to co-operate together in formulating a 


1. -Among the other progressive leaders who attended were Sir 
Ibrahim Bahimatoola, IVlanlana Moharnmad All and Messrs. Mazariil 
Haque, Hassan Imam, Mohammad Shafi, and Wazir Bassan. 

2. The new constitution was opposed strongly by the ol(Jer men in 
the League. 

3. Indian Year Book, 1914, page 476. 

4. The Nawab was specially scdocted to mark the appreciation of 
the Congress for the courageous and patriotic inove made by the younger 
leaders of the Muslim community towards national unity. 

5. Besant: How India Wrought for Kroodom, page 564. 
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oommon scheme of post-war reforms iid in pressing; for its adop¬ 
tion by th<* Government. Committees were api)ointed by the two 
foremost ])olitical organisations in the CMnintry for this purpose. 
They mot at Calcutta and finally at ljucknow in De cember 1916, 
where the sessions of the Congress and the League were also held 
shortly afterwards. A joint scheme of nd'orms was formulated 
and the Hindu-Muslim question was setth'd by agreeing to a 
scheme of special representalion for the Muslims in the various 
legislatures in India mueli in excess of their numbers in places 
where they were in a minority. This scheute was entlnisiastically 
approved by both the National (bngress and the Muslim League 
at th(Jr annual sessions in December 1910 at Lucknow and came 
to be know'n as “the Coiigress League Scdiemi*/’. Unity of action 
w^as thus secured between the tw^o great communities of India 
and between the two great political organisations, w hich betweem 
them—especially after tlie Moderate Extremist nmnion in 11)16 - 
represented the whole of the fiolitically-conscious British India. 

II 

The Indian National Congress had become a purely moderate 
organisation after the Surat Split in 1907 and as a consequence it 
liad no doubt suffered in prestige in the opinion of the people in the 
country. But the organisation had inclced shown a remarkable 
vitality and recu)x>rative capacity and, l)y tlu-i end of 1914, it had 
regaiiuHl its influence and primacy in the political life of the 
nation. This was due to several causes, but above all to the fact 
that there w^as no rival organisation founded by the Extremists 
who had become utterly disorganised under the repressive j)olicy 
of tlie Government. Under tlie circumstances w hatever political 
life of the nationalistic variety existed in the country w^as crys¬ 
tallized round tlie Congress and w^as represented by it. The 
Indian National Congress—wdtb a new constitution carefully de¬ 
fining the objects and requiring strict adherence to the agreed 
rules of transacting business—continued to meet ajmually, from 
1908 onwards, in some important city and to agitate for the re¬ 
dress of the national grievances and for the removal of disabilities 
that still existed on Indians at home and in the colonies. And, 
what was perhaps more important, it continued to attract to its 
sessions the best men in the public life of the nation—men like 
Pherozeshah Mehta, Gopal Krishna Gokhaie, Siirendranath 
Bannerjee, I). E. Wacha, Madan Mohan Malaviya, Lajpat Rai, 
Satyendra Sinha, Bhupendranath Basu, Ambdva Charan Maziim- 
dar, Krishnaswamy Iyer, N. Suba Kao. Sankaran Nair, 
Mohammad Ali Jinnah, Mazarul-Ha(|, A. Rasul, Hasan Imam, 
Syed Mohammad, Moti Lai Nehru, Srinivas Sastri, C. Y. Chinta- 
mani, Sachidanand Sinha, Tej Bahadur Sapru, Bishan Narain 
Dhar, Harkislian Lai, Gokaran Nath Misra and, las^ but not the 
least, Mrs. Annie Besant, the President of the Theosophical 
Society and a great religious, social and educational leader in 
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India. Till I iH4 Mrs. Besant was occupied with the work of reli¬ 
gious, educational and social legcneraiion of the people of India, 
her adopted inotht rlaiui ; but, in the year of the beginning of the 
(ireat War, slie decided to enter the political field arid for the first 
time attended tlie ses^ion of the Indian National Congress at 
Madras in i>ec(‘inber 1014 -and, as w: s to bo expected, at once 
eamo to the foi tdVont of tJie Congress })latforin. During the next 
four years she ]>layed a leading f)art in tlje Couneils of the Con¬ 
gress—oeeu|n ing tl e Presidential chair in December 1017—and 
in the political life of Biitisli India. The credit of arousing the 
Indian |)eo])le from [political torpor and of organising t hem for 
politicai action belo.jsjs to her an<l is only shared wit h Lokamanya 
'filak. And it was also Mrs. Besant who was largely responsible 
for the re entry of the Extremists, Mr. 1'iJak and his followers, 
into the Congress and the rtainion of tlie Moderates and the Extre¬ 
mists at Lucknow in 1916. 

Ill 

The Indian National Congress continued to function between 
lOOS and 1016 as before lidding its annual session at a big 

urban centie in iiie Xbnas holidays and jiassing the usual reso¬ 
lutions on all imfiorlant political and economic (picstions. Jii 1014 
it sent a srnalJ defaitation to England consisting of Messrs. 
Bhupendra Natl) Basil, M.A. Jinnah, N. M. Samaratli, S. Sinha, 
Mazarul-Hacp the Hon’hle Mr. B. N. Sarma and Lala Lajpat Rai 
to rouse jiubJic opinicm on the subjects of Indian grievances and 
disabilities cs])e(‘ially on the position of Indians in South Africa 
and on the demand for the abolition or radical r.vform of the India 
Council. Exc'cpt in one case, i e., the abolition of the hated sys¬ 
tem of indentured labour, the voice of the Congress did not prove 
oflective, and the Indian grievances and demands remained unre¬ 
dressed and unfulfilled. The greatest aiOiievement of the Con¬ 
gress during this period, 1008—10, when it was under the complete 
control of tlie Moderates, was the achievement of national unity 
and tlie formula tion of a joint scheme of political reforms'^accept¬ 
able to the two great political organisations in tlie country. It 
may appear uncharitable to point out that communal unity in 1016 
was secured only at the sacu ifice of an essential principle of natio¬ 
nal and democratic life ; but it must be done in the interest of 
scientific accuracy. The Congress had consistently opposed the 
creation of separate electorates for the Mussalmans though it had 
fully recognised the necessity of providing a fiiir and adequate 
representation for them and for other communities where they 
were in a minority. Separate electorates were rightly regarded 
by congressmen as injurious to the national life of the country 
and were jusljy condemned as anti-national and anti-democratic. 
But in 1016, the Congress, in order to secure unity of action^ 


1. Many of tho Congressmen were fully conscious of the evil effects 

— {Continued on page 263) 
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agreed to the system of ( onjiniinal representation and the princi¬ 
ple of weigh tage and also of communal A eto in legislation. All 
the throe eoTicessions Avere wrong in principle and Avere opposed 
to the life-long convictions of many of th<* Congressmen CTid they 
formed de(?idedly the most objectionable featur(‘ of the Congress- 
League Rcheme. And yet while the whole constitutional portion 
oftheS(dieme was lejected ])y llio (Sovernment the communal 
agreement contained in it was accepted and was made a part and 
parcel of the Reforms of HHO. Such is the irony of fate ! 

HoAvcA^er, to be fair to the Congressmen of lOl^i, it should be 
added that they regardcul tl)e concessions in their very nature to 
be temporary and tliat 1h(\A' were somehow puj>uaded to believe 
that in a very sliort peiiod the system of separate electorates 
wmdd cease to exist inid yield place to a really national and de¬ 
mocratic system of leprescntationJ Such an ex]Kn‘tation, it need 
hardly he pointed out today, was most unnat ural, and wa,s doom¬ 
ed to result in disillusionment and tragic.* disapj)oiiitm(vnt. 

IV 

During the period under revieAv tlie subject tliat aroused the 
strongest feelings of discontent and indignation and also of abject 
humiliation W'as the treatTnent of Indians in South Africa. Men¬ 
tion has already been made'^ of the conditions hi South Africa 
which forced Mahatma (:landl)i to start Safi/afjraha against the 
Asiatic Registration Act (popularly knoAvn as the Blac^k Act) 
passed by the Transvaal Parliament in March 1907. When about 
150 men "including Mahat ma Candhi, had gone to jail, negotia¬ 
tions were started by tlie Covernnjcnt and an agr<‘oment was 
reached bet ween Mahatma Gandhi and General Smuts according 
to AA^hieh Indians were to registiT A^oluntarily and the Government 
was to repeal the “Black AcP’^. But when Mahatma Gandhi had 
carried out his side of the Agreement—with opposition from some 


(ConliviVdl from paffc 202 )— 

of cormnunal »^loclorates : they looked upon them as tlie price tliat had to 
bo ])aiM to secure union for A^onning SAvaraj. Unity Avas indispensable;. 
The Briiisli were adopting all manner of mean^ io divide the peoplo. 
They must not lag beliind and should secure unity at all co.sts. After 
Swaraj when there is no third party to divide tliem and the spirit of eo- 
operntion liad fully deAM*lo])od, communal ism was sure to die a natural 
death. 


1. Tin's criticism of the Congress Pact of 191(5 iji.ade in the first edi¬ 
tion published in 1983 has been kept in tact, Avitliout making any change. 

2. See pages 140-41 Supra, 

3. General Smuts had told Mahatma Gandhi : I will repeal tia? 

Asiatic Act as soon as most of you liave undergone voluntary registra¬ 
tion”. Gandhi: Satyagralia in »Sout]i Africa, jiage 242. 
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of his foll()wei*.s and at tht* risk of his Hfo^—General Smuts refused 
to repeal tlie “ Blaek Art". In the meantime another Act—called 
the Transvaal Immii^ration Restriction Act, 1907, “preventing 
the entry of a single Indian new-comer”—hatl been passed by the 
Transvaal Uarliaaiient. Und«M‘ the circumstaiua\s, there was no 
recourse but to resume tia* Salyagmha —whieii was now directed 
against both t he Asiatic Registration Act and tlic Immigration 
Restriction A(jt. An “ultimatum” was sent to General Smuts 
“that if the Asiatic Act is not repealed in terms of the settlement, 
and if Government's decisior» to that efi’rct is not communicated 
to the Indians b-foie a specific date, the certificates (of registra¬ 
tion) collect(‘d by the Indians would l)e burnt and they would 
humbly but firmly take the conso(|uenecs.”2 On the Kith August, 
loos, the collected cerliticates, over 2,000 of them, were burnt 
amidst deafening cheers in a public! meeting of Indians at Johan¬ 
nesburg and the Saiyuifralui was restarted. A large nilml>er of 
men \vxuit to jail-a number of them were deported to India. 

Men in jails were subjected to ail sorts of hardships.one of 

them succuinf>ed to t lie rigours of cold and died of pneumonia, 
la one jail tlie Satyagrahis were forced to go on hunger strike. 
The deputation of Mr. Gandhi and Seth Haji Habib to England 
returned empty handed. Mr. Gandhi started the Tolstoy Farm 
on the property of Mr. Kallenbach for the families of jail-going 
Sai/yagrahuH, And the struggle coniinued. Stray Saiyagrahis now 
and then W'ent to jail. 

The resumption of the Satyagraha in South Africa in 1908 
stirred up the feelings of the people in India. Meetings were held 
in all parts of the countiy. Subscriptions were raised and money 
was sent to South Africja for the continuance of the struggle. In 
February 1910, Mr. Gokhale moved a resolution in the Imperial 
Legislative Council recommending the grant of powx)rs to the 
Governor-(;}eneral in Council to prohibit fdie recruitment of inden¬ 
tured labour in British India for the colony of Natal.” The ob¬ 
ject was to bring ]:)ressure on the Union Government in South 
Africa to im])rove the condition of Indians in the Colony. The 
Government accepted the resolution and prohibited all recruit¬ 
ment of indentured labour for Natal without producing the desired 
result. Mr. Gokhale asked the help of the Secretary of State for 
India to go to SouthvAfrica to study conditions on the spot. He 
toured the various parts of South Africa in company with 
Mr. Gandhi in October and November 1912. He had a long dis¬ 
cussion with the Union Ministry and left South Africa on 
November 17, 1912, after obtaining a promise from General Botha 
“that the Black Act would be repealed and the £3 tax abolished.”® 


1. On his way to the Registration office Mahatma Gandhi was as¬ 
saulted and seriously injured by a Pathaii, Mir Alam, and his associates. 

2. Gandhi : Satyagraha in South Africa, page 306. 

3. Ibid, page 408. 
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Gonf^ral Smuts again committed a breach of faith and refused 
to introduce legislation to repeal the £3 tax on the plea that the 
Natal members were opposed to it. There was no recourse but 
to add the repeal of the £3 tax to the programme of Satyagraha, 

By this time, the little band of Salyagrahis had become al¬ 
most exhausted. But soon another grievance arose which enabled 
Mahatma Gandhi to revive the Safyagraha in an active form 
and to invite the help of the women as well. A judgment by 
Mr. .J ustice Searle of the Cape Supreme Court on March 14, 1913, 
declared all marriages, not solemnised in the Christian fashion 
and not duly registered, as invalid. Mahatma Gandhi requested 
the Union Government to pass special legislation to covtir the 
case of Indians ; but the Government refused the request. There¬ 
upon Mahatiiia Gandhi gave a call to bis people, including the 
women, to ofler Satyagraha on this issue. The lirst batch con¬ 
taining women which was arrested was of the 16 residents of the 
Pluvnix AHhram. It contained four w^omen with Mrs. Kasturba 
Gandhi at their head. They W'ore all sentenced to three months’ 
imprisoi.ment with hard lal)our. The next batch to be similarly 
sentenced was of eleven women who had resided in the 1908-09 
struggle at the Tolstoy Farm. They had crossed over to Natal 
and had goiie to arouse their brethren at the Newcastle mines. 
The workers at the mines, some 6,000 of them, responded to the 
call of duty and went on a strike. After the arrest of the eleven 
women Mr. Gandhi reached New^castle and assumed the leader¬ 
ship of the strikers. 

The striker.s were harshly treated by the miners. They were 
fleprived of their lodgings and had to camp in the open with small 
beddings and their women and children. Their enthusiasm was 
however fired by the imprisonment of the women of the Tolstoy 
Farm and^ they refused to go back to the mines. Mr. Gandhi de¬ 
cided to march with them to the border of Transvaal and offer 
Satyagraha for the redress of Indian grievances. 

The historic march of ‘*the Army of Peace” from Newcastle 
to the border of Transvaal, with Tolstoy Farm as the objective, if 
the strikers were not arrested at the border, was begun on the 
28th October, 1913, with 2,037 men, 127 women and 67 children. 
Mr. Gandhi was arrested three times on the way—twice he was 
released on bail, but the third time he was taken to Durban for 
trial and sentenced to nine months’ rigorous imprisonment. On 
the 10th November, the strikers were also arrested and were sent 
back in three special trains to Newcastle where they were prose¬ 
cuted and sent to jail. But instead of putting them in ordinary 
jails they were surrounded with wire-netting in the compounds of 
the mines with the miners’ European staff as the Warders. The 
strikers were to be forced to work in the mines. Writes 
Mr. Gandhi, “The labourers were brave men, and they flatly de¬ 
clined to work on the mines with the result that they were brut¬ 
ally \>i^hipped. The insolent men dressed in a brief authority over 
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them kick(‘d and abused them and heaped upon them other 
wrongs which have never been placed on record. But the poor 
labourers patiently put up will) all t heir tribulations.”^ Indian 
la bourers in other parts of South Africa struck in sympathy with 
their brethren of Newcastle. In several places there w^as firing 
and a number of Indian workers were killed. More women offered 
Satyagraha and were arrested and sentenced. They W(‘re treated 
with callousness and one of them a gir l of 16, Valiainma IMudaliar, 
died soon after her release as the result of fever contracted in jail. 
The whole Indian community in South Africa rose up like one 
man to combat the organised tyranny of the race-conscious, arro¬ 
gant Europeans. 

The brave stand made by the small Indian Cornnninity 
against the cruel and unjust govcunniont in South Africa extor¬ 
ted admiration from one and all in India. (Crowded meetings 
were held all over India to protest against Die inhuman treat¬ 
ment meted out to their corripatriots in South Africa. The hearts 
of the people went out in sympathy with their suffering brethren. 
Subscriptions were raised ail over Inaia tcj w Inch Princes and the 
poor subscribed with enthusiasm for the lielp of the Satyagrahis, 
Lord Hardinge took the unusual step of associating himself and 
his Government w ith the Indian people in t heir distress and sym¬ 
pathy for the Satyagrahis. In a speech at Madras in reply to the 
addresses of the Mahajan Sabha and Madras Provincial Confer¬ 
ence Committee on November 24, 11U3, Lord Hardinge, after des¬ 
cribing the action taken by t he Government, said : - “Recently 
your compati’iols in S’outh Africa have? taken matters into their 
own hands hy organising wdiat is called jiassive resistance to 
law\s which thf\y consider invidious and unjust -an opinion whicdi 
we w ho w atch t heir struggles from afar cannot but share. I'hey 
have violatc?d as they intend to violate those law s witli full know’- 
ledgeofthe penalties involved and ready with all courage and 
patience to endure those penalties. In all this they have the 
sympathy of India deep and burning and not only of India but of 
all those who, like myself, without being Indians themselves have 
feelings of sympathy for the people of this country.”^ He ended 
b}^ demanding an impartial enquiry into the allegations of labour¬ 
ers and inhuman treatment meted out to the Satyagrahis, men 
and W'omen, by a committee “upon W'hich Indian interests shall 
be fully represented”. In the meantime, Mr. Gokhale, who had 
kept in touch with the day to day happenings in South Africa by 
cable, asked Messrs. Andrews and Pearson to go to the spot to 
render all possible help to the Indians in Natal and Transvaal. 
The Government of India sent Sir Benjamin Robertson to secure 
redress of Indian grievances. The South African Government 
appointed a committee of enquiry but, as its constitution was 


1. Gandhi: Satyagraha in South Africa, page 476. 

2. Modern Keview, December 1913, page 638. 
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considered unsatisffictoiy, the Saiyfzgrahis refused to give evidence 
before it. A provisional agreement was drawn up between the 
Government and Mr. Gandhi—Gandhi-Smuts Agreement of 1013 
—which was carried out largely by t he passing of the Indians Re¬ 
lief Act of 1914. The Act abolished the hated £3 poll tax, vali¬ 
dated Indian inarriciges w ith the proviso that only one wife and 
her progeny were to be r(>garded as legal; and recognised the do¬ 
micile certificJivtes “as conclusive evidence of the right of the hol¬ 
der to enter the Union as soon as his identity was established.”' 
'Other nnitt ei s Avere sett led by correspondence between Mr. Gandhi 
and General Smuts. “The passing of the Indians Relief Bill and 
this corret-pondemie”, wrote Mr. Gandhi in his last letter to Gen¬ 
eral Smuts, ‘ finally closed the >SVi/y/ar/mAtt struggle which commen¬ 
ced in the SeplemlxT of 1906 and which to the inlian community 
cost much physical suffering and pecuniary loss and to the Go- 
vejiiment much anxious thought and consideration.”- 

Whil"^ Safyagraha w^as going on in South Africa a deputation 
frcuu Canada, consisting of Messrs. Nand Singh, Narain Singh and 
Balwant Singh, was touring in India voicing the sufferings and 
gjievanees of Indians in Canada. Reference has already been 
made by the position of Indians in Canada and to the attempt 
made to Bal>a (iurdit Singh to circumvent the Canadian immi- 
gratitui laws.^ The story of the Kornagata Maru voyages and of 
the unfortunate Budge Budge riot has also been related above.^ 
It only remains to state that the whole question of the position 
of Indians in the self-governing colonies was raised by the Indian 
dekgation at the Imperial War CJonference of 1917. An able 
memorandum was submitted on the subject by Sir (later Lord) 
Sinha to the Conference. A full and frank discussion resulted in 
the enunciation of the principle of reciprocity. Next year a com¬ 
prehensive resolution w^as passed on the subject by the Imperial 
War Conference recognising t he right of each unit to regulate the 
composition of its population but admitting citizens of other 
British countries, including India, “for the purposes of pleasure 
or commerce, including temporary residence for purposes of educ¬ 
ation”, though not for purposes of labour or of permanent settle¬ 
ment. The resolution of 1918, lastly, laid down :—'‘Indians 
already permanently domiciled in the other British countries 
should be allowed to bring their wives and minor children on 
condition (a) that not more than one wife and her children shall 
be admitted for each said Indian, and (b) that each individual so 
admitted shall be certified by the Government of India as being 
the lawful wife or child of such Indian.”* 


1. Gandhi : Sntyagraha in 8outh Africa, page 506. 

2. Ibid, page 506. 

3. See Section IX of Chapter XVIII, Supra. 

4. Resolution of the Imperial War Conference of 1918, quoted by 
“Emigrant'* in “Indian Emigration,” page 35. 
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The problem of Indians in the self-governing colonies was 
thus settled provisionally by the Resolution of 1018. The settle¬ 
ment was, however, in spite of appearances, one-sided and dis¬ 
advantageous to India. The right to settle in the unoccupied or 
thinly peopled areas in the dominions or to go there in search of 
employment for which Indians had been fighting and making 
sacrifices for many a long year was at one stroke taken away from 
them for ever ; and in return the Government of India was given 
the corresponding right of preventing colonial immigration into 
India—a right, which need hardly be stated, was of ab.solutely no 
use to Indiairs. All the same there was a decided improvement 
in the position of Indians that had already settled in the self- 
governing colonies as a result of the passing of the Resolution of 
1918. 


V 

During the War (1914-1918) the question of Indian emigration 
to the British Crown Colonies also assumed great importance ; 
and the Government of India was ultimately forced to abolish the 
hated system of indentured labour. This system had come into 
existence as a result of the abolition of slavery in 1833. Labour 
was recruited by the planters in the colonies, through their agents 
in India on a contract basis—usually for a period of 5 years on 
fixed wages. There was provision for further renewals and for 
return to India after the termination of the contract or for settle¬ 
ment in the colony as free inhabitants. 

From the beginning it was clear that the system of indentured 
emigration in spite of offering opportunities of monetary gain was 
undesirable. The methods employed for recruitment were high 
handed and fraudulent. In several cases cruel deception was 
practised on ignorant and innocent persons. Married women were 
enticed away ; the only sons of old parents were lured away ; re¬ 
lations separated at crowded railway stations or at places of pil¬ 
grimage were spirited away ; persons going from one village to 
another were way-laid and carried off to the far off recruitment 
depots.^ The signatures on the agreement ’ forms were obtained 
by using all sorts of unfair means. The would-be emigrants were 
given no clear or accurate idea of the conditions in which they 
were to travel to the colonies or in which they were to live and 
work when they reached there. No mentipn was made of the 
heavy penalties—fines, floggings and imprisonments—umler which 
the system was worked in the colonies. The whole thing was 
based on fraud and deception.^ The Government of India no 


1. For a description of the fraudulent practices and evils of the re¬ 
cruitment system see the Report of Messrs. Andrews and Pearson on 
Indentured Labour in Fiji. 

2. The system was described by Mr. Gokhale in 1912 as “a monstrous 

system iniquitous in itself, based on fraud and maintained by force. 

...etc.” Speeches of Gokhale, page 520. 
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doubt tried to mitigate the conditions by laying down safeguard- 
-ing provisions^ in regard to recmitment; but, as was pointed out 
by Pandit M. M. Malaviya in the Imperial Legislative Council on 
March 20, 1916, they were easily evaded by the unscrupulous re¬ 
cruiting agents under the lure of heavy fees.^ The conditions 
11 ring the voyages were horrible. Too many persons were herd¬ 
ed together under hopelessly insanitary conditions with unsatis¬ 
factory arrangements for. food and sleep. The inevitalile result 
was terrible sickness and heavy mortality. But bad as the con¬ 
ditions wore during recruitment and the voyage they were much 
worse in the colonies. Labourers in some instances went mad and 
in several others committed suicide—‘ The rale of suicide during 
1908—1912 among the indentured Indians stood at the appallingly 
high figure of 926 per million”“ in Fiji—while many others lived 
immoral and sinful lives.^ 

As the people in India came to know of the conditions in 
which their brethren were living in the colonies they began to 
agitate for the abolition of the hateful system of indentured emi¬ 
gration. Speeches were delivered and resolutions passed at the 
annual sessions of the Indian National Congress. Sustained pro¬ 
paganda was carried on in the Press and the elected representa¬ 
tives of the people took up the question in right earnest in the 
Imperial Legislature. Reference has already been made to the 
resolution introduced by Mr. Cokhale and i>assed by tlie Imperial 
Legislative Council in 1910, empowering the Government to pro¬ 
hibit indentured emigration to Natal. On March 4th, 1912, 
Mr. Gokhale moved a more comprehensive resolution in the Im¬ 
perial Legislative Council iecoinmending the total prohibition of 
recruitment of indentured labourers in India. Every one of the 
Indian members present—22 in all—supported the resolution; 
but the official majority voted it down and the resolution was 
lost. The Government took its stand (m the recommendations of 
the Sanderson Committee (1909), which had been appointed by 
the British Government in England to investigate the conditions 
in the Crown Colonies. The Committee was of opinion that the 


1. For a hriof history of the legislation in this connection see 
''‘Indian Enu'grant” by an “’Emigrant,” pages 15 to 25. 

2. In the Western dist ricts of the U.P., the foe for obtaining a re¬ 
cruit was Rs. 45 in the case of men and Rs. 65 in the case of women. See 
Proceedings of the Imperial Legislative Council, \^)l. LIV, page 400. 

3. Ibid, page 404. 

4. The conditions in Fiji are thus described by Messrs. Andrews & 
Pearson :—“We cannot forget our first sight of the Coolie lines in Fiji. 
The look on the faces of the men and the women alike told one immis- 

takeable taile of vice.There seemed to be some new and undefbiable 

factor......some strange unaccountable epidemic of vice. The sanctity of 

the marriage tie is utterly disregarded and bestiality reigns supreme . 
Women exchange their husbands as often as they like, and . girls arc 
practically bought and sold.” Ibid^ page 404. 
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indentured system was profitable to the emigrants and that what¬ 
ever abuses existed were capable of remedy. However, to satisfy 
Indian opinion the Government deputed Mr. McNeil and 
Mr. Chiman Lai to visit the four Colonies—Jamaica, Trinidad, 
British Guiana and Fiji - to which indentured emigration was still 
permitted, and to report on the conditions prevailing there. Their 
report revealed the existence of shameful conditions in the coolie 
lines in the various colonies but they were of opinion that “the 
great majority of the emigrants exchanged grinding poverty wdth 
practically no hope of betterment for a condition ranging from 
simple but secure comfort to solid prosperity.”^ The people in 
India did not agree with the main recommendation of Messrs. 
McNeil and Chiman Lai for the continuation of the indenture 
system. They attached more importance to the facts and figures 
given in the Report which were stated with more graphic detail 
and emphasis by Mes'jrs. Andrews and l^carson in their Report 
on Indentured Labour in Fiji, which was also issued about the 
same time. The Government of India realised that Indian opi¬ 
nion would no longer tolerate the vicious system in spite of its 
supposed economic advantages and the}' recommended its total 
abolition to the Secretary of State in 1015. On the 20th March, 
1910, Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya moved a resolution in the 
Imperial Legislative Council recommending the abolition of the 
system altogether. Pandit Mhlaviya traced the whole history of 
the question, gave facts and figures about the moral and econo¬ 
mic condition of the labourers in the colonies, challenged the 
statement that their a verage savings were higher than those of 
labourers in India,^ and appeaIc^d to the Government to end the 
vicious system of which “w^e cannot think”, he said, “without in¬ 
tense pain and humiliation of the blasted lives of its victims, of 
the anguish of soul to w hich our numerous brothers and sisters have 
been subjected to by this system.”® Lord Hardinge accepted the 
resolution and announced the decision of the Secretary of State “to 
accept the policy of eventual abolition” but, that time must be 
given to the colonies to adjust themselves to the changed con¬ 
ditions and to the Secretary of State to work out the details of a 
system of free emigration in conjunction with the Colonial Office 
and the Crown Colonies concerned. In the meantime, however, 
recruitment of indentured labour was prohibited under the De¬ 
fence of India Act in 1916 ; and, before the temporary ban could 
be lifted, it was abolished altogether permanently. Thus ended 


1. “Indian Kmigration”, page 28, 

2. Writes the “Emigrant” in “Indian Emigration” :—“An analysis 
of prices of foodstuffs and the cost of living generally in India and the 
Colonies rev ealed the fact that the net earning of the Coolies in Fiji were 
no higher than those of a labourer in East Bengal,” pages 28 and 29. 

3. Proc(>eding« of the Imperial Legislative Council, Vol, LIV, 
page 405. 
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the? system which had come to be regarded by educated Indians 
—in the words of Lord Hardinge- -“as a badge of helotry'’d 

VI 

The abolition of indentured emigration removed one black 
spot trom the fair face of Mother India. Another sore was healed 
about the same tinje by the reunion of tlie Moderates and the 
Extremists in the same? nat ional organisation—t he Indian National 
Congress. The way was j)aved by the declaration of lo.yalty by 
Mr. Tilak at the out break of the (Ireat War shortly afier Ijis re¬ 
lease. Lokamanya 1'ilak denied all charges of having over work¬ 
ed “with the object of subverting British rule in India” and con¬ 
cluded by saying that “at such a crisis it is the duty of every 

Indian.to support and assist His Majesty’s Government to the 

best of his ability.”^ Mrs. Besant. thinking the moment oppor¬ 
tune brought Mr. Tilak and Mr. Gokhale togetlier and arranged a 
compromise between them. Article XX of the Congress was to 
be so amended as to enable the Extremists to become delegates 
to the Congress. Sir Pherozeshah Mehta was, however, opposed 
to the re-entry of Mi . Tilak and his followers in the (.bngress, as 
he was afraid that the Extremists would swamp the Moderates 
and capture the Congress. He, therefore, arranged to have tne 
next session of the Congress at Bombay, where “his personality 

and his immense intinence.would earry^ everything before 

He offered the Presidentship of the Session to Sir Satyendra 
Sinha—“whose political record was insignificant”—and forced him 
to accept ft against his own judgment, and jirevented the selec¬ 
tion of l^ala La jpat Kai as President as desired by a large number 
of members. It was, therefore, understood that the Bombay 
Congress would refuse to amend Article XX and the Extremists 
would be forced to start their own separate organisation, if they 
so wished. But a few weekj before the Congress Session 
Sir Pherozeshah died. Mr. Gokhale had passed away a few 
months earlier. And it was jK)ssible for Mrs. Besant and her. 
followers to carry very easily the agreed amendment to Article * 
XX which enabled the Extremists to re-enter the Congress. 
Thej^ mustered strong at the next Congress Session at Lucknow 
in X/mas 1916, where Mr. Tilak received a rousing reception, a 
thundering ovation and a most enthusiastic W'^elcomc. 

VII 

Political agitation reached the highest point in India in the 
year 1917. Ground for it had been carefully prepared by 
Mrs. Besant and Mr. Tilak during the previous three or four 
years. 


1. ProceediiigB of the Imperial Legislative Council, Vol. LIV, 
page 412. 

2. Athalye : Lokamanya Tilak, x^age 216. 

3. Mody : Sir Phorozshah Mehta, Vol. II, page 658. 
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As staUnl at the beginning of this Chapter, the twin policy 
of repression ancJ reform had deadened political life in the coun¬ 
try. It began to revive gradually in the natural course of things ; 
but a gre^at fillip was given to it by the happenings in South Africa 
under the inspiring leadership of Mr. Gandhi. The insults offered 
to Indians in South Africa and in other British Colonies awakened 
the people to their true position in the Empire. And the con¬ 
viction leapt into their consciousness that not until they became 
masters in their own home thej^ could expect to receive better 
treatment abroad—that self-government alone could raise their 
status. This was pointed out in very clear words by Mr. Dadabhai 
NaoT'oji from the Presidential Chair of the Calcutta Congress in 
1906; but Swaraj was then regarded, even by the Extremist 
leaders,^ as a distant goal. The outbreak of the Great European 
War, however, changed the whole vsituation and what was looked 
upon as a far oft* ideal became practical in the near future. 

The War, although it did not originate the demand for Home 
Rule, gave to it a new significance and a new’ urgency, and, v'hat 
is perhaps more important, an air of reality which it had never 
possessed before. The War taught to Indians anew the horrors 
and humiliations of subjection to foreign rule and the true mean¬ 
ing and value of self-rule arid freedom. What w^ould happen if 
Germans conquered England ? And the picture which the 
English statesmen usually painted in reply was so terrible that 
no sacrifice was considered too great to prevent such a calamity 
from occurring. Secondly, the English statesmen, in order to 
arouse sympathy and support for the Allied cause, characterised 
the War as '‘a war to make the w^orld safe for democracy”. Every 
nation, large or small, W’as henceforth to possess the right of self- 
determination ; and no nation, however small or weak it may be, 
was to be forced to live under a form of government of which it 
<iid not approve, Indian leaders took these declarations at their 
face value and utilised them to push forward the cause of Indian 
self-government. An intensive propaganda for Home Rule was 
started by Mrs, Besant in the Madras Presidency and by Mr. Tilak 
in the Bombay Presidency and was carried on with great enthus¬ 
iasm and consummate skill. Both these leaders were astute poli¬ 
ticians—both of them were anxious to give all possible help for 
the prosecution of the War bub both of them w’ere of opinion that 
the War offered to India a God-sent opportunity to win freedom, 
and they must on no account allow*it to be lost. Whenever they 
or their followers were invited to War Conferences they raised the 
question of self-government and equality of status, and linked it 


1, This was pointed out; by Mrs. Besant in reply to Anglo-Indian 
criticism that Indian leaders were taking advantage of the War to push 
forward their demand for Horae Rule; and that the demand was alto¬ 
gether a new one. See pages 52 to 66, Annie Besant: The Future of 
Indian Politics. 
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with the question of War-help.^ But the other Indian leaders 
were men of greater faith—they believed in rendering service im^ 
mediately and in waiting patiently for the reward ! Some of them 
realised later that their confidence was misplaced but then unfor¬ 
tunately it was too late to change. 

Mrs. Besant had joined the Congress early in 1914 in the hope 
of utilising its prestige and its organisation for achieving the goal-^ 
- Colonial Self-Government or Dominion Home Rule. But she 
soon came to the conclusion that the Moderate Congress was too 
cautious and too hidebound to undertake the task of educating 
and organising the masses. She, therefore, started two news¬ 
papers —Neiv India, a Daily, and the Comrnomvml, a Weekly— 
and a new ])olif ical organisation, which would work throughout 
the year among tlie people and canvass support for the demand 
for immediate Home Rule. But before starting the Hom(> Rule 
League Mrs. Besant readily agreed to give the Congress a fair 
chance to do the same work ; and, it was only after tlie stipulated 
period was over, that the Home Tlule Tjcague was inaugurated in 
Madras in September 1916. Another Home Rule IjCague liad 
already been launched at Poona in April 1016 by Lokamanya 
Tilak and w^as carrying on propaganda in Maharashtra with the 
help of the two papers, the daily and the weekly Mali- 

ratio. Ever since his release Mr. Tilak was busy re-orga¬ 
nising and re-vitalising the Nationalist (Extremik) Party, 
which began to grow in strength and influence very rapidly under 
his inspiring and able leadership. The two LeagueKS—the Poona 
and the Madras Home Rule Leagues—co-operated together and 
pushed forward vigorously the propaganda for Home Rule in the 
country. In December 1916 the Indian National Congress and 
the All-India Muslim League adopted a common scheme of re¬ 
forms and the Congress decided to utilise the Home Rule Leagues 
to popularise the scheme among the people. After the Lucknow' 
Congress of 1916, both Mr. Tilak and Mrs. Besant took up the 
work of national awakening and political education in right ear¬ 
nest and vigorously pushed on propaganda in support of the Con¬ 
gress-League Scheme. 

The Home Rule campaigns in Bombay and Madras alarmed 


1. Mr. Tilak and his associates were of opinion that it was not riglit 
to ask the people to figlit if they were to be treated as mere hewers of 
wood and drawers of water, Indians must be given an equal position (to 
the British) in the Army, Defence Force and the Reserves. Tliey must 
bo entitled to King’s Commissions and other high positions an cl f they 
must be given a definite and clear assurance that they w'ouJd return to a 
free country at the end of the Wai*. 

2. She had approached Sir Pherozeshah and otlier Congress Leaders 
and had asked them to adopt her whole programme of religious, social, 
educational and political regeneration but they refused to touch i*eligious 
and social questions. 
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the Governments of tlie two Presidencies and they tried to sup¬ 
press the new movement indirectly by placing restrictions on the 
liberties of its two leaders. In May 1916 proceedings were started 
against Mr. Tilak for delivering certain speeches at Home Rule 
meetings. He was ordered to furnish a personal bond of Rs. 20,000, 
with two sureties of Rs. 10,000 each, to be of good behaviour for 
a period of one year. The order of the Magistrate was, however, 
cancelled later (November 9, 1916) on an appeal to the Bombay 
High Court. About the same time, i.e.. May 26, 1916, security of 
Rs. 2,000 was demanded from A^ew India, which was forfeited on 
August 28. A new security of Rs. 10,000 was demanded and im¬ 
mediately paid. Mrs. Besant appealed to the Madras High Court 
against the order of confiscation and later to the Privy Council 
but without success. 

The efforts of the Government to restrict the political activi¬ 
ties of Mr. Tilak and Mrs. Besant had just the opposite effect. 
In 1917 they threw themselves heart and soul into the work of 
national propaganda and the agitation for Home Rule reached 
an unprecedented height. The publication of the unsatisfactory 
report of the Public Services Commission^ early in 1917 accen¬ 
tuated the feelings of discontent and strengthened the demand 
for Home Rule. The Government felt it necessary to adopt a 
policy of active discouragement and mild repression. A circular 
was issued prohibiting school and college students from attending 
Home Rule meetings. Tiie Provincial Governors delivered 
speeches to discourage the propaganda for Home Rule and to 
warn the leaders of the movement. The Government of Madras 
went further and issued orders of internment against Mrs. Besant 
and her two associates. Nationalist leaders suspected it also -^of 
helping the Non-Brahmins to start an anti-Home Rule campaign 
and of encouraging them in fanning the flame of communalism in 
the Presidency. Be that as it may, the internment of Mrs. Besant 
and Messis. B. P. Wadia and G. S. Arundale created a storm of 
opposition and indignation from one end of the country to an¬ 
other. Protest meetings were held all over India and the nationa¬ 
list leaders, who had refrained from Joining till then, enlisted 
themselves as members of the Home Rule Leagues in a body and 
accepted responsible offices in the Leagues. The All-India Con¬ 
gress Committee at its meeting in July expressed its sense of 
appreciation of the work done by the Home Rule Leagues and 
strong condemnation of the action taken by the Government 
against Mrs. Besant and her associates. Under the inspiration of 
Mr. Tilak it made a strong and dignified representation to the 
Viceroy and the Secretary of State condemning the repressive 
and read ionary i)olicy adopted by the Governments in India and 
asking for the immediate grant of a substantial instalment of 


1. See Section VII of Chapter XVII, Supra, 
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Swaraj, The Committee asked for a Royal Proclamation an- 
noilncing the acceptance of Indian political demands and the 
release of the interned leaders—^Mrs. Besant and her two asso¬ 
ciates and the Ali Brothers. The Committee warned the Govern¬ 
ment that unless these steps were taken at the earliest, oppor¬ 
tunity discontent and unrest in India would continue to grow. 
Mrs. Besant was elected President of the 1917 Session of the ( ‘on- 
gress ; and it was decided to continue efforts for the release of 
Mrs. Besant and her associates. 

Political agitation in India reached the highest point in July 
and August 1917. In July 1917 was also published the Report ol 
the Messopotamian Commission which created a great stir both 
in England and in India and resulted in supporting and streng¬ 
thening the demand for political reforms in India. The (i^ominis- 
siqn had condemned the conduct of the Messopotamian campaign 
as carried on by the Government of Lord Hardinge and by 
Mr. Chamberlain, the Secretary of State for India and although 
Lord Hardinge washable to shift a great part of the blame on the 
British War Office through his speech in the House of Lords, the 
existing system of Government in India was strongly condemned 
by Mr. Montagu, an ex-Under-Secretary of State for India, in his 
famous speech on the Messopotamian Commission Report, on 
July 12th, 1917, in the House of Commons. Mr. Montagu drew^ 
up a scathing indictment of the whole system of Indian govern¬ 
ance. He described the Government of India as '‘too wooden, 
too iron, too inelastic, too anti-diluvian, to be of any use for the 
modem purposes we have in view”^; and he advocated greater 
independence of action for the Viceroj^ transfer of partial control 
to the legislatures in India, the removal of the burden of the cost 
of the India Office from the shoulders of the Indian taxpayers, 
imposition of real responsibility on the Secretary of State by the 
House of Commons by reducing the powers of the India Council 
and the reform of the machinery of the India Office, which he 
condemned in the following words :—‘T tell this House that the 
statutory organisation of the India Office produces an apotheosis 
of circumlocution and red-tape beyond the dreams of any ordi¬ 
nary citizen.’’2 Mr. Montagu supported the Indian demand for 
an immediate declaration of British policy and for making sub¬ 
stantial changes in the system of British Government in India. 
Even the plea of “efficiency” could not be advanced any longer 
as the Messopotamian Muddle “has proved” that the Government 
of India is “not efficient.”^ “If you want to use loyalty [of the 
Indian people] you must give them that higher opportunity of 
controlling their own destinies, not merely by Councils whicli 


1. The Indian Annual Register, 1919, page IX. 

2. Ihidy page XI. 

3. Ibid, page XII. 
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cannot act, but by control, by growing control of the Executive 
itselC’b he quietly told the House of Commons ; and lie ended by 
saying ;—“Unless you are prc^pared to remodel, in the light of 
modern experience, this century-old and cumbrous machine, then 
I believe, I verily believe, that you will lose your right to control 
the destinies of ihe Indian Empire. 

The Indian Nationalist press utilised Mr. Montagu’s speech 
for purposes of propaganda. It was praised and quoted exten¬ 
sively. It was used as a text to preach the necessity of imme¬ 
diate change in the government of the country. And the agi¬ 
tation for Horne Rule and for the release of interned leader^ was 
pushed forward with greater vigour and fervour. 

In the meantime the War situation in Europe had become 
very grave and England was anxious to secure more help from 
India. The people in India were ready to help but they wanted 
better treatment and a definite promise of Swaraj in the near 
future. Mr. Lloyd (Jeorge realise(l the needs of tlie situation and 
appointed Mr. Montagu as Secretary of State for India in place 
of Mr. Chamberlain, who had resigned in view of the criticisms 
made by the Messopotamian Commission Report. The British 
Cabinet set to work in drafting anew declaration of policy for 
India in spite of other engrossing pre-oc<mpaiions—and started 
correspondence with the Government of India to arrange for the 
release of Mrs. Besant and her associates. The Government 
announced the removal of tbe bar excluding Indians from the Com¬ 
missioned ranks in the Army and offered li King’s Commissions to 
persons who had already rendered conspi(mous war services. On 
August 20, 1917, in reply to a question from Mr. Charles Roberts, 
Mr. Montagu made the historic declaration in the House of Com¬ 
mons :—“The policy of His Majesty's Government, with which 
the Government of India are in compJole accord, is that of the 
increasing association of Indians in cyer\^ branch of the adminis¬ 
tration and the gradual development of self-governing institutions 
with a view to the progre\s.sive realisation of responsible govern¬ 
ment in India as an integral part of the British Empire.I 

would add that progress in this policy can only be achieved by 
successive stages. The British Government and the Government 
of India, on whom the responsibilit 3 ^ lies for the welfare and ad¬ 
vancement of the Indian peoples, must be the judges of the time 
and measure of each advance, and the.y must be guided by the 
co-operation received from those upon whom new opportunities 
of service will thus be conferred and by the extent to which it is 
found that confidence can be reposed in their sense of responsi- 
bility.”3 


1. The Indian Annual liogister, ]9I9, page XJTT. 

2. Ibid, page XIV. 

3. Report on Indian Constitutional Reforms, 1918, page 1, 
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The Secretary of State announced at the same time the deci¬ 
sion of His Majesty’s Government to send iiim to India almost 
immediately for purposes of consultation and enquiry. 

The announcement of August 20, 1917, created once again a 
division in the ranks of Indian Nationalism. The Moderates 
“welcomed the declaration as the ‘Magna Charta of India’ and 
while asking for the j cleasc of the internees as an earnest of the 
intentions of Government, desired to concentrate all their ener¬ 
gies on an educative campaign in preparation for the coming visit 
of the Secretar}' of State”. ^ The extremists, on the other hand, 
regarded the announcement as unsatisfactory both in language 
and substance aiid decided to continue agitation botii for the re¬ 
lease of the internees and for the better recognition of Indian 
claims and aspirations. 

The agitation for tlie release of the internees was partially- 
successful. On September 5th, 1917, the Government of India 
announced its readiness to recommend the release of Mrs. Besant 
and her associates to t he Madras (h)veriiment provided “it was 
satisfied that t hese persons w'oidd abstain from violent and un¬ 
constitutional methods ofpoliti(?al agitation during the remain¬ 
der of the period of the VVar”.^ ^l^he assurance was readily given 
and Mrs. Besant and Messrs. Arundale and Wadia w^ere released 
in the hope of creating a calm atmosphere for the approaching 
visit of the Secretary of State for India. 

The Home Rule Leagues continued their work of proi)aganda 
and political education in India and also decided to extend their 
activities to England. Both Mr. Tilak and Mrs. Besant were 
alive to the necessity of educating [)iiblic opinion in England at 
this juncture and they pressed upon the older Congressmen the 
desirability of sending a deputat ion to England for the purpose. 
At the Lucknow Congress in 191(5 it was decided to send a depu¬ 
tation but the idea was dropped later on the advice of Sir William 
Wedderburn. In the meantime anti-Indian proi)aganda. was 
started in England in an organised fashion by the retired Anglo- 
Indians and other reactionaries. With Lorcl Sydenham at their 
head they founded the Indo-British Association to create opposi¬ 
tion in England to the policy of reform. Mr. Tilak sent Mr. 
Baptista to England to establish contact w ith the Labour Party 
and to w'atch the situation on the spot. He himself undertook 
an arduous tour in Mah.irashtra to collect money for sending a 
Home Rule Deputation to England in collaboration witli Mrs. 
Besant. The two Home Rule Leagues decided to send their 
deputations to England in the spring of 1918 and the Government 


1. India in 1917-18, page .*17. 

2. The All Brothers were not released as iliey refused to give the 
assurance required from them by the Covernnient. 

3. India in 1917-18, page 4i. 
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of India issued the necessary passports. The first deputation left 
in the middle of March and the second was about to embark from 
Colombo when the passports were cancelled under instructions 
from tlie British War Calbinet. The Home Rule Leagues were 
thus prevented from placing their views before the British public 
and th(?y were denied the opportunity of counteracting the ne¬ 
farious propaganda of the Indo-Britisli Association. 

On November 10, 1917, the Montagu Mission arrived in 
lijdia and began its work of consultation and enquiry as a result 
of wdiich a joint scheme of refonns was put forward by the Secre¬ 
tary of State and the Viceroy, which was approved by the other 
meml>ers of the Mission—Lord Donoughmores Sir William Duke, 
Mr. (later Sir) Bhupendranath Basu and Mr. Charles Roberts— 
and which was ultimately embodied in the Government of India 
Act, 1919, 



CHAPTER XX 

THE MONTFORD REFORMS 

I 

The object of the Morley-Mmto Reforms was not to introduce 
the parliamentary system of government in India, as was made 
clear by Lord Morley himself in his speech in the House of Lords, 
It was, on the other hand, ‘‘to create a constitution about which 
conservative opinion would crystallise and offer substantial oppo¬ 
sition to any further changc*’^ as stated by the joint authors of 
the 1919 Reforms. Both Lords Morley and Minto desired to 
associate only such Indians with tlie administration of the 
country who would “oppose any further shifting of the balance of 
power and any attempt to democratise Indian institutions.”^ 
However, it is true that the Moderates in India had entertained 
high hopes and had believed that Lord Morley’s disclaimer Avas 
meant to disallay opposition in the House of Lords and that the 
Reforms would result in “modifying the bureaucratic character of 
the Government and in offering the elected representatives 
respctesible association with the administration,”-^ Mr. Gokhalc 
had hoped that “over finance, for the control of Government of 
India, would be largely substituted the control of discussion and 
criticism in the Councils ;”2 “that racial considerations would 
recede into the background, and that the Indian view* of questions 
would be effectively presented in the highest Councils'’^ ; and that 
no legislation in the provinces would be enacted w^hich the non¬ 
official majorities did not desire, “and that the elected members 
would have all the opportunity that they needed of influencing 
the course of provincial business.”® But a few^ months’ w^orking 
of the-Act changed Mr. Gokhale’s view^s. In August 1910, he 
complained of non-official helplessness from his seat in the 
Imperial Legislative Council :— “Now, my Lord, we well know 
that once the Government had made up their mind to adopt a 
particular course, nothing that the non-official members may say 
in the Council is practically of any avail in bringing about a 
change in that course.”'^ The position was not very much better 
in the case of the provincial councils, as the elected element was 
not in an effective majority anj^here and also because the final 


1. The Report of Indian Constitutional Reforms, 1918, page 48. 

2. Ihidy page 64. 

3. Ibidy page 65. 

4. Proceedings of the Imperial Legislative Council, Vol. XLIX, 
page 29. 
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authority in almost all cases rested with the Imperial Govern¬ 
ment. 

The Morley-Minto Reforms thus failed to satisfy even tlie 
most moderate politician in India. There were several causes of 
this failure. The first and perhaps the most important cause was 
the existence of the solid oflicial phalanx in the Imperial Legisla¬ 
tive Council. There was no getting away from it and no way of 
getting round it or dividing it. Lilce the Chinese Wall it acted as 
a permanent harrier between the (Jovernmcnt and tlie non-official 
Indians, embittering their relationship axid causing endless irrita¬ 
tion and annoyance. The debates in the Council, except on 
.special occasions, became lifeless and uninteresting, robbed in fact 
of all reality and sense of responsibility. In the minds of the 
officials the conflict between conscience and discipline became 
sometimes very acute ; and, in the minds of the non-officials, feel¬ 
ings of helplessness and disappointment became most keen, and 
forced the Moderates to join hands with the Extremists. It 
divided all issues on racial lines and tended to make racial 
differences very prominent. As pointed out by Mr. Curtis :— 
"‘The w’hole clTcct of this S 5 \stcm strikes one^ as singularly calcula¬ 
ted to produce a cleavage on racial lines and to exasperate racial 
feelings.’*^ 

This was the case not only in tlie Im]>erial i..egislative 
Council, where the official members were in a majority, but also 
in the Provincial Councils, where the non-official members—and 
in the case of Bengal, elected members—were in a majority. In 
the first instance, the non-official majority'' was more nominal 
than real. As pointed out by the Montford Report, “the fact 
that absentees w’^cre more numerous among the non-officials than 
among the official members tends to impair the effectiveness of 
the non-official majority.'’- Secondly, tlie nominated and Euro¬ 
pean members considered it almost an obligation to vote ordi¬ 
narily with tlie official rather than the electe*.d members. And, 
thirdly, the officials w ere not only required to act together, but 
also to defend the decision of the Central Government alUiough 
they may be opposed to the views of the Provincial Government, 
which may haVe liked som(?times to jilacate the non-official 
majority. Tlie theory, as propfiunded by the Secretary of State, 
was that “there is for India one system of administration and 

one alone.It w as, therefore,.the duty of the local 

government in dealing with the resolution to uphold with all 
flieir authority the decision of the Government of India.”^ 


1. Curtis : Dyarchy, page 372, 

2. Deport on Indian Constitutional lieforms, 1918, page 62. 

3. 16id, 19J 8, page 58. 
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It must not, however, be understood that the non-official 
members were altogether without any influence on the course of 
legislation or administration. Tiiey were often consulted before 
Bills were finally drafted or administrative decisions made. 
Even after ordinary measures Iicul been introduced in the 
Councils, the non-official members were able to secure important 
modifications. 1'his was so in the case of the Indian Court Fees 
(Amendment) Bill (1910), the Indian Factories Bill (1911), the 
Indian Patemts and Designs Bill (1911), the Criminal Tribes Bill 
(1911), the Life Assurance Companies Bill (1912), the Indian 
Companies Bill (1912), and the Indian (Bogus Degrees) Medical 
Bill (1916). But it must be remembered that modifications were 
secured by Indian members only in the case of those Bills which 
were not regarded as vital by the Covernment, or, as the Mont- 
ford Report puts it> which did not touch '‘the peace and security 
of the country.’'^ The Government was also inliuenced to some 
extent by non-official opinion in administrative matters. “Among 
the measures the decisions on which liavo been influenced by 
Council resolutions were the abolition of the system of inden¬ 
tured labour in (jertain eoloiiies, the establishment of an 
Executive Council in the United Provinces, the establishment of 
a High Court in the Punjab, the appointment of a committCHi 
to inquire into and report on jail administration, and the 
appointment of tlio Ihiblic Services and the Industrial Com¬ 
missions.”^ To give the correct pers])ective it must however be 
mentioned that out of the 108 I'csolutioiis moved in the Imperial 
Legislative Council up to the end of 1917 only 24 were accepted 
by the Government, 08 were withdrawn, and 70 were rejected.^ 

The sccontl cause of tJie failure of the Morley-Minto Reforms 
was the non-relaxation of control over the provincial govern¬ 
ments and tlie niggardly policy follow ed in connection with the 
admission of Indians into the public services. “Tliere was no 
genera] advance in local bodies ; no real setting free of provincial 
finance ; and in spite of some progress no widespread admission of 
Indians in greater numbers into the public service.”*^ The 
Government of India was still responsible to the British Parlia¬ 
ment and could not relax its control over provincial administra¬ 
tion and legislation. “The sphere in winch the coiincils could 
affect the (Governments action, both in respect of finance and 
administration, was therefore closely circumscribed. Again and 
again a local government could only meet a resolution by saying 
that the matter was really out of its hands. It could not find the 
money because of the provincial settlements ; it w as not admin¬ 
istratively free to act because tiie Government of India were 


1. oil Jiuliaii Constitution Hol’ornis, 191S, page CO. 

2. Ibid, page CJ. 
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seized of the question ; it could therefore only lay the views of 
the council before the Oovernment of India.'** " 

Thirdly, the system of elections that was set up under the 
scheme was hopelessly inadc^quate, unfair in its treatment of the 
various communities and wrong in principle, ll’^hile separate 
communal electorates were creat;ed for the Muslims and special 
representation was given to particulai* interests, like the land¬ 
lords, no direct representation was acMJorded to the general public 
in the legislatures. As a matter of foct, the system of general 
representation was so narrow and indirect—it has been called 
“doubly” indirect by tlie authors of the Montford Report—that 
it could afford no political education to the people or to give 
them any training in creating a sense of responsibility. To 
mention concrete instances- tlio average number of voters in the 
general constituencies for the Imperial Legislative Council was 
only 21, while, in one case, the actual number was 9. “The total 
number of votes, by vJiich all the elected members of this 
Council are returned, can scarcely exceed 4,0tK). That gives less 
than an average of 150 for each member. Similarly, members of 
the Legislativ e Council of the United Provinces are elected by 
about 3,000 voles, oi‘ an average' of about 143 for each elected 
member.”- The re])rcse.ntalives of the general public were elected 
to the Provincial Com cils In' the norrotlicial members of the local 
boards and to the Imperial Cotmcil by the non-official members 
of the Provincial Councils. The result was that there was 
“absolutely no coniiecttion l>etween tlie supposed primary voter 
and the man who sits as bis representative on the Legislative 
Council, and the vote of the .supposed primary voter has no effect 
upon the proceedings of the Legislative Council.”^ Such was the 
system of elections instituted under the Indian Councils Act, 1909. 
Writes Mr. Curtis, so-called rei>resentative system is a 

sham.”* 

\Vith such fuiidamenlal defects it W'as not possible to post¬ 
pone indelinitc'ly tlie question of further political reforms ; and 
in spite of its [>re(>-ccu])u4ion with the Great War the Government 
was forced (o turn its attention towar<l.s it. Lord Willingdon, 
who was then Governor of Bondiny asked Mr. Gokhale to pre¬ 
pare ii sclc jiic (d’ icbtriii.- Vvliit Ji ho(aii|)l< led shortly before his 
dcatli in March 1915. 'flu St'iicme wliich came to be known as 
“Gokhale/s Political Testament”^ was still-born. It was already 
out of dale when it was published in August 1917. Mr. Gokhale’s 
chief objective was provincial autonomy in the narrow sense of 


1. Report on Indian Constitutional Reforms, 1918, page 65. 

2. Curtis : Dyarchy, page 368. 

3. l'lej)ort on tiidian Constitutional Reforms, 1918, page 64. 

4. ("urtis : Dyandiy, page 368. 

5. The Scljenie is printed in Keith : Speeches & Documents on 
Indian Policy, \^ol. IL, pages 111 to 116. 
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the term—in the sense of freedom from control from above. It 
did not deal with the problem of introducing responsibility—that, 
indeed was also the chief defect of the ‘'Memorandum of the 
Nineteen’'^ Indian Members of the Imperial Legislative Council 
as well as of the more elaborate joint scheme of redbrjns formulat¬ 
ed in 1916 by the CongJ'ess and the League, popularly known as 
the Congress-League Scheme.^ The first scheme of reforms which 
tackled the Indian problem from the point of view of introducing 
responsible government in parts was that prepared by the 
English Round Table Group, undei* tlic leadership of Mr. Lionel 
Curtis, called Dyarchy.^ This formed the basis of the scheme 
put forward by Mr. Montagu and Lord (.h(dmsford in their 
Report on Indian Constitutional Reforms, 1918. 

It was pointed out by Mr. Courtis in a series of oj>en letters 
addressed to the Indian people tliat then', was an important 
difference between ‘SSelf-GovernmenC’ and “Responsible Govern¬ 
ment”. That was no doubt true. Self-Govcj nment could have 
been granted to India almost at once. The number of educatt^d 
Indians was sufficient to run the machinery of the governiiK'iit. 
But to train the illiterate, rural peotde for responsible govern¬ 
ment, especially when they wore divided by language, religion 
and distance, was no small task and (;oukl not be accomi)lished 
quickly. This was realised by clever men like Lord Curzon, who, 
it was openly acknowledged after the Reforms of 1918 had come 
into force, had a great hand in the drafting of the famous declara¬ 
tion of August 20, 1917. As a matter of fact, the rc'al reason for 
the rejection of the (Jongress-Leaguc ScJiemo w as that it had 
asked for the transfer of too much power to Indian liands. 

The Congress-League 8cheiiie jjrojiosed to enlaigtj the (Joun- 
cils both in the Provinces and at the Centre. It resiricted the 
nominated element to less than l;5th and fixed definite propor¬ 
tion of seats for the Muslims on the basis of separate electorates 
—in accordance with the pact entered into between the Congress 
and the League. It conceded full legislative and financial control 
to the Provincial Legislatures and also tla^ right to direct the 
provincial Executive governments by nuuais of binding resolu¬ 
tions and similar power in the Central Government subject to 
reservations in regard to defence, politi(?al and foreign affairs. 
It remodelled the provincial and central ext'cnlive gov^ernmeiits 
which were to have non-civilian heads and half the members 
were to be Indians elected by the elected nieml)ers of the legis¬ 
latures. Civilians were ordinarily not to be appointed as mem¬ 
bers of the Executive Councils, "it was no w^onder that a scheme 


1. See the Momoraudutii of the Nineteen, Jbid, pages llfi to 124. 

2. See the Congress-League Scheme, Ibid, page 124 to J 32. 

3. See papers connected with the Scheme of Dyarcfn^ in Curtis : 
Dyarchy, 
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of reforms which proposed to transfer such extensive authority 
to Indians and to deprive so many priztjd posts to members of 
the Public Services was opposed by the Bureaucracy in India 
and was vehemently criticised* and rejected by the joint authors 
of the 1918 Reforms. 


HI 

The scheme of reforms which formed tlio basis of the Joint 
Report of the Secretary of State and the Viceroy was first for¬ 
mulated by Sir AV^illiam Duke as a member of the English Round 
Table Group, with Mr. Curtis as its leader. Sir VA^illiam Duke 
was then a member of the India Council and was an ex-Lieute- 
nant Governor of Bengal and later became a member of the 
Montagu-Mission to India. Sir William began with three assump¬ 
tions :—(1) That the time had come to initiate Indians in the 
art of “responsible'* goveninient as distinguished from mere 
“self” gov eriiment l)y transferring certain safe subjects to popular 
control ; (2) “that there are certain departments of government 
(c. gr., the Police) the integrity and efficiency of which are so vital 
to the British connection, that in the existing conditions they 
could not be submitted to popular control’*^; a}id (3) that in each 
province there are considerable areas inhabited by primitiv^e 
tribes which must continue to be governed autocratically. 
Given these assumptions it is clear that there is no alternative to 
Dyarcity—dividing the administration of a province into two 
parts, one part responsible to the people and the other to the 
Secretary of State and the British Parliament as before. In the 
Duke Memorandum the Government of Bengal was divided 
into two parts—Reserved Departments, under the Governor-in- 
Council and the Transferred Departments under a Cabinet of 
three to five members, with the Governor as President. The 
departments which were to l)e transferred immediately were 
Education, Local Self-Government and Sanitation ; but to them 
were to be added “at an early or comparatively earl}^ stage** five 


1. The critidiHiiis made by the joint authors jn«>’ be sunimariseci as 
follows:- (1) The eonstiviition of executive goverrmients was unsatis¬ 
factory because it excluded civilian? who possessed knowledge and experi¬ 
ence of governmeut, dojMived the heads of all discretion in the selection 
of Indian members, and associated persons wiio derived authority from 
different sources- the Legislature in the case of Indian inoinbors and* 
the Secretary of State in the case of J^uropean rnembors, (2) The position 
assigned to tJie executives was fraught with grave dangers -the executive 
was appointed for a fixed term of five years while the Legislature was 
vested with full <?ontrol wliich must result in complete deadlocks, (3) 
The safeguard of tin; Veto was regarded as j>urely illusory. (4) The Scheme 

did not provide for political education— It “makes no provision for. 

the training of the people in ti»e exercise of electoral responsibility* And 
(5) “the project would soon prove unworkable in practice.” Report 
on Indian Constitutional Reforms, 1318, pages 101 to J13, 

2. Curtis: Dyarchy, page'18. The Duke Memorandum was first 
published in India in 1920 in “Dyarchy” by Lionel Curtis. 
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more departments—Registration, Co-operative Credit, Agricul¬ 
ture, Forests and Public W'orks. No special or separate provi¬ 
sion was to be made for financing the administration of the trans¬ 
ferred departments but it was suggested tliat the greatest 
reliance was to be placed on the income from excise and on 
levying fresh taxes. 

The Duke Memorandum was ready in the beginning of 
shortly after tlie arrival in India of Lord Chelmsford as the 
Viceroy. A copy was sent to the Viceroy in May 1910. And in 
October 19in came Mr. Curtis, the leader of the English Round 
Table Group to India to propagate the basic ideas of the Duke 
Scheme, The Scheme, with certain modifications, was presented in 
the form of a “Joint Address'’ to the Secretary of State and the 
Viceroy in November 1917—although both had copies of it, long 
before. The Joint Address was signed by sixty-rour Europeans and 
ninety Indians and Wiis severely (uiiicised ))oth in the European 
and in the Indian Press in the country when it was published in 
November 1917. 


IV 

Mr. Montagu, with the members of his mission, landed in 
Bombay on November lOth, 1917, ostensibly with the object of 
making an encpiiry into the political conditions in India, to hear 
the views of the people and of high government officials, and 
to formulate his proposals in conjunction with the Viceroy. It, 
however, appears that the real purposes of tlie Indian visit of 
the Secretary of State wore different. Before Mr. Alontagu had 
landed in India he knew both the Congress-League Scheme and 
the Duke Memorandum and had formulated liis own scheme, at 
any rate, in broad outline. His real objects in coming to India 
were two. The first w\as, to use his ow n words, to work in such 
a way as “to let the whole thing the scheme of reforms) 

come from the Indian Government themselves.”^ In this he 
was largely ujisuccessful. He found it very difficult to carry the 
Viceroy’s Executive Ck)uncjl, the Heads of Provincial Govern¬ 
ments, particularly Sir Michael O’Dw^ver of the Punjab and 
Lord Pent land of Madras and the European members of the 
services with him. He had to make large concessions to the 
recalcitrant elements. To the services he had to promise large 
increments in their emoluments, opportunities of rising to high 
positions, like the new Governorships, and to give them protec- . 
tion over the heads of their new^ chiefs, the ministers. The 
Government of India was appeased by imposing limit ations on 
provincial autonomy and by whittling down responsibility to the 
peoples of the provinces. Thus the scheme as it finally emerged 
possessed none of that grandeur which Mr. Montagu had intend¬ 
ed it to possess. In his first letter from India to the British 


1. Montagu: An Indian Diary, page 1. 
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Prime Minister lie had written “My visit- to India means that 
we are going to do something and sometliing big. I cannot go 
home and pi-odnce a little thing or nothing : it must be epoch- 
making or it is a failure ; it must be the keystone of the future 

history of India.“I would if 1 could make it clear to those 

at home that if (ho results of our deliberations are either some¬ 
thing which India will not accept, or a niggling, miserly, grudg¬ 
ing safeguard, fiddling with the existing order of things, we 
sliall ha\'e defrauded and defrauded irreparably—for they will 
never believe U'S again—a. vast continent whose historv’^ is our 
glory. 

V(‘r\' different was the language which the Secretary of 
State used in informing Mr. Lloyd Ceorge of the completion of 
the Report. “I can, at least, say that it ought not to be dis¬ 
regarded, and it has a prin(?iple.There is mucli room for im¬ 

provement in tlic workmanship and the proposals, but the report 
certainly cannot be disregarded. It will be, however, comp¬ 
letely out of date unless we proceed with the schemes quickly”^ 
It took the British (Jovernment one and a half years to pass the 
necessary legislation and another one ;\'oar to put the reforms into 
operation. It was only in February 1921 that the Indian Legis¬ 
lative Assembly was formally opened by the Duke of Connaught; 
and by that time the non-co-operation movement was in full 
swing in the country. Like the Morley-Minto Reforms the Mont- 
ford Reforms too were alieady out-of-date when they came into 
force. 

Mr. Montagu was, however, more successful in his second 
and immediate objective. The situation in India had become 
very grave in the middle of 1917. x\t the same time the War 
situation in Eiiroj)o had reached a most critical state. In the 
opinion of Lie British Covernment it was imperative that the 
trouble in India should not develop and that India should be in¬ 
duced to give more help in the prosecution of the War. The an¬ 
nouncement of August 29, 1917 and the visit of Mr. Montagu suc¬ 
ceeded in diverting the attention of the people from agitation to 
personal pressure u])on the Secretary of State and his associates. 
Writing on February 28, 1918, Mr. Montagu claimed that even if 
he failed to evolve an agreed scheme he had done something for 
which the C.ibinet at Home ought to be grateful to him :—“I 
have kept India <piiet for six months at a critical period of the 
War ; I have set the ])oliticians thinking of nothing else but my 
mission/'^ He had done more. He had rallied round him a 


1. Montagu : An Indian Diary, page 8. 

2. Ihidy pages 10 and 11. 

3. Ibid, page 362. 

4. Ibid, page 288. 
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batch of Indian leaders who belie^^ed in sincerity of his pur¬ 
pose and who were willing to lerul liiin tlioi]* full su])port. 
Mr. Montagu was convinced that it was essential to get “a nueleus 

of people who will support us.otlierwise 1 do not see how^ I 

can assure the Cabinet that our scheme will be worked by any 
section in India’'.^ In bis scheme of Decern her 12, 1017,“ he in¬ 
cluded the following as a sep^irate iicrr) :—* /\ new organisat ion 
of Indians to be collected, assisted in (^vctv possible w ay l)v the 
Government, for propaganda on behalf of our proposals, and to 
send a di iegaiion to England to assist us.”*^ He talked to 
Mr. (later iSir) Bhupendranath Basu and Sir (later I-ord) Satyendra 
Sinha'onthc matter : “We talked about tlic formation of a 
moderate party ; they w^ere v’^ery enthusiastic ; and talked about 
editing newspapers, and so forth. I tJiinlc they nu^an business.”^ 
They did. Within a few months, the Moderate Jhii ty came into 
existence with a separate organisation aud separate provincial 
and all-India conferences. 


The Report on Indian Oonstit utionaj Reform^ w as published 
on July 8, 1918. But to complete the work tliroe eoinmit tees were 
appointed—the Franchise Committee, under the presidentshij) of 
Lord South borough ; the Functions Committee, under the chair¬ 
manship of Mr. Richard Feetham ; and the Committee on Home 
Administration, under tlie chairmanship of the Marquess of (Jrewe 
—which issued their reports before the middle of June 1919. On 
the basis of these reports the ( Jovernment of India Bill, 1919 was 
drafted. On June 5, 1919, Mr. Montagu inoved “that the Bill 
be now read a second time’*. After the Second Reading was over 
the two Houses agreed to refer the Bill to a Joint Select Com¬ 
mittee, with Lord Selborne as Chairman, and (jonsisting of seven 
members of the House of Commons and seven members of the 
House of Lords. The Joint Select Committee examined a num¬ 
ber of witnesses, both official and non-officia], English and Indian. 
It drew up a valuable rei)ort, which was accepted by the House 
of Commons and the Bill was amended ac(‘ordingl> . It was pass¬ 
ed by the House of Commons on nth December and by the House 
of Lords on 18th December and received the Royal Assent on 
23rd December, 19Hh But before it could come into force it had 
to be supplemented by Rules. It w^as also necessarv to appoint 
another Committee to advise the Government on the question of 
financial adjustments betw^een the Goveriunent of India and the 
Provincial Governments. The Financial Relations Committee 


1. Montagu : An Indian Diary, i)ago 134. 

2. Ibidj pages 102 to 104. 

3. Ihid^ page 104. 

4. Ibid, page 217. 
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was presided over hy I^ord Meston and submitted its report on 
March 31st, 11120. The Government of India published the Rules 
framed under the Act on July 20, 1020. Klections to the reform¬ 
ed legislatures were held in November and the Reforms were in¬ 
troduced in India on January 1st. 1021. 

VI 

The Reforms of 1010 will remain famous in British Indian 
history for making a beginning in re.sj)onsible government, for 
associating the Princes with the administration of India especially 
in matters affecting the Indian States, and for introducing the 
dyarchieal form of govenimenl. 

The Montford Rejiort had laid down four broad principles to 
give effect to the policy' aimoun(‘ed on August 20. 1017. The first 
of these was :. 

‘"There should be, as far as possible, complete popular control 
in local bodies and largest possible independ(mce for them of out¬ 
side control.”^ 

The Government of India had already defined its policy on 
this subject in its Resolution of May 1018^ but it was left to the 
new Provincial Governmemt to give effect to this policy according 
to the varying needs of each province. 

The second formula laid down by the Montford Report enun¬ 
ciated two principles—devolution of authority to provincial 
governments and the introduction of partial responsibility in the 
provinces by dividing tlie provincial governments into two parts, 
one responsible to the8ecretary of State and the other to the 
voters in the provinces—/.r., tlirough the establishment of 
Dyarchy in the |)roviiices. This was the way in which the Mont¬ 
ford Reforms proposed to give effect to the policy enunciated by 
the Declara tion of August 20, 1017. The Preamble of the Govern¬ 
ment of Ir.f lia Act stated this policy in clear words and also re¬ 
jected the demand of advanced nationalists in India for “Self- 
Determination” and asserted the doctrine of full i)arliamentary 
sovereignty and responsibility. It laid down :— “And whereas 
the time and manner of each advance can be determined only by 
Parliament, upon whom responsibility lies for the welfare and 
advancement of the Indian people.” 

VII 

The central proposal of the Montford Reforms then was an 
important beginning in provincial autonomy, in both senses of 
the term, i.^., in the sense of freedom from control from above 
and also in the sense of transfer of power to the people. 


1. The Report on Indian Con.stitutional Reforms, 1918, page 123. 

2. See Chapter XVII. 
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The subjects of administration and sources of income were 
divided into two classes—Central and Provincial. Among the 
central subjects the most important were :—Naval, Military and 
Aerial matters (i.e., Defence, other than Police) : Foreign Rela¬ 
tions and Relations with the Native States ; Railways (with cer¬ 
tain exceptions) Communications of military imj)ortance and 
Posts and Telegraphs, Currency and Coinage, Public Debt, Sour¬ 
ces of Imperial Revenue ; Civil and Criminal Law and Procedure ; 
Ecclesiastical Administration and All-India Services ; Central 
Institutions ol Scientific and Industrial Research; and all matters 
not snecifically declared to bo provincial subjects. In the list of 
provincial subjects the most important items were :—Local Self- 
Covernment : Education (with certain exceptions) ; Medical Ad¬ 
ministration, Sanitation and Public Health ; Public Works, such 
as Roads, Ruildings and Light Railways ; AgricultuT*e ; Develop¬ 
ment of Industries ; Excise: Civil Veterinary 1 )epartment, Fis¬ 
heries and Co-operative Societies ; Famine Relief ; Land Revenue 
Administration ; Irrigation ; Forests ; Administration of Justice, 
Police, Prisons ; Inspection of Factories and Labour Questions ; 
Provincial Borrowing ; and Agency Functions. 

This division of functions was, however, not so definite or rigid 
as in a federation. In the first instance, if any doubt arose as to 
whether a particular matter was central or i)rovincial, the ques¬ 
tion was to be decided by the Oovernor-Ceneral in (Council, 
whose decision was to be final. Secondly, the Government of 
India could declare any matter, though foiling within a central 
subject to be more of a local importance, and declare it provin¬ 
cial. Lastly, certain provincial subjects were made “subject to 
Indian Legislation” and previous permission of the Governor- 
General in Council was necessary if the provincial legislature pro¬ 
posed to legislate on such subjects. 

Similarly the sources of revenue were divided into two (dasses 
and the system of “divided heads” was abolished but to meet the 
deficit of the Central Government a system of provincial contri¬ 
butions was laid down, which, however, M^as to cease as soon as 
the Governra^t of India was able to develop its resources to 
meet its entire expenditure. 

The division of sources of revenue was carried out in accord¬ 
ance with the recommendations of the Meston Committee. Land 
Revenue and income from Excise (spirits and drugs), Irrigation, 
Forests, Stamps and Registration Fees were assigned to the pro¬ 
vinces, while Customs, Income-Tax, Railways, Post and Tele¬ 
graphs, Salt and Opium were made Imperial sources. Other 
sources were also similarly divided between tlie Central and Pro¬ 
vincial Governments. How^ever, to meet the objection of Bombay 
and Bengal partially, provision was made to give to the provinces 
25 per cent of the increment in the provincial collections under 
Income-Tax, so far as the increase was due to a growth in the 
amount of income assessed. 
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It was estimated by the Meston (bmmiltee that on the basis 
oftlie new division of sources there would be a deficit of Ks. 1)83*00 
lakhs in tlie budgt3t of the Central Government in 11)21-22. On 
the other hand, the Committee estimated that there would be a 
net increase of Rs. 18*o0 lakhs in the total income of the provin¬ 
ces. The (committee therefore, made ‘Hhe increased spending 
power” of each province as the basis for fixing its initial contri¬ 
bution to meet the ccnti'al deficit. It was recognised that this 
was not really an equitable basis and that the ideal basis was the 
“capacity to pay”. It was, therefore, proposed that the actual 
contribution should roach the ideal contributions in the course 
of seven years. In the meantime the Government of India was 
to arrange its finances in such a way as to be able to dispense 
with provincial contril)utiojis altogether as early as possible. 
The contributions, initial and standard, as fixed by the Govern¬ 
ment of India were as follo^vs :— 


Province 

1 

* Increased 
spending 
power in 
lakhs. 

Initial 
ConD'ibu- 
tion to he 
paid in 
11)21-22 
in lakhs. 

Percentage 
of Initial 
Contribution 
to the total. 

; Standard 
j)ereentage 
fixed by 
Cilovt. of 
India. 

Madras 

j • 

5.7« 

3,48 

354 

17/1)0 

Bombay 

93 

50 

H 

1 13/JK) 

i ^ 

Bengal 

1,04 

03 

fii 

1 19/90 

United 

Provinces 

j 

3,97 

2,40 

24i 

18/90 

Punjab 

2,89 

1,75 

18 

9/90 

Burma j 

2,46 

64 

6i 

‘ fU/90 

Bihar and ! 
Orissa j 

51 

Nil 

Nil 

i 

Nil 

Central ; 

Provinces 

52 

22 

2 

5/90 

Assam 

42 

15 

H 

2^/90 

Total 

18,50 

9,83 1 

1 

i 

100 ■ i 

1 

90 
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A uniform system of government was introduced in the 8 
major provinces of India named in the above table. Burma was 
excluded for the time being. However, the same system was ex¬ 
tended to Burma in 1922 and to the North-Western Frontier 
Province in 1931. They were called the “Governors' Provinces’\ 

The system of government whi ch the Montford Reforms intro¬ 
duced in eacli Governor’s Province came to be known as Dyarchy. 
The Pixn incial subjects were divided into two classes—the “Re 
served*’ and the “Transferred”. Among the transferred subjects 
wore ineJiided Local Self-Government : Education; Medical Ad- 
ministnition, Sanitation and Public Health ; Public Works ; 
Agriculture ; Development of Industries ; Excise ; and Civil Veter¬ 
inary Department, Fisheries and C/O-operative Societies. In the 
list of reserved subjects were included Finance ; Land Revenue ; 
Famine Relief; dukice. Police, Prisons, Reformatories and Crirni- 
nal I’llbes : Control of Newspapers, Printing Presses and Books ; 
Irrigation an<^l Waterways ; Inspec^tion of Factories, Mines, Elec¬ 
tricity, Gas, Boilers, Motor Vehicles, Labour Welfare and Indus¬ 
trial Disputes ; Excluded Areas and Ihiblic Services ; and Agency 
Functions, d’lie responsibility for the proper administration of 
the “reserved*’ subjects was retained by the Act of 1919 with the 
people of England through the Secretary of St ate and tlie British 
I\ariiament ; while the responsibility for the good governmemt of 
the “transferred** subjects was handed over to the voters in the 
pi*ovin(*es through the provincial legislative (councils. Under 
those (jircianstanees it was not possible to free the Provincial 
Governments from the control from above altogether—it was only 
in the case of the “transferred” subjects that there was any real 
relaxation of control by the Secretary of State and the Govern¬ 
ment of India. 

1’he Joint Select (’ommittee had laid down that “no statutory 
divestment of control” w^as “cither necessary or desirable” so far 
as the administratidn of reserved subjects was concerned. It, 
however, suggested the grow^th of a convention to the effect that 
“where the provincial government and the legislature are in 
agreement, their views should ordinarily be allowed to prevail’ ^ 
and that the Government of India and the Seeretary of State 
should refrain from interfering in such cases except perhaps to 
safeguard the interests of the central subjects. In the case of the 
transferred subjects the Joint Select Committee had recommended 
that the control from above “should be restricted in future within 
the narrowest possible limits.”* Statutory rules were framed for 
the purpose according to which the powers of superintendence, 
direction and control vested in the Governor-General in Council 
were to be exercised only for the following purposes :— 

(J) To safeguard the administration of central subjects ; 


1, Miikherjee : The India* Constitution, Part 11, page 524. 
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(2) to decide fjuestioiis arising between two provinces, in 
cases where the provinces concerned failed to arrive at an agree¬ 
ment ; and 

(3) to safeguard the due exercise and performance of any 
powers and duties possessed by, or imposed on the (Jovemor- 
General in C/Ouncil under, or in connection with, or for the pur¬ 
poses of, the following provisions of the Act, namely S. 29 A, 
S. 39 (lA), Part VII A, or of any rules made by, or with the sanc¬ 
tion of the Secretary of State.’'* 

The Secretary of State for India could exercise his powers of 
superintendence,'direction and control in addition to the three 
cases already stated in the two following cases as w^ell :— 

(4) “to safeguard imperial interests” ; and 

(t5) '‘to determine the position of the Government of India 
in respect of cpieslions arising between India and other parts of 
the Empire.”- 

The Devolution Rules thus limited the control of the Govern¬ 
ment of India and the Secretary of State over the transferred 
subjects to a few specified cases. However, in actual f)ractice, 
the control or influence of the Secretary of State extended through 
the Public Services and the Finance Department to the whole 
transferred sphere. The members of the AlMndia Services who 
actually ran the transferred departments were not under the con¬ 
trol of ministers. They had direct access to the Governor and 
their interests were protected by the Secretary of State. 7'he 
control of the Finance Department, w liich was a reserved subject, 
over the transferred sphere was very great in practice. Tims the 
Govemraent of India and the Secretary of State could exercise 
indirectly a great deal of influence ovhr the whole transferred 
sphere. 

Returning to the subject of relaxation of control over the 
Provincial Governments it should be pointed out that the Devolu¬ 
tion Rules provided for financial and legislative devolution as 
well. To begin with the relaxation of financial control ; -The 
provinces were given the power to frame their budgets subject to 
provision of supplying information on certain points to the 
Government of India. As already stated the provinces were 
assigned separate sources of revenue ; they were also given the 
power of levying fresh taxes—without previous permission in the 
case of new taxes detailed in schedule I. For other new taxes 


1. Saprn ; The Indian Constitution, page 21-22. The Sections of the 
Act referred to in the Rule (Rule 49 of the Devolution Rules) relate to 
the fulfillintr of contracts, particularly in relatif)n to appointments and 
provincial loans raised through the High Commissioner, etc. 

Horne : The Political System of British India, page 92, 
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permission of the Government of India was still considered neces¬ 
sary. The i)rovincial governments were also pemiitted to raise 
loans in the open market on the security of provincial revenues 
for capital expenditure on works of lasting public utilit 3 ^, for irri¬ 
gation works, for famine relief, etc. Rut for each loan—with the 
amount definitely fixed, the rate at whiesh the loan was to be 
issued, and the arrangements propo.sed for its repayment—sanc¬ 
tion of the Government of India was required. No rules were 
laid down for the relaxation of control over the expenditure of 
the reserved de 2 »artments but in the case of the e.xpenditure on 
the transferred departments .statutorjr rules were framed to relax 
the control of the Seeretaiy of State and the Government of India 
—in i>laoe of which the control of provincial legislatures was sub¬ 
stituted. However provi.sion was made by the Devolution Rules 
to safeguard the salaries, pensions and other emoluments of the 
public services and the right to purchase the stores from the 
United Kingdom. 

Proceeding to the subject of legislative devolution it should 
be pointed out that the -Government of India Act, 1919, gave 
power to the jnovincial legislatures to make laws for the peace 
and good government of the province. No previous sanction of 
the Governor-General was necessary to legislate on jnoviucial sub- 
jecits except in the case of those provincial subjects which were 
subject to Indian legislation. However, previous sanction of the 
Governor-General was recpiired in a number of other cases, such 
as, legislation on csntral subjects, legislation to imjiose new taxes 
not included in the ajiproved list, legislation to alter or repeal 
Acts made before 1919 by any authority other than the provincial 
legislature, and legislation to alter or repeal Acts made by the 
Government of India since 1919. 

The Governors were also required to reserve certain kinds of 
Bills passed by the provincial legislature for the consideration of 
tt;,e Governor-General ; and the Act of 1919 also gave power to 
tl\e Governor-^neral to veto any Bill pissed by a provincial 
legislature. 

The Government of India Act, 1919, and the Devolution 
Rules made under it, did not thus make the provincial govern¬ 
ments fully autonomous. On the other hand, provincial govern¬ 
ments were still required to pa^"^ due obedience to the orders of 
the Governor-General in Council and to keep the Government of 
India “constantly and diligenHy” informed of their proceedings 
and of other important matter-s. Nevertheless an important step 
had been taken towards provincial autonomj\ But perhaps of 
still greater significance was the next step taken by the Montford 
Reforms— mz., that of introducing a system of partial responsi¬ 
bility in eight (later ten) jirovincos. The government of each 
Governor’s Province was divided into two parts—the Governor In 
Council in charge of the “Reserved Departments” and the GoVfer- 
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nor acting with Ministers in charge of the “Transferred Depart- 
ments'’-~each part accountable to se})arate and distinct sets of 
people—the British electors in the one case and the prov in(?ial 
voters in the other. 

As was stated by the Joint Select Committee the (jiovernor 
was the pivot of the new system of provincial government. He 
was appointed foi* a term of fiye years by His Majesty by Warr¬ 
ant under the Royal Sign Manual- usually from among public 
men in England in the f:ase of the tl)ree presidencies and ordi¬ 
narily from among the senior men in the public service in the 
case of the other five jirovinces. In the latter case prev ious con¬ 
sultation with the Covernor-Ceneral was recpiired by Statute. 
The members of the Executive Council were also appointed by 
His Majesty for five years and on a salaiy fixed by the Act itself. 
The maximum number of members of the Executive Council w^as 
fixed by the Government of India Act at four, but it was the opi¬ 
nion of the J oint Select Committee that it w ould not be neces¬ 
sary to appoint more than tw o persons in most of the j)rovinces. 
It was provided by statute that at least one member of the Coun¬ 
cil must be a civilian of not less than 12 years’standing. No 
statutory jrrovision was however made for the appointment of 
Indians to the Executive Council, but it was understood that one 
of the two members must be a non-official Indian. In case two 
Europeans were appointed to tlie Executive Council, the Joint 
Select Committee recommended the appointment of two non¬ 
official Indians as well. 

Ministers were appointed by the Governor from among non¬ 
official gentlemen w'ho should either be elected members of the 
local legislature or should become elected members wn'thin six 
months of tlieir appointment; and wffio, in the words of the Joint 
Select Committee, should be enjoying the confidence of the Legis¬ 
lative Council and be capable of leading it. The status of the 
Ministers w^as to be the same as that of the Executive Councillors 
and they were to be paid the same salary as that given to the 
members of the Executive Council—subject, of course, to the 
v^ote of the Legislative Council which may lower it, if it considers 
necessary. Tlie Act provided that “any minister so appointed 
sliall hold office during...[the Governor’s] pleasure.”* No maxi¬ 
mum number was fixed by statute in the case of the ministers 
but it was pointed out by the Joint Select Committee “that in 
no province w ill there be Jieed of less than two ministers, while 
in some, more will be required.”- Provision was also made in 
the Act for the appointment of Council Secretaries at the discre- 


1. Miikh(!rje(3 : The Indian Constitution, Part I, page 228. “A per¬ 
son holding office during pjeasure can be removed without any reason 
for his removal being assigned.” Ibid, page 229. 

2. Ibid, page ol2. 
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tion of the Governor to assist members of the Executive Council 
and the Ministers in a similar way as the Parliamentary Under¬ 
secretaries in England. Council Secretaries were to be appointed 
from among the non-ofiicial members of the Legislative Council 
and they were to be paid such salaries as \rere voted by the 
(Council. 

The administration of the “restuved’' sul)jects was to be 
carried on by the (jJovornor-in-Council ac(;ording to rules made by 
the (Jovernor. In cases of difl'erenco of opinion in the Executive 
Council matters weie to be decided by majority vote. If the 
Council w^as equally divided the presiding gentleman had the 
right to give a second or the casting vote. However, the Gover¬ 
nor w'Ms given by statute the power of over-riding the decision of 
the niajority of liis Council, if, in his opinion, “the safety, tran¬ 
quillity or interests of his province or of any part thereof “were 
essentially affected.”^ 

According to the (Jovernment of India Act, 1919, the ad¬ 
ministration of the transferred subjects w as to be carried on by 
the Governor on the advice of his ministers, but he had the right 
to disregard the advice tendered by the ministers and to act as 
he deemed lit. The ministers, on the other hand, had the option 
of resigning. “In the Iasi resort the Governor can always dis¬ 
solve lus legislative council and choose new^ ministers after a fresh 
election ; but if tins course is adoided” the Joint Select Com¬ 
mittee had hoped, “that the Governor wo’ll find himself in a posi¬ 
tion to accept'’ the view's of his new ministers “regarding 
the issue wdiich forced the dissolution.”^ However, in cases of 
emergenc\', which liad to be (Wtified and intimated to the 
(Jovernor-Gem)ral, the (Governor possessed the powder of not filling 
rainistei'ial vacancies and of resuming himself temporarily the 
administration of the trausfcrj*ed subjects. This power w^is 
reinforced ))y the 2 )rovision made by the rules in this connection 
by which the G()vernor-( general, with the previous sanction of 
the Secretary of State, was authorised to revoke or suspend the 
transfer of a provincial subject for a definite period. 

It is no doubt strange that the Montford Reforms should 
have made no provision for th(? joint or cabinet meetings of 
ministers. Tlie Instrument of Instriudions issued to the Governors 
did not recjuire the Governor of a province to consult the minis¬ 
ters together or to convene cabinet iiu'etiiigs of ministers. Under 
the Act the ministers were to be api)ointed separately by the 
Governor and were to bo responsible individually to the legisla¬ 
ture. It was left entirely to the discretion of the Governor 
whether to choose his ministers from members of one political 


1. JVluklie;*jo^- • Indian Constitution, Parti, jiago 226. 

2. Ibidf Part I I, pag<:? 512. 
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party or from members of more than one party or even from 
gentlemen who belonged to no particular part 3 ^ at all, and also 
whether he would consult them together or separatelj\ It was 
left to the ministers to establish the practice of acting in concert 
by resigning in a body when one of them Juul been forced to 
resign. It is no doubt true that the Joint Select Committee had 
expected the ministers “to act in concert together” and had 
recommended that this “should be recognised on the face of the 
Bill,”^ but nothing was actually done in. this connection. The 
Instrument of Instructions however provided that the Governor 
should act as a guide to his ministers and advise them in regard 
to their relations with the Legislative Council and to support 
them generally as far as possible. He was to keep them in office 
so long as he was not convinced that thev had lost the confi¬ 
dence of the Council. 

The Government of each province was thus divided into two 
parts and the sphere of each part was clearly demarcated. Cases 
of doubt, as to whether any particular matters belonged to the 
reserved or to the transferred departments, were to be settled by 
the Governor, w'hose decision was to be final. However, there 
was one subject which was kept common. It was finance. It 
concerned both the parts equally, and on it depended to a large 
extent the efficient w orking of the two parts. 

The Devolution Rules provided for the distribution of the 
revenues between the reserved and the transferred subjects by 
an agreement betw^een the two parts of the Government. The 
Joint Select Committee %vas confident “that ordinarilj^ there 
would be no difficulty in arriving at an agreed solution”—“the 
problem can readily be solved by the simple process of common- 
sense and reasonable give and-takc.” However, in cases of 
difference the Governor was given the power “to make an alloca¬ 
tion of revenue and balances between the reserved and the trans¬ 
ferred subjects.” During the period the Governor's order of 
allocation was in force any increase of revenue due to the im¬ 
position of fresh taxation was to go to that part of the Govern¬ 
ment which had initiated the tax. Proposals for borrowing or for 
additional taxation were to be considered joiiitl}' but the deci¬ 
sions on them were to be made by each part separately . 

Such then w^as the scheme of dyarchy introduced by the 
Montford Reforms. The Joint Select Committee has given a 
picture of the manner in which, in their ojnnion, it should be 
worked. In regard to all important matters—those which were 
not to be disposed of departmentally—“the Committee conceive 
that the habit should be carefully fostered of joint deliberation 
between the members of the Executive Council and the Ministers, 
sitting under the chairmanship of the Governor. There cannot 
be too much mutual advice and consultation on such subjects 

1. Mukherjoe : The Indian Constitution, Part II, page 513. 
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but once the consultation was over, the decisions should be 
made separately—so that the responsibility for each act and 
proceeding of the government should be definite and clear. 

The success of this novel experiment rested on the central 
figure of the Covernor. According to the Instrument of Instruc¬ 
tions he was to be responsible to Parliament for maintaining 
“the standards of good administration and to further all changes 
tending to make India fitted for self-government.’'- In the 
opinion of the Joint Select Committee lie was “to hold the 
balance between divergent policies and different ideals, and to 
prevent discord and friction.”- He was to act as the “guide, 
friend and philosojiher” of the ncw% untried ministers. He was 
to advise, warn and encourage them but was to allows them to 
make their own decisions and thus give them the opportunity of 
learning by making mistakes. On him was the duty laid by 
the Instrument of Instructions of “maintaining the safety ajn'd 
tranquillity of his province” and of preventing religious and racial 
conflicts; of j)rotecting the interests of Muslims and other 
minorities ; of securing the advancement of the depressed, back¬ 
ward and aboriginal tribes ; of “safeguarding the legitimate 
interests of the Europeans and Anglo-Indians”; ofx>rotecCng 
the rights and i)rivileges of the members of the Public Services ; 
of preventing unfair discrimination in commercial and industrial 
matters ; and of’ sijeiiig that the interests of the general public 
do not suffer by the grant of monopoly or special privileges to 
any private undertaking. To discharge these responsibilities 
Covernors were given extensive powers. They could override 
their councils ; they could dismiss their ministers ; they could 
temporarily suspend dyarchy ; iliey could veto legislation ; they' 
could certify measures and expenditure relating to reserved de¬ 
partments and get them passed in spite of their rejection by the 
legislature. 


VIII 

With the decision to introduce responsible government in 
the provinces the question of the reform of the legislatures as¬ 
sumed great imi)ortance. The Montford Report did not favour 
the proposal to establish second chambers in the provinces but 
proposed that “there should be in each province an enlarged 
legislative council, differing in size and composition from pro¬ 
vince to province, with a substantial elected majority, elected 
by direct francliise, with such communal and sjiecial representa¬ 
tion as may be necessary.”® 


J. Mukhorjee : The? Iridian Coiistitutiun, Part T, page 216. 

2. Ibid, Part 11, pages 513 and 514. 

‘3. Report on Indian Constitutional Kcvforrns, 1918, page 146. 
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According to the Rules IVanied under the Government of 
India Act, the strength of the legisUitive councils in the 

Governor's Proviiu^es was fixed as follows Bengal B5!); Bombay 
111 ; Madras 127 ; United iToviiKes 12:J : the Punjab 9M ; Bihar 

and Orissa i0:> ; Central Provinces 70 ; and Assam Chi .-in all 

819, It was recommended by the Montford Report that not 
more than 20 per cent of the members should he official and not 
less than 70 per cent elected. Some of tlu' members were to be 
nominated non-officials mainly to give representation to certain 
classes and interests which were not otherwise represented. 
These recommendations were aceepled by the Joint Select 
Committee and the Parliament and effeirt \sas given to them by 
the Rules framed under the <:iovernnK‘nl of India Act, 1919. 

The system of elections reeoniinended by the Montford 
Report was a dii*ect one and was to bo based on as broad a 
franchise as possible. It was however to provide for the sepa¬ 
rate representation of certain communities and special interests 
by means of communal and special oh'ctorates. The authors 
of the Montford Report \\ cre convinced t hat sejiaralo communal 
electorates wore injurious to the development of responsible 
government, to the growili of civic sense in the peojile and to 
the progrcjss of the bcickward communities. 1'lie\' were bound 
to stereotype the relations existing between members of the 
different communities and to perjieluale the bacjkward condition 
of the minorities by removing all incentives to s(*lf-exertion and 
progress. All the same Mr. Montagu and J^ord Chelmsford felt 
it necessary to maintain them in the case of Mohammedans 
mainly on account of the pledges given to them at the time of 
the Morley-Minto Reforms. But they w jote, “we see no reason 
to set up communal n'juesentation for Mohammedans in any 
province where tliey form inajoritv of the votei s.”^ Other com¬ 
munities natnraily jjress(‘d the Montagu Mission to extend the 
system to them as well “the Sikhs in the Punjab, the non- 
Brahmiiis in Madras |although in that presidency they actually 
constitute a uiajorityl, the Indian Christians, the Anglo-Indians, 
the Europeans, and the Lingayat community in Bombay'*’- all 
pressed their claims. Tiie autliors of the Montford Report were 
opposed to a gfuieral extension of the communal system and 
rejected the demands of these comimmities, with one exception 
—^from whom they felt “it is inexpedient to withhold the conces¬ 
sion. The 8ikhs in th(> Ihnijab are a distinct and important 
people ; they supply a gallant and valuable element to the 
Indian Army ; but they are everywhere in a minority, and ex¬ 
perience has shown that they go virtually unrepresented. To 
the Sikhs, therefore, and to them alone, w^o propose to extend 
the system already adopted in the case of Mohammedans."^ But 


1. The Kepori on Indian Constitutional Reforms, J91S, page 149. 

2. Ibid, page 150. 
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once the principle was accepted in the case of the Muslims and 
the Sikhs, it was impossible to den>' it to the other communities 
and the Franchise (■ommittec recommended the extension of 
communal electorates to Indian Ohrislians in Madras, to 
Europeans in Madras, 15omba,\, Bengal, the United Provinces 
and Bihar and Oi'issa, and to Anglo-Indians in Madras and 
Bengal. The Joint Select Committee considered the (daims of 
the non-Brahmins in Madras and tJie Marathas in Bombay also 
favourably and recommended reservation of seats for them in 
plural member constituen(?ies. 

Thus, the rules framed under the (k)\ t‘rnmeiit of India Act, 
1919, gave separate communal electorates to the Muslims, Sikhs, 
Indian (Jiristians, Euro|ieans and Anglo-Indians and reservation 
of seats in plural-Jiiember constituencies to the non-Brahmins and 
the Marathas. They also made provision for the s]>eeial repre¬ 
sentation of the landlords, commerce and industry, ])lanting and 
mining inteiests, and the universities by means of s|>ec‘al eonsti- 
tuencies. ih’ovision was made foj* tiie representation of the 
depressed classes, labour, etc., througli nomination. But no 
provision was made for tJic representation of women, as the 
matter was considered too dedicate to he decided by foreigners : 
it w’^as loft to the decision of the reformed eouiuads tiiemselves. 

Still one moie distinction was made for jmrposes of election 
in the new' constitution. It was between town and eounitry, 
between ui ban and rural constituencies. The (h)vernment of 
India was dissatisfied wiih the treatment of the (picstion by the 
Francjhisc? (^ommitt(H\ They w rote in their Fifth Dispatch : 
“The point is an important one and requires reasoned treatment. 
After icligion and race, the boundary between town and country 
is the greatest dividing line* that runs through llie Indian people. 
It corresponds (dosely with the division between progress and 
conservatism ; between English eduealk>n and veTiiacular ; bet¬ 
ween experience of seU-government and Jack of such experience ; 
between tht^ existence of newspapers, ]>iofessions, I>ar, libraries, 
societies, etc., and their absence/'^ The ajgument ought to have 
led the Government of India to pro|)ose a large increase in urban 
representation. According to tJicir own statement the urban 
classes were thus the liltest to send membeis to the (k)uncils and 
also to supply candidates to rural aj’oas. But the Government 
of India desired more pliant and conservative Councils and they 
recommended a heavy reduction in the seats assigned by the 
Franchise Committee to urban areas. 

The Joint Select Committee also favoured an incjrease in the 
representation of the rural areas. 


1. Mukhorjee : The Indian Constitution, Part 11, page 404, 
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Before giving the number of seats actually assigned by the 
Rules of July 20, 1920 to various communities, interests etc., two 
facts may be mentioned, (1) that the authorities accepted the 
Lucknow Pact of December 1916 for allocating the Muslim seats 
in the various provinces ; and (2) thdft the tiovernor was given 
power to nominate two (in the cax«c of Assam, one) experts as 
ordinary members for the time being for each important Bill, to 
help the Council in dealing with the measure. In the following 
tables an attempt has been made to give the relevant figures 
in regard to the composition of the legislative councils in the 
various provinces :— 


1. Table showing the comjiosition of the various provincial 
legislative councils :— 


Legislative 
Council of:— 

Nominated 

members 

Elected Members. 

Total No. of Members 

Through General 
Constituencies 

Through Com¬ 
munal Electro- 
rate.s. 

Tlirough 
Special Cons- 
1 ituencies. 

—^“ 

‘IS i 

i 

.S 

O ' .1. . cc 

O 

Muslim 

Sikh. 

Indian Christian 
European 

Anglo-Indian 

Total 

Landlord 
Univei’Mty 
Commerce etc., 
Total 

Total number of 
elected mem¬ 
bers. 

1. 

Madras ... 

23 6 29 

65 

13...; 5 1 

1 ] 20 

6 1 613 98 

! i 

127 

2. 

Bombay ... 

20 5 25 

46 

27:...;.. 2 

... 29 

3 J 711 86 

111 

3. 

Bengal ... 

20 6 26 

46 

39...... 5 

2 ; 46 

5 11521; 113 

139 

4. 

United 




; i 




Provinces 

\Hi 523 

60 

29...... 1 

30 

6 1; 310 100 

123 

5. 

Punjab ... 

16 622 

20 

321121...... 

44 

4 1; 2 7; 71 

93 

6. 

Bihar & 



i 


: 1 . ; 



Orissa ... 

20 7 27 

48 

18...;...; 1 

L.i 19 

5 1' 3 9 76 

i ! 

103 

7. 

Central 

' ; 


1 1 ; 


i ; M 



Provinces 

10 6:16 

40 


:...; 7 

3 li 3 7 ; 54 

1 : 

70 

8, 

Assam ... 

9 514 

21 

12 |...,..:... 

i 

■...; 12 

... .. 6; 6' 39 

53 
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2. Table showing 1 lio division between Urban and Rural 
Constituencies :— 


Legislative 
Council of:— 

Through 

Urban consliliiencios 

Through 

Rural constituencies 

Total 

a 

■x; 

.S ^ 

1 

■ ' 

SC 

D 

a 

ao 

Sikh 

Non-Muslim 

Pd 

Urban 

& 

Rural 




o 

o 

rr. 

o 

H 


1. Miidras. 

2 


9 : 

11 

11 

... 50 

07 

78 

2. Bombay. 

5 


11 

10 

22 

... 35 

57 

73 

3. Bengal. 

6 


11 

17 

33 

... 35 

08 

85 

4. United 
Provinces. 

4 


8 

12 

25 

... 52 

77 

8y 

5. Punjab* 

5 

1 

7 ; 

13 

27 

M 13 

51 

64 

(i. Bihar & 
Orissa... 

3 


() 

9 

15 

... 42 

57 

66 

7. Central 
Provinces. 

1 


9 

10 

6 

... 31 , 

37 

47 

8. Assam. 

... 

:*•• 

... 

1 

12 

|... :20: 

32 

33 


The legislative councils in the provinces wx*re thus considerably 
enlarged and made more nipresentative of the various communi¬ 
ties and interests. 1'he proportion of elected members was made 
very much higher ; they wove everywhere in a substantial major¬ 
ity. In all the councils taken together they formed 77*8^ per cent, 
of the total number. However the new* councils could not be 
called democratic or really reiuesentative of the pe ople as such. 
The franchise, although it\vas made direct was kept very narrow. 
The number of persons who were enfranchised in 1920'was only 
5*3 millions out of a total population of 241*7 millions or just over 
2 per cent, of the people,-^ or 8*8 per cent, of the males over 
20 years of age. Tlie percentage of voters to the adult male 

1. Mukherjee : The Indian Constitution, Parti, page 310, 

2, India in 1922-23, Chart facing page .73. 
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populalion varied from piovinct' to ])rov ineo -it. was highest in 
the United Proviru^es, 11 *8, and lowest in Bihar and Orissa, IIDd 

The rjiialifKjations for the voter varied fiom province to pro¬ 
vince : and in nrhan, rural and landlord constituencies, but the 
discpialifieations were the same in all cases, namely that a person 
who (a) was not a Britisll subject ; or (b) was a female ; or (c) had 
been adjudged by a conipetent court to be of unsound mind ; or 
(d) was under 21 \'(‘ars of age, was not ent itled to hav(^ his name 
entered on the electoral roll. fVrson.s eonvicted of a criminal 
oftenoe punishable with impi’isonment for a term exceeding six 
months, or of corrupt ])ractices were disqualified for live yeap. 
The Local tTOvernmeni was (unpoAven^d to remove* the last dis¬ 
qualification and also discpialitication (a) in the case of the sub¬ 
jects and riileis of Indian States. 'The provincial legislatun^s had 
the power to admit women to the \a»te by means of a special reso¬ 
lution to that efieot. 

If a person was not disqualified and possessed the qualifica¬ 
tions prescribed for eacli type of constituern^y he was entitled to 
have his name registered on the electoral roll of the constituency 
for whicli he was cpialitied. The (|ualilications jjreseribed for 
voters in general constituencies weie as follows Residence in 
the constituency during the previous twelve months and either 
payment of municipal taxes, «*imoimting, in most cases, to not less 
than Rs. 3*-^ per annum ; or (b) occupation or ownership of a house 
of the annual rental value of Rs, per annum in the majority 
of the provinces ; or (c) assessment to income-tax on an annual 
income of not less than Rs. 2,000 in the case of urban constituen¬ 
cies ; and in rural constituencies, the holding of agricultural land 
assessed at an annual value, as a rule, of R.s. 10 to Rs. fiO per 
annum.* Military service was also regarded as a (qualification for 
the vote in aO provinces and persons holding the office of lambar- 
dar or A-illagc Jieadman Avere also entitled to vote in the Punjab 
and the Conli*al Provinces. The chief qualifications for the \^ote 
in a landhold(irs’ constituency was the posse'siori of a landed 
estate assessed to land revenue varying from Rs. 500 (in the case 
of the Punjab) to Rs. 5,000 (in the case of the United Provinces^. 
In the university constituencies all graduates of over seven years’ 
standing were given the vote. For other special constituencies 
the members of the respective associations organised to protect 
special interests—such as Chambers of (-ommerce, Millowners’ 
Associations, Planters’ Associations, etc.,—were given the vote. 


1. Report of the Rofonris Knquiry (Mnrldiman) ComTnitiee, 1924, 
page 129. 

2. The amount fixed in fhe large cm’ ties- Calcutta, Bombay and 
Madras—was very mueh higher. 

3. Considerably ]t»wer amounts wore fixed for Mohammedans in 
Bengal, and in Bihar and Orissa. 

4. In the United Provinces, tlie amount was Rs. 25 per annum. 
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No special ({Maliliftalinns wcm-o rofjiiired from tlio caiuJidatos 
seeking ion to the jam ineial I(*gislalures, except that they 
M’^erenot less than 25 years of age and wore voters or Cjnalitied to 
be voters in t h(‘ (ionstituency' for which t liev were standing provid¬ 
ed they did not possojss the di.ajualilications. In adflition to the 
disqualilications mentioned in tJie ease of (‘lectors tlune were 
some others -such as insolvency or dismissal or- suspension from 
legal practice et(\- wliich w(‘re also presc-rilred in the ease of 
candidates. 

Flaho. ate rules wc're laid down for the holding of elections 
and for seemring th(>ii- pur-ily. Slringcmt prox ision.s were made 
by legislation for putting clown t he iis(‘ of (iornipt jn-acticcs. 
Arrangements wine made for tlrc^ sedthnnent of election disputes 
by Commissioners apjrointed by the (Jovernor for the piirposi^. 
(3rders of the (JoVernor, wliich were, to be in accordance with the 
report of the Commissioners, were to bes liual. 

The new legislative councils w(U*e thus elected bodies though 
the s^^stem ofidection was not pundy territorial. The official 
element though small and in a. diffinite minority was not unim¬ 
portant. It could wield great influence with the hel|) of nomi- 
natc^i members and membius ekadiul through special a,nd com¬ 
munal electorates. 

The h^gislativc couiudl in a (iovei rror’s province was consti¬ 
tuted for thi*ee years ; but it could be dissolved earlier, if the exi¬ 
gencies of parliamentary go\'or*nmeiit made it necessary. The life 
of the council (M)u1(1 also he e.xtended by the Covermor under 
special cii-cumstances up to a maximum jjcriod of one year. The 
Governor was given tire pow^cu* of summoning, jn*oroguing, and 
dissolving the couni?!! and of fixing the time and fdac^e of its m(?et- 
ings. The Governor was how-cAcr debarred fi'orn becoming a 
member of the legislaiivr* council although he had the right to 
address it. The Goveimoi--w^as to appoint the IVesident of the 
council for the first four years and to confirm the election of the 
Vice-Pri^sident. 

The legislative council w as given the general pow^or of mak¬ 
ing laws for the peace and good go^’ernment of thi^ province ; but 
this power was (‘ircumscribed in a number of ways. In the first 
instance, as already staled,'* the Devolution Rules rixjuired pre¬ 
vious sanction of thii Governor-General in several (*ases. Secondly, 
the Governbr w^as given the })ower, tl'rougli certification, of pass¬ 
ing legislation which he cojisidcrcd essential fer the discharge of 


1. Kesidential quLilificatiuii.s were imposed on the candidates only 
in the three j)rovincea of Bombay, the Punjab and the Central Provinces. 

2. The Mont ford Report had recoinmendiHl tliat the Gover?ior 
should himself bo tlio President and that tiio Vicc Pnjsident should also 
be an official as far as possible. 

3. See page 292-21)3 Supra, 
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fiis responsibilities for tlio administration of reserved siibjects^in 
spite of its rejection by the legislative coancil. Thirdly, the Go¬ 
vernor was empowered to stop, at any stage, the consideration of 
a bill or a part of a bill on the gronnrl that it affected the safety 
or tranquillity of the province or any part thereof. And, lastly, 
there w as the ])o\ver of vetoing Bills, passed by the legislative 
council, vested both in the Governor and the Governor-General— 
and also of returning measures to the Council for reconsideration. 
In addition, the Crown had the power of disallowing any Act of 
provincial legislature. These wore serious limitations on the legis¬ 
lative powers of the pro\ incial legislatures ; but some of them 
were inherent in the ver\' conception of Dyarchy. 

The Montford Report examined a number of methods of en¬ 
abling the Governor in (bimcil to secure necessary legislation for 
reserved departments and ultimately recommended the constitu¬ 
tion of Grand Committees, w ith official majority for the purpose. 
But the Joint Select Committee rejected the plan of the Grand 
Committees because it w^as thought that thc\v w^ould perpetuate 
the evils of the ''official bloc?'’, obscure the responsibility of the 
Governor-in-Council and Avould not enable the Governor to secure 
legislation in a crisis. 1'he Committee, therefore, })roposed to 
make the responsibility direct and clear by empowering the Go¬ 
vernor to pass *'cssentiar' legislation on his sole responsibility in 
case the legislative coimci] refused to do so. "Acts passed on his 
sole responsibility should be reserved by t)ie Governor-General 
for His Majesty’s pleasure and be laid before Parliament. "This 
was done by clause 13 of the Government of India Act, 1919.^ 

Similar provision w^as made in the Act in regard to the ex¬ 
penditure on reserved subjects and expenditure in cases of emer¬ 
gency. The Government of India Act, 1919 roejuired the presen¬ 
tation of tlio Financial Statement to the legislative council each 
year and the making of proposals for the appropriation otthe 
revenue in the form of demand for grants. "The Council may 
assent, or refuse its assent, to a demand ; or may reduce the 
amount therein referred to......"^ inovided that :—(a) the local 

government shall have the power to restore any item relating to 
a reserved subject, if the Governor certifies that the expenditure 
is essential to the discharge of his resi)onsibility for the subject, 
(b) "the Governor shall have the powder in cases of emergency to 
authorise such expenditure as may be in his opinion necessary for 
the safety or tranquillity of the province, or for the carrying on 
of any department”®, and (c) that all proposals for appropriation 
of revenues shall be made on the recommendation of the Gover¬ 
nor alone. 

The financial powers of the legislative councils were still fur¬ 
ther restricted by clause IT (3) of the Act of 1919, which required 

1. India in 1919, pages 242 and 243. 

2. Ibzd, page 240. 

3. /bul, page 241. 
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that the proposals relating to the following heads of expenditure 
shall not be submitted to the Councils :— 

(i) contributions payable by the local government to the 
GJovernor-General in Council ; and 

(ii) interest and sinking fund charges on loans ; and 

(iii) expenditure of which the amount is prescribed by or under 

any law ; and 

(iv) salaries and pensions of persons appointed by or with the 
approval of His Majesty or by the Secretary of State in 
Council ; and 

(v) salaries of judges of the High Court of the province and 
of the Advocate-(3eneraL 

The members of the legislative councils had the right to ask 
cpiestions, move resolutions, make motions of adjournment and 
of no-confidence in the ministers, and to introduce bills, subject 
to the Standing Rules of the Council—which imposed certain res^ 
trictions in the interest of the proper conduct and for the safety 
and tranquillity of the province. 

The provincial legislative councils were to conduct business, 
in accordance with the Rules of Business which were framed by 
the (government of India like the other rules made under the Act 
of’ 1019. Those Rules were supplemented by Standing Orders 
made originally by Covernorsdn-Counci I but subject to alteration 
or amendment by the Councils themselves. The Rules of Busi¬ 
ness provide for the appointment of Standing Committees of the 
Legislature to enable the members to come in close touch with 
actual problems of Government. They are purely advisory bodies 
and their purpose is chiefly educative. Among them the most 
important is the Finance Committee which advises on all projects 
for new expenditure. Separate and distinct from it is the Com¬ 
mittee on Public Accounts which must be appointed in every 
province under the Rules of Business and whose constitution and 
functions have been carefully defined by the Rules. It is presid¬ 
ed over by the Finance Member and consists of not more than 
12 members including the Chairman, of whom not less than 2/3rd8 
are elected by the non-official members of the legislative ormncil 
on a system of proportional representation. The? Committee is 
to examine the audit and appropriation accounts, to make sure 
if the money voted has been spent according to the wishes of the 
legislature and it is to submit the report of its scrutiny to the 
Council. The legislature is thus able to see as to wliether its 
decisions are properly carried out or not. 

Such then w^ere the changes made by the Government of 
India Act, 1919, in the provincial sphere. They constituted the 
first step on the road to responsible government. Provision was 
made in the Act itself for the appointment of a Statutory Com¬ 
mission, ten years after, consisting of such persons as were approv- 
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’ed HrmsosMj^P&iJaftifertt’ aaid’ 'rtfs MajfsBtyj'' 'Hd 

quire into the working of tho’^yst^'df > jgok^'ei'hlilra^rt!, 

^ qduc^on.^4.f>M'4«*>TclQptnont -qf representative < institiitions, 
in British India, and ipattenf eonneoted therewith'^^ r! 'Bhe Com¬ 
mission wift^ to r^ppft “,a§,t,QiyfhqtJfip*' apd-te wh it extent it ja de¬ 
sirable to patahlish tlie principle pf ijespohsible government,; to 
ekfehd, modify, ■ oir ’^fettiiit' the idej^eO cif resdoHsiblh .government, 
then existing therein, including the question'’ whOthei* the esta¬ 
blishment of sdeohd'ehambers of the local Icgislatuiies is orik not 
desirablfeV--and also upon '“any^ other matter iaftecting British 
India and the province's”, whiish mav be referred to it by His 

-lyiajeaty.?. - 


A IthOiigh it was made 'clear*, by - the ' Mdlitford' Report that 
there was ho intention'f o introduce respo risibility or Walter't|iO 
charheter of the jgbyeinmmit. at the cchtre, it whs not possible tO 
leave things a^ 'they .w'ere at' the centre either jn India or.'ih 
England; The Montford Reforms, therefore, oaiTied bht cerMh 
changes in the machinery of gOVeiTfttibht at the centre Iroth'ih 
India ahd in England'and also dealt'with tlfe question of the 

S Wic, services in India and the problem of relationshii» with the 
dian States.'. " *;• ; 

,, TW PecIaratioh of August IPI .7, had lumoupcbd, that the 
policy of, the British Goyqynuiput was of!‘increasing,association 
of In^li^s in eypj bfap.cli.of the-admihistration”. The Montfprd 

Repdpf, hoWbveyj ftoiWJded a. note olyyarhing.: ‘‘There nhist.ho no 
sqch siiddeu swamping of apy- service! with, any new elejuent tlmt 
its whpl®, character. suffers;*a t«ipid alteration” and,thqnumber 
of Indiana rectuite'di year,by year should! be such , “as the existi^ 
memht^ of the .eeryice will ,be .able , to train ip,an .adequate 
manner’and tp-m^'pirewdtU the, spirit of the w)K)le”^llt was.therer 
fore opposed, thut for those seryie®®: that were still recruited ih 
England definite .percentage; pf recruitment to be made, in 
India” .be fi;?ed, .Ear. instuhee,. in the case, of the Indian Civil 
Service, ‘!‘33% qf the superior posts sliould be recmited.jih;Indm’‘’-f 
The rate of Indianlsadon - wan to; be mcreased, gradually, iu the 
..•various,puhlie eeryie'ea..!;■! ,■ ,• ]],> 


4j There.is.nothing iir Aet;<i>r ja;i pbp lioporfc . ^^ijo Jpjnit Select 
Cpmrpittee to jirey'eiit "the necro^rv of ISia fro, to-. 

of peir^bhy other thah'IVIbml^ of "iPaThhitiioht' fciE 'kjf^idihthient tq the 
Statutory Coinmission. . d>ji’ur ti'O 

'r, .<?f. thesAct,,Iudia,,iniM9., page. .is 

wheth^ii* it legal tq -Ehfer quest toil's relating to Indian ,btAtqii1 
^^tiifcdry OoriihiisslOili ■ Only TniatterS¥Matiiig td British' India‘bot 
tsfterred to J t uider the Act lof 1910. 


4 (>ubtful 

fo.the 

ix 


c:-j .2.'^' 3*113' iiSi XfiUiaa.'CcUstltutiohal.Beforitts, -lUlDy'pAga' 2W.*'’nt 
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h ^ I 'The' Gwei^meiit of India Act, 1919, Empowered the Seox'efcary 

of State in Council to make rules for the appointment persons 
domiciled in India” to the Indian Civil Service^ and also “for 
regulating the classification of/the civil services in India, the 
methods of their recruitment, their conditions of service, pay and 
ialId#aric^B; arid diseip^ conduct”^. Authority given 

to the Secretary of State to delegate the power of making rules, 
tp the Governor-General in Council or to local governments, 

V etc, Thri Act of 1919 made provision for the appointment hy 
the Seqx*etary of State in Council of a Public Service Commission 
^fjonsistihg of not more than five members, including the chair- 

for five years and to s 
vcligible fpr ra-appoiu^^ “The Public Service Comiriission 
shall discharge in regard to recruitment and control pf 
Public Services in India such functions as may be assigned thefe- 
M/O by rules made by the Secretarv of State in Council/'*^' 

According to the new rules made by the Secretary of State 
in Council the system of simuJtaneoris competitive examinatiotis 
in India was adopted partially and also provision was made by 
nomination to secure the representation in the public services of 
the various (jommunities and provinces. But the whole question of 
the civil services—including that of improving the pay and pros¬ 
pects of the European members of the services recommended by 
the Montford R^ort—was referred to a Royal Commission, 

Lord Lee as its chairman, in 1922, 

However, to i^turn to 1918 : The joint authors of the 
‘Mohtford Report had shown great solicitude for the European 
tUembers ofthe public services'and had not only recommended an 
increase in their salaries and’allowances, and an improvemeiit 
in pension and leave rules, to compensate them, so to speak, 
for a decrease in their number and for the change in their 'con¬ 
stitutional position, but had also promised to provide for jfbpm 
effective safeguards in the new constitution. Three jimportant 
. proy^ioas were inserted for this purpose in the Govemmeiit of 
, Jndia-Act, 1919 The first was protection against dismissal by 

the Ministers y^^ho had no option but to employ them in impar- 
;tant positions; the second was the right of complaint to the 
; Governor over the head of their ministerial chiefs ; and jbhp third 
. was , aix , absolute protection for their salaries, pensions and jotjber 
aUowancesvi if in spite of these safeguards sojne members of 
-the pivfij^ryices “felt that they cannot usefulfy; ende^vou^* to 
take part” in working the dyarchical system, the Joint Select 
Committee suggested, “that they should be offered an equivalent 
career elsewhere if it ia in the power of His Majej^ty’s Govern- 

1. Section 37 (1) of the Act, India in 1919, page 2^. , 

2. Section 36 (2) of the ,Acl> 251. . . . .. . > r 

3. Section 38 (2) of the Act, tlkd, page 262. ^ 
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ment to do so or in llie last resort, that they should be allowed 
to retire on”^ proportionate pensions. 


X 

The third formula laid down bv fhe Montford Report ran as 
follows 

“T/ic Gouermneni of India must remmn wholly responsible to 
Parliament, and saving such responsibility, its a/uthorify in essential 
matters remains indisputable, pending experience of the effect of the 
changes noiv to be introduced in the provinces. In the meantime 
the Indian Legislative Council should he enlarged and. made more 
representative and its opportunities of influencing Government 
increatsed.’'^ 

Effect was given to this policy by Part II of the Government 
of India Act, IIU 9, and by the RiiW made by the Government 
of India in this connection. A ne>w legislature consisting of two 
chambers was created and the constitution of the Viceroy’s 
Executive Council >vas slightly modified. The maximum limit 
imposed on the membership of the Executive Council was 
removed^ ; pleaders of Indian Higli Courts of ten year’s standing 
were made eligible for membership^ ; and provision was made 
for the appointment of Council Secretaries from among the mem¬ 
bers of the Indian Legislative Assembly^ Three members of the 
Exceutive (Council were to pos.sess, as before, service qualification, 
-—i.e., they must have served the Crown in India for ton years. 
No statutory provision w^as made for t he inclusion of Indians in 
the Executive Council but three Indians wwe appointed on the 
recommendation of the Joint Select Committee. 

The nevv central legislature was to consist of two chambers 
— the Council of State and the In<]ian Legislative Assembly. Tlie 
Montford Report had recommended the creation of the Council 
of State mainly to enable the Government of India to secure 
“essential” legislation wdiich was refused by the more popular 
lower house. It had, therefore, proposed that the Council of 
State should consist of 50 members, half of whom should be 
officials ; four men to be nominated non-officials and the remain¬ 
ing 21 elected —15 to be l eturned by the non-official members of 
the provincial councils and 0 by the landlords, Mohammedans and 
the Chambers of Commerce directly. Wrote tlie authors of the 
Report : “In as much as the Council of State will be the 


1. Mukherjeo ; The Indian Constitution ; Part II, page 626. 

2. The Report on Indian Constitutional Reforms, 1918, page 124. 

3. Clause 28 (1) of the Act, India in 1919, page 248. 

4. Clause 28 (2) of the Act, Ibid, page 249. 

6. Clause 28 (1) of the Act, Ibid, page 249, 
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supreme legislative authority for India on all crucial questions, 
and also the revising authority upon all Indian legislation, wo 
desire to attract to it the services of the best men available.in 
the country. We desire thai. the Council of State should develop 
and should possess ‘senatorial character’, and the (|ualifjes 
usually regarded as api)roi>riate to a revising chamber.’’^ Tiie 
Joint »Select Committee did not think it necessary or desirable 
“to retain the Council of State as an organ for (Jovernment legis¬ 
lation.” They recommended tliat “it should be reconstituted 
from the commenct^ment a true second chamber.The 
Franchise Committee had suggested the non-olficial members of 
the Council of xState should be elccte'^ by the same group of elec*- 
tors as elect the members of the Jx^gisjative Assenibl^^ ; but the 
Joint Select Committee did not agree and recommended that the 
Covernment of India should be authorised to constitute separate 
constituencies for the election of members to the Council of 
State. 

Under the Rules framed by the Government of India the 
Council of State was to consist of (>0 members, one of whom was 
to be appointed the President by the (Governor-General. Out 
of the remaining 59, 25 were to be nominated “19 officials and H 
non-officials ; an(l 34 wei e to be clectcKi- 20 by general electo¬ 
rates, 3 by European Chambers of Commerce and 11 by the com¬ 
munal electorates (10 by Muslims and 1 by the Sikhs). The 
Council of State was to be a revising chamber, with equal x)Owcrs 
in legislation with the lower house. 

The i)opiilar liouse M as called the Indian Legislative Assembly 
and M'^as to consist of 143 moinbers exclusive of the President, 
who vv^as to be appointed by tlie (Governor-General for the first 
four years. Out of the total. 40 were to be nominated—25 of 
whom were to be officials and the rest, 15, non-officials ; and 103 
were to be elected—51 by general constituencies, 32 by communal 
constituencies (30 by Muslims and 2 by Sikhs) ; and 20 by si)ecial 
constituencies (7 by landholders, 0 Europeans and 4 by Indian 
Commerce). The Franchise Committee had recommended a 
system of indirect elections for the Indian Legislative Assembly ; 
because, in its opinion, direct elections, though preferable, were 
impractical—constituencies framed on the basis of the provincial 
franchise would be too largo and unw ieldy ; and a narrow^er 
franchise would be both “illogicar' and “j)olilically undesir¬ 
able.”^ The Joint- Selcnd (.'ommittce did not agree with this view 
and recommended that the Goverument of India should be asked 
to make fresh jiroposals in this connection. 

Thus the Questions of deciding the system of election to the 
central legislature, of determining tlie franchise, and of creating 


1. Clause 2a (1) of the Act, India in 1919, page 179. 

2. Miikhorjee : The Indian Constitution, Part Tl, page 620, 

3. /6/d, page 216. 
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the various typ^s of constituencies were left to the Goyernin.eftf, 
of India for settlement by the Rules to be framed under the Act , 
of 1919. i The Goyeniment of India decided in favour of direct , 
elections for, both houses of the central legislature. /The franchise . 
WHS Imsod largely on a bigli property qualification. In the ease 
of the Council of State voters should be assessed either to income- , , 
l ax on an annual income of not less than Rs. 10,000 to Rs, 20,()0Qj 
or to huid revenue of Rs. VfxO to Rs. r>,000.^ In addition, those 
who had previous experience of public work or who were recogpis?;: 
cd .as men of high scholarship or academic worth—those >yhp : 
are or have been members of a legislature; or those whp hold, 
or have held the office of a chairman or a vice-chairman pf a 
immiiupality or district-board or eo-oj)erative central bank ; or . 
those, who are or liave bcenmemberspfauniyersitysenate.pl’ 
those who hold the highest title conferred for oriental scholarship 
--♦-were entitled to have their names eurolleci on the electoral roll 
of general constituencies for the Council of State. , ; 

The qualifications for the voters of the Indian Legislative 
Assembly were either fa) payment of municipal taxes amounting ■ 
to ilot less than Rs. 15 to Its. 20 per annum ; or (b) occupation 
or ownership of a house of the annual lental value of Rs. 180 ; 
or (c) assessment to Income-tax on an annual income of not less * 
than Its. 2000 to Rs. 5,000 ; or (d) assessment to land revenue 
for Rs. 50 to Rs. 150 per annum, vaiying from province to 
province; • : . 

The disqualifi cations in the case of both the electors and the 
candidates for the Council of State as well as for the Indian. 
Legislative Assembly were the same as those prescribed for the. 
voters and candidates respectively of the provincial councils,, as ; 
tiesC/ribod above. No special qualifications were prescribed Tor; 
the (^ivndidates for election to the two houses of the Central, 
liegislaturo, except that they should be over 25 years of age and 
should be qualified as voters for the constituencies fi*om : which 
they seek election. ^ 

, Thus both the houses of the central legislature possessed, 
ciected majorities—though the elected majority was very narrpyir, 
ip t ])0 case of the Council of State. The Upper House i*epresented: 
!;!j;nily the wealthy classes—the total number of voters for fhO; 
Coun<‘iI of State was only 17,364.2 The Indian Legislative 
was cxnnparatively a more popular house ; but eypn 
in its case the total number of voters did not exceed ten lakhs—j 


1, Considerably lower limits were fixed for Mohammedans in 
Bengftl and Bihar and Orissa. Tn the Piinjab the lowest figure was 
}).vescribed, whilst the highest figure was fixed in the United Provinces. 

2. The figures are taken froin Appendix II of India in 1920, 

jnigo 248, . ;■. ^ 
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jtlie .Qx;ac^ figure was; ,9.09,8!?i in .I^O^rPut of a .tptal population 
of some 254 millions. , = - 

, Such then was the representative character of the two cham¬ 
bers bf the Central Legislature. Eabh* charnber was constituted 
for a definite period though poWer we;^ gi^;•en to the Governor- 
General tp dissoI=^te it earlievf. or to extend its Jife further.^ The 
normal life of the Assembly was three years and that of the 
Council of State five years. Each chamber was required to 
cbfidnct" its business iiCcording to the Rules of Business supple- 
ihfented by its own Standing Oi'ders. The time and place of the 
meetings of the two houses’ were to be fixed by the Governor- 
GeneraX who had, the power to vsumjnon,. prorogue and dissolve 
the chambers. He liad also the right of addressing the members 
of the two houses. 

The field of legislative activity of the Central Legislature 
was yery wide, though there wejt'e serious limitations imposed 
on its powers. > The Indian Legislature could make laws for the 
whole of British India^; for subject s of His Majesty and servants 
of Ijlie, Grown in other, parts of India ; for Indian subjects of His 
Majesty wherever they may happen to be ; and for all persons 
employed in His Majesty’s defence forces—militarynaval and 
'air foi’ce. It could al^o repeal or amend laws fqr the time being in 
force ill British India or applicable to the persOfis meiitiofied in 
the preceding sentence. However, previous sanction of the 
Secretary of State in Council was necessary to pass legislation 
abolishing any High .Court in India or empowering any court 
lower than the High Court to pass sentence of death, oii European^ 
born British subjects or their children. Tlie Indian Legislature had 
no‘ poWe?r to amend oi* rep6a I any parliamentary statute relating to 
British India or to do anything affecting the authority of the 
Parliament or the untvritteit laws dr the cohstltutmn of the 
^nited Kingdom. ' ‘ J 

. B^^ldes th^^^ limitations tliat wej^ imposed to .keep, the 
sdyereignty of the Brit^^^^ IParliapijent intact thcr^ were other 
important restrictioris that were' imposed on the Legislative 
Assembly to maintain the suiiremacy of the Governor-General 
and his Council. To begin witli, previous sanction of the- Gover- 
nor-Gerieral was requircS 'to introduce measures ajSfocting 
! i ^‘(a> the public debt or public revenues of India, or imposing 
'any charge on the revenues of India ; > or i 


:; i It) is difficult to imagine circumstances in Wiiich an earlier dis¬ 
solution would be necessary ias the Eiecutive Council was made inde¬ 
pendent of tht^ legislature. 

2. No specific period is luontioned in the case of the two' chambers 

of the Central Leg^atv.re ; like t{bat of one year provided for in the case 
of the provincial cduncils.' * •' . 

3. See section 65 of the Government of India Act^ 1915, as, amended 
by the Act of 1910. Mukherjeo : The Indian Constitution, Part I, 
page 273. 
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(b) the religion or religious rites and usages of any class of 
British subjects in India ; or 

(c) the discipline or maintenance of nny part of His 
Majesty’s military, naval or air forces ; or 

(d) the relations of the ( Joverninent with foreign princes or 
states” ; or any measure— 

''(i) regulating any provincial stibjects or any pai t of a pro¬ 
vincial subject, wliich has not been declared by rules under this 
Act to be subject to legislation by the Indian legislature ; or 

(ii) repealing or amending any Act of a local legislature ; or 

(iii) repealing or amending an}’ Act or ordinance made by the 
Gov ernor-General. ” ^ 

Secondly, the Governor-General was given the power of pre¬ 
venting the consideration, at any stage, of a Bill or a part of a 
Bill in either chamber of the Indian legislature, if, in his opinion, 
it '‘affects the safety or tranquillitv of Brit ish India, or anv part 
thereof.”" ‘ ^ . 

Thirdly, the Governor-General w^as empowered—through 
what has come to be known as his pow er of certification—to en¬ 
act laws which he considered “essential for the safety, tranquillity 
or interests of British India or any part thereof”^ if either Cham¬ 
ber refused oi* failed to pass them. Every Act so passed required 
the assent of His Majesty, which could not be given “until copies 
thereof have been laid before each House of Parliament for not 
less than eight days on which that house has sat.”^ This pro¬ 
vision was substituted by the Joint Select Committee in place of 
the scheme of the Second Chamber proposed by the Montford 
Report and embodied in the original Bill for securing essential 
legis'ation, because the Committee did not consider it proper that 
the Governoi'-General should conceal his responsibility through 
the working of the evil system of “official-bloc” in the Council of 
State. 

Fourthly, the Governor-General possessed the power of mak¬ 
ing and promulgati/ig “ordinances for the peace and good govern¬ 
ment of British India or any part thereof”^ incases of emer¬ 
gency. An ordinance issued by the Governor-General was to 


1. Sociioji t)7 duuso (2) of the Consolidated Act, iSeo Mukherjee : 
Tlie Indian Constitution, Part I, pages 281 and 282. 

2. Ibid, page 282. 

3. Seetion 37P of the Consolidated Act, Ibid, page, 293. 

4. Ibid, page 294. 

5. Ibid, inhgos 298 -299. 
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“have the like force of law as an Act passed by the Indian legis¬ 
lature’', “for the space of not more than six months from its pro¬ 
mulgation.”* 

Fifthly, the Governor-General was given the power of return¬ 
ing any measure passed by the two houses of the Central Legis¬ 
lature for reconsideration before signifying his assent or dissent. 

Lastly, the Governor-Generars assent was essential for the 
enactment of a law^ by the Indian Legislature. He had the 
power to give his assent or to reserve tlie Bill for the significa¬ 
tion of His Majesty’s* pleasure thereon. The Crown had the 
power of disallowing any Act made by the Indian Legislature or 
the Governor-Geneial. The Joint Select Committee had made it 
clear that the vetoing power of the Governor-General was real 
and w^as meant to be exercised. 

A measure before it could be presented to the Governor- 
General for his asseni. required the consent of both the houses of 
the legislature. “If any Bill w hich has been passed by one Cham¬ 
ber is not, W'ithin six months after the passage of tlie Bill by that 
Chamber, passed by the other Chamber, eitlier without amend¬ 
ments or wdtli such amendments as may be agreed to by the two 
chambers, the Governor-General may in his discretion refer the 
matter for decision to a joint sitting of both cliambers.”^ Dead¬ 
locks between tlie two chambers were thus to be solved by the 
device of joint sitting commonly employed in such cases. 

Meml)ers of both chambers were given the right of putting 
interpellations and supplementary questions, of moving resolu¬ 
tions and making motions of adjournmejit, and of introducing 
projects of legislation, under conditions presetribed by the Rules. 
The members also w ere given the right of freedom of speech in 
the two chambers. 

The Government of India Act, 1919, required the presen¬ 
tation of the fbmncial statement of the Governor-General and his 
Council to both the chambers of the Indian legislature. The Govern¬ 
ment w as to submit—on the recommendation of the Governor- 
General alone- -proposals for the appropriation of rei^enue, in the 
form of demands for grants, to the vote of the Indian Legislative 
Assembly, except those relating to the following heads of expendi¬ 
ture 

“(i) Interest and sinking fund charges on loans ; and 

(ii) expenditure of w hich the amount is prescribed by or 
under any law' ; and 

(iii) saiaiies and pensions of persons appointed by or with 
the approval of His Majesty or by the Secretary of State 
in Council ; and 


J. Mukherjeo : The Indian Constitution, Part I, ])age 209. 
2. .Section 07 (3) of the Consolidated A<?t, Ihidt page 282. 
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<ivi) saiaries ; of; qhief Qommisijioner^! judiaial comiriife^ 
.:; ,goners ; ^d , , ' ■. .' ;■ 1 

(v) expenditure classified by the order of the Ctovernofr^ 

, 4 . General in Council as :— ^ 

(a) ecclesiastical; 

(b) political : 

^ ^ (c); 4^fehce,”'^ . 

, . These items were not open even to discussion in eithe^ 
Chamber, ‘'unless the Goyernor-(Teneral otherwise directs.’■ 

All other items of expenditure w^ere to be submitted to the 
Tote of'the Legislative Assembly, which “may assent or refuse its 
assent to any demand or may reduce the amount referred to in 
any demand by a reduction of the whole grant”'^ but the Gover- 
nojrTG/eneral was given the power, “if he declares that he is .satis¬ 
fied thiat any demand, which has been refused by the Legislative 
Assembly is' qj^ential to the discharge of his responsibilities,” ,to 
act “as if it had been assented to, notwithstanding the withhold-* 
ipg of such assent or tJic reduction of the amount therein referred 
tp* by the. Legislative. Assembly.” The Governor-General was 
also empowered in cases of emergency, “to authorise such ex-* 
penditure as may, in his opinion, be necessary for the saft'ty cw 
tmnqnillity of British India or any part thereof.”^ I 

The Indian legislature was thus not only a noii-soverei^ 
law-making body but it was also powerless before the executive. 
The GovernoivGeneral in Council were supreme in all spheres of 
govemmentaJ activity-r-administrative as well as legislative and 
financiai r Not only was the executive independent of the legist 
lature it also possessed the power of over-riding the legislature* iri 
almost all respects. However some of the members were afford* 
qd. opportunity, thiQtigh Standing Committees, of familiarising 
tbem^plvp^ with the administrative problems and the working pf 
the wtive departments. The two impoitant cpmmitteec pf 
thp^sembly were, the Finance Committee and, the Cdmmittep 
public Accounts., . The ntembers of the Assembly had also the 
opportunity of exposing the Government of India, i.c., of dpmpnst 
^rating that the government of the country was being carried on 
against the wishes as well as the interests of the people. What¬ 
ever else the Indian Legislative Assembly may or may not be 
able to do it was certainly given the power of uncovering the 
Mask from the face of the Government of India. 

.... : ■ , XII . .. , I... / 

' The Government of India Act, 1919, also made certain 
changes in the “Home” Administration of India. In the first ins- 


1. SGctum 25 of the Aqt of 1919, '‘tndid in 1919’^ 249,. 
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taixce power! given to the. Seci^etary of in Ooimwf fQKt 
the relaxation of control in view of the partial introduction! pf. 
responsibility in the provinces. No atatntory relaxation of pouhj 
trot oyer* the reserved departments or .over the Government of > 
India was however possifde “so long as the .Governor-General xbt . 
mains resjKjnailbile to Parliament’\ The d pint, Select Committee : 
suggested the establishment of a convention by which the 3ecre -1 
tary of State wa s required* to refrain from interfering save in exf 
ceptional circumstances “in matters of purely Indian interestai 
where the Government and the Legislature of India are in,agree- 
ment.’’V This was felt to be specially necessary in the case of, 
fiscal matters, as the Joint Select Committee was anxious to rpy ^ 
move all suspicion “that India^s fiscal policy Is ; dictated frpm, 
Whitehall in the inte>rests of the trade of Great Britain.’'’^ It is^ 
fpr this reason, that thfs uniferstandihg was known as, ‘'the Fi§caJ[| 
Autonomy Convention”. * . 

^ The second change made by the Government of India Act, 
1 SI 9 ,' m the jffoine Aaministratibn of Iiidian* AjfFairs Wcas in the 
constitution of the India Council. The Indian opinion had de-' 
manded the aboUtion pf the India Council and opinion iti the 
Cfhwe Committee was divided. The Joint Select Cotaniittee,,' 
however, rtcoinmended its retention and the Government of India' 
Abt, lOrfl, accepted the recommendation a;nd retaihe^d tlie lndlA' 
Council with slight mbdificatlons Provision was made'‘ f6r' 
ducing the maximum strength/of the Coimcil from fourteen'tp' 
twelve and the minimum strength from ten tc) eight/ ihsteiid;/or 
niUe, half the members only we^e required Ho poss^ess serVm^^ 
qualification ; the ierrii of office of hew inembers was reduced' 
froth seveii to five years ; the salary oFiriembers was' fixed Wt| 
£i;20p a year but aii annual allowance 6f £00() was to be ^iven ifii' 
Addition to Indian members ; meetings of the Council were; td 
held at least once a month instead of once a week ; staliitofy 
quorum was abolislied and the; iquorum was to be prescribed by 
the Secretary of State himself; and the Secretary of State ih 
Gouhcil Wfer^ giveh the of making ruled for the tT0.nsactipn 

ofbifsihess. In fhid cohiiectidu it may be mentioned' that the* 
Joint Select Committee had recommended the introduction cif t!ie 
‘^jiottfolio sj^steni” to increase the utility of tlie Council of India,- 

Thirdly, the Montford Reforms m;ade provision for the se¬ 
paration of the “agency” functions from the administrative and* 
political functions of the Secretary of State in Council. It wap; 
proposed by, the:iCrewe Committee that the agency, fiinotionsi 
should be transferred from the Secretary of State in Council to a 
High Commissioner for India, speciafiy appointed for the pur¬ 
pose in London. Power was given by the Act of 1919 to His 
Majesty to make provision by Order in Council “for the appoint- 


1. Mukhorjeo t. The Constitution, Part IX,'page 623. 
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merit of a High Commissioner for India in the United Kingdom, 
and for the pay, pension, powers, duties and conditions of em¬ 
ployment of the High Commissioner and his assistants and the 
Order may further provide for delegating to the High Commis¬ 
sioner any of the powers previously exercised by the Secretary of 
State or the Secretary of State in Council.in relation to mak¬ 

ing contracts, and may prescribe the conditions under which he 
shall act on l)ehalf of tlie Governor Ceiieral in (Council or any 
local government.”^ 

A High Commissioner for India was appointed in 1920- and 
the Stores Department, the Indian Students’ Department, and 
the supervision of the work of the Indian Trade Commissioner 
were transferred to his control. The intention was to transfer 
gradually all the '‘agency functions” performed hitherto by the 
India Office to the office of the High Commissioner for India in 
London. 

It was recommended by the Joint Select Committee that the 
cost of the controlling and political functions of the India Office 
(including the salaiy of the Secretary of State) should be placed 
on the British Estimates and the expenditure on agency func¬ 
tions should alone be chargeable to the Indian revenues. The 
Government of India Act, 1919, therefore, provided that “the 
salary of the Secretary oif’State, the salaries of his under secre¬ 
taries and any other expenses of his department may notwith¬ 
standing anything in the principal Act, instead of being paid out 
of the revenues of India, bo paid out of monies provided b;\- 
Parliament, and the salai A of the Secretary of State shall be so 
paid.”-** Under this provision the expenses of the India Office 
for the controlling and political functions, along with the salaries 
of the Secretary of State and his under-secrctaries, w ere put on 
the British Estimates. 


Xlll 

The Refoj'ins of 1919 were thus not confined to the provincial 
sphere : They also affected the Central Government and the 
“Home” Administi ation of Indian Affairs. They even went fur¬ 
ther : they brought within their ambit t he Indian Princes as well. 
An attempt was made to improve the machinery for co-open’ation 
between British India and the Indian Stales by the creation of the 
Chamber of Princes and its Standing Committee. Provision was 
also made for referring disputes between the States and the 
Government s in British^ India and the cases of alleged misconduct 


1. Section 3/) of the Act, India in 1919, pag€> 251. 

2. The first H igh Cojnniisyioner appointed was Sir William Moyer, 
wdio had retired ns Fiiiaiice Member of the Government of India a short 
time before. 

3. Seel ion 30 of the Aei, India in 1919, page 249. 
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on the part of the Rulers to Commissions of Inquiry appointed 
for each case as it arose. 

Mr. Montagu and Lord Chelmsford were led to examine the 
question of relationship with the States because, in their opinion, 
constitutional changes in British India were likely to “react in 
an important manner on the Native States."'^ They also felt it 
necessary to assure the Princes “in the fullest and freest manner 
that no constitutional changes which will take place will impair 
the rights, dignities and privih'ges secured to them by treaties, 
sanads and engagements, or by established practice.’’^ There 
was in reality no necessity for such an assurance because the 
'changes recommended in the Montford Report did not touch the 
question of relationship with the States. Some of the Princes, 
however, were anxious to utilise the occasion to improve their 
position and to remove their grievances and disabilities. 

As pointed out by the Montford Report : “-“the policy of the 
British Government towards the States had changed from time 
to time, passing from the original plan of non-interference in all 
matters beyond its own ring-fence to tl)e policy of subordinate 
isolation initiated by Lord Hastings ; wmich in its turn gave away 
before the existing conception of the relation betw’^een the States 
and the (iovernmont of India, which may be described as one of 
union and co-operation on their part with the paramount power.”® 
While this is true it is also necessary to remember that co-opera¬ 
tion between the two was not on a footing of equality. The 
British Government in India—from Lord Canning to Lord Read¬ 
ing"*—emphasised the subordinate position of the Princes and its 
own supremacy—so much so that it w^as held that its paramountcy 
was incapable of exact definition and limitation and that the 
rights of the Paramount Power to intervene in the affairs of the 
States were independent of the treaties, sanads, engagements, etc. 
However, the general position was thus summed up by the Mont¬ 
ford Report :—“The States are guaranteed security* from with¬ 
out ; the Paramount Power acts for them in relation to foreign 
powers and other States, and it intervenes when the internal 
peace of their territories is seriously threatened. On the other 
hand the States’ relation ‘^o foreign powers are those of the Para¬ 
mount Power ; they share the obligation for the common defence ; 
and they are under a general responsibility for the good govern¬ 
ment and welfare of their territories,”® 

During the course of the previous seventy ^^ears the points of 
contact between the States and British India had greatly increas- 


1. The Report on Indian Constitutional Reforms, 1918, pace 193. 

2. Ibid, page 194. 

3. Ibidy 1918, page 190. 

4. The subordinate position of the Princes was particularly empha’ 
sised by Lords Canning, Lytton, Curzon, Hardinge, and Reading. 
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{'edr>ftnd[for/seY)QFar:puFpose6.4he twd Indla^f hdd «]nios|) become 
one unit, \^'rite the authors of the Moutford iRepoit>>-+?*A ? pSt- 
ceptible proceff^ of infiltration had been going on. Wqhav,e help- 
‘’ttd fh^’StiECthS in times of iainiric$ ; ’ke! ' haiie Ibht: f h6in ' t^cers 


Ir^ve irnit^te(?, a&l even further extended^ oiir' 'editbtttiBSjral 
sy^-eniV ; in matters of police and jti^tice liiais 

developed. Our raiitvay and telegraph systems have? been Bairied 
jthrdugli and servb tnany of the States. Tbe Indian customs taritf 
^ is; a matter of concern to all States, including those whic% hfeye 
ports of It is thus cleai^ that for many purposes thte 

'ti^ Indias nive borne very near each bthier. H6wever,'tne pblitj- 
cAl development In the States has no'ti kept pace with British 
India, nor has it been uniform among the States tlmihselvSk 
. The result is that vthey are in all stages of deyelopment, patri- 
arel^b feimal, or more advanced, while in a few States are touad 
'•thpjbeginnings of representative institutions. The 
..features of all pf them, kowever* including the most advatacplij 
,q.ro. the personm rule of the Brince and his control oyer legisl^iop 

;. and the adminimi’ation of justice/’V ; 


^ they had th^e opportunity; they might; combine against' ,t:hem'; 
^ ’ the Brifif^h pphey was to. keep the Brinces in 

, to limit their, opportunities, qf meeting one ai^ptlier 

f pclssmic. However, with the gtowth ofnatipnal ebn- 

^®5^9H®hpss among the educated classes hi British pphpy 

pfthp British Government towards * the , IMnces .upclp.rwe^^^ 
gradually the policy of rallying them to 
port m associating them with the goverimient of the 
, waa .pyolved. It was Lord Lytton who first realised 


vived by Lord Ourzon, who proposed the estabiishihent 6i a 
iHGoahcibof Ruling Princes-’i It was/however^ LbrdMintb who 
'*® practical shajie^ tio' the idba: :of co-operation betweent liilie 
British Government and the Indian Princes, especially with a 
view to meet the danger from the working of national forces. As 
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out by the J)iT^<?torate'of the Ohafahiber'<f>f* Prin()fes’ SpedAl 
LOrgaijfeation in< '‘The British ^tvrown and thb Jaidiah Sta^ 

•luord Mjato waw alarmed by gi^vrth 6f the n^iohaHat 
ment in British Indian/;!..and he saw the Princes = a'StrdAg^bui- 
worjt against subversivermovpmc^^ IJei laid; 4p>yp ^hat 
V [Hhe'fpjiihdatibh storfe bf the .wliolb ^y^erri is^the rcpognStip;^.^ 

‘ idetltity of interests he Ween, the llnperial,(?oyprnn^^ 

;T)tirbare,. ^hd the linihimum of interference with the,latter ,tn, wieir 
‘ QWii affairs’*, and “iriaiigu rated that habit of consulting tip Indiiap 
\Princcs on nlatters affecting the w^elfare of India as aM^olpi Pf 
t.he Prbvifaccs as well as ibe States.*!^ /Lord Miiito^ 
to esta,blish ah Imperial Advisory Council and later suggested,t^e 
establishipent of an Ittiperial Council of Ruling Princes,but peit^ 
ftijcti^ed/- IfpAyever,^^^^^^^ llardinge carried the policy, of bjs 
predecessor a step further by /^ailing a Conference, of tbe. frip^s 
to cpnsideit questions of higber education in the States. , 
ctiRiVated the habit of consulting the Princes whenever .their .in¬ 
terests were involved and encouraged the Princes to meet together 
for consultation and common action. And sopie of thp, leading 
. Princes had by 1914 begun to form ideas; of safeguardmg^^ 
States’ interests in the future policy of India, Lord Chelh>|tfprd 
continued the policy of his two predecessors and carrie^ 

'by convening conferences of the Princes annually an4 discussing 
ipatters affecting the States as «a. whole and the States and 
India jointly. The Ihinccs, however, were noi s^isfied 
things as they were, and, when Mr. Montagu and Lord CJh,el^?- 
fprd toured the country in connection with the Reforms .enqui^, 
the’ iMrices, through a deputation, represented their ^ieyauws 
and enunciated their proposals. The Princes asked. fcu’;chan^ 
in three main directions. To put it in the words of I’)K Rush- 
brbok Williams r--/^‘^They felt^^t^ they had no voice m the ^eter- 
^mination of alMndia policy. Secondly/ they,, deplored the lick 
of impartial tribunal to de'cide disputes arising betweett thetfl- 
i selves and the British Indian authorities, for it seemed td th^ 
’ that in a dumber of cases the Government of India was at 
party and judge. Finally, they believed that the Political Be- 
i-|)artment......dcoasionally acted in disregard of the treaties,’ add 

in ^neral exercised ah authority which, if henevoleht, was nistHer- 
thmess in certain respects undeniably arbitrary:”^ ; ! 

‘^Tot^inedy ^tiiese defects.^...-..the'^P^^ puf 
■ Scheme for a. delibarating assembly in which they ppuJd ipejat tq- 
''getHhr tod discuss their epfamou i ^ ^bph^ 

also airahge for joint hbrisultatioh with British Indian authorities 
on All-India matters. They further proposed a scheme for sub¬ 
mitting, matters of disputp to jihp arbitr^^tfpn of an irupairtiaji tri- 

1, Quoted in Singh : Indian States.,&fpritishIu.c|ia, T vTheir I'uture 

Relations, page 66. ' * ' • . v. : ^ i ' 

2. page 68. L- 
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bunal. And, lastly, they desired to associate with the Political 
Secretary a Committee which would, as thej^ hoped, ensure that 
the general policy of the Department should be more in harmony 
with the sentiments and desires of the Princes.”* 

The Montford Report accepted the main proposals of the 
Princes. The authors of the Report wrote :—“We wdsh to call 
into existence a permanent consultative body. There are ques¬ 
tions which affect the States generallj^, and other (|uestions which 
are of concern either to the Empire as a wdiole, or to British India 
and the States in common, upon which we conceive that the opi¬ 
nion of such a body would bo of the utmost value. The Viceroy 
would refer such questions to the Council, and wo should have 
the advantage of their considered opinion. We think it all im¬ 
portant that the meetings should be regular, and that ordinarily 
the Council should meet once a .year to discuss the agenda approv¬ 
ed by the Viceroy.- The first proposal of the Montford Report 
was thus to create a permanent “Council of Princes” ; “Our 
second proposal.is that the Council of Princes should be invit¬ 

ed annually to appoint a small Standing Committee to which the 
Viceroy or the Political Department might refer,” “matters of 
customs and usages in r)arfcicular.”^ TheTvommittee may contain 
Dewans or Ministers if the Council so desires. Lastly, the Report 
recommended that in cases of disputes where, in the opinion of 
the Viceroy, an independent and impartial incjuiry was desirable, 
he should appoint a Commission, consisting of a High Court Judge 
and one nominee of each party concerned “to enquire into the 
matter in dispute and to report its couclusions to him. If the 
Viceroy was unable to accept the finding the matter would be 
referred for decision to the Secretary of State.”^ 

These proposals WT.re considered at a (V)nference of the Rul¬ 
ing Princes at the end of January 1919 ; but the Conference could 
not come to any final decision on the matter of representation, 
though it approved generally the project of instituting a Council 
of Princes and suggested that it should be called Narendra 
Mandal. The recommendations of the Conference were submit¬ 
ted to the Secretary of State ; and, the Viceroy i in consultation 
with him drafted a Scheme for constituting the’Chamber of Prin¬ 
ces, W’hich was placed before another Conference of the Princes 
in November 1919. This scheme for the establishment of the 
Chamber of Princes was approved by the Conference and a Codi¬ 
fication Committee was appointed to help the Viceroy in the 
work of drafting rules of business and resolution concerning Courts 


1. Singh: Indian States & British India: Their Future Relations, 
page 59. 

2. The Report on Indian Constitutional Reforms, 1918, page 195. 

3. Ihid^ pages 195 and 196. 

4. Ibid, page 196. 
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of Arbitration and Commissions of Enquiry. The Chamber of 
Princos was formally inaugurated by the Duke of ('onnaughl on 
February 8, 1921. 


XIV 

The Government of India Act, 1919, contained no provisions 
whatsoever in connection with the creation of the new machinery 
for co-oj)eration between British India and the Indian States. 
The decision to constitute the Chamber of Princes was conveyed 
through Royal Proclamation. 

At the Conference of Princes held in November 1919 Lord 
Chelmsford had drawn a distinction betwcicn “Ruling Princes ’ 
and “Ruling (.liiefs”. Ruling Princes were those Rulers of Indian 
States who enjoyed dynastic salutes and possessed more or less 
full powers of internal administration, and who were entitled to 
become members in their owm right of the Chamber of Princes. 
The others were mei*ely Ruling Chiefs. In the Chamber of Prin¬ 
ces, as finally constituted, 108 Princes were^ given the right of 
personal membershix). The remaining States were divided into 
two categories .-—those which were given representation in the 
(vhamherof Princes—-there were 127 of them and they had the 
right to elect 12 members ; and those which w ere given no refue- 
sentation whatsoever—their number was 327. The Chamber of 
Princes thus consisted of 120 members, out of wdiich 108 w^ere 
“Ruling Princes’’ who were members in their own right, and 12 
w^cre representatives of the “Ruling Chiefs”. It was made clear 
by Lord Chelmsford that “first, attendance and voting in the 
Chamber will be voluntary”, “second, the Chamber will be a 
consultative and not an executive body” ; and, “third, the direct 
transaction of business between the Government of India and 
any State will not be prejudiced by the institution of the Cham¬ 
ber since each individual State w^hether represented in the Cham¬ 
ber or not will maintain its right of direct commuiiication with 
the Government as heretofore”. And added Lord Chelmsford :— 
“It will be necessary in this connection to provide specifically 
that the Chamber shall not discuss the internal affairs of any 
j)articuJar State or the actions of any individual Ruler.”’^ 

The Chamber of Princes thus constituted was to meet once a 
year ordinarily and was to be presided over by the Viceroy, who 
w^as also to approve the agenda. The Chamber was to elect its 
own Chancellor who was to preside in the absence of the Viceroy. 
He was also to be the President of the Standing Committee, 
which w^as to consist of foiir or five other members, besides the 


1. Speech of Lord Chelmsford to the Couferenoe of Princes. See 
The Indian Annual Register, 1920, page 88. 
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Chancellor. Tlio nienibers of the Standing Committee were elec¬ 
ted annually by the Chamber subject to the condition that the 
Princes of Rajputana, Central India, Bombay, and the Punjab, 
must each be represented. 

The functions of the Chamber and limitations on its powers 
were thus defined by the Royal Proclamation :— 

‘‘My Viceroy will take its counsel freely in matters relating 
to the territories of Indian States generally, and in matters which 
affect those territories jointly with British India or with the rest 
of my Empire. It will have no concern with the affairs of indi¬ 
vidual States or their Rulers, or wdth the relations of individual 
States to my Government while the existing system of the States 
and their freedom of action will be in no way prejudiced or im- 
paired.’’! 

The Standing Committee “meets twice or thrice each year at 
the headquarters of the Government of India and one of its most 
important functions is to discuss with the various dei)artments of 
that Government matters in which the administration of both the 
States and Britislr India are concerned.”*^ 


XV 


There were two other matters in connection with the Indian 
States which were dealt with by the Montford Report to which a 
brief reference is necessaiy here. Wrote the authors of the Re¬ 
port “Our two remaining proposals bear a direct relation to 
our constitutional scheme for British India. We recommend 
that as a general principle all important States should be 
placed in direct political relations with the Government of 
India. '’3 ^rris necessary not only in the interest of good 

understanding, efficiency and quickness in the disposal of busi¬ 
ness but also on grounds of general policy—on the need of divid¬ 
ing all-India matters from those of provincial concern. In the 
case of other States the joint authors of the Report were not able 
to make definite recommendations. They wrote “It may be 
that the Government of India will assume direct relations with 
these States, or that they may be left for the time being in 
relation with the provincial governments ; but in the latter case 
it seems to us that the head of the province should in each case 
act in his relations with the States as agent for the Central 


1. Quoted in Singh : Indian States & British India : The Future 
Kelations, page 61. 

2. page 62. 

A. . Cfl»nstitutional Reforms, 1918, page 197. 

Sin«rh . 5? “ recommonclation see 

«3 and'«4. Future Relations, pages 
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Government, and that relations with the Native States should not 
be matters of provincial concern in the sense that they are 
intended even to be transferred to the control of the legislative 
council. 

The second and last proposal of the Montford Report was in 
connection with devising some machineiy for collective consulta¬ 
tion between the Princes and the British Indian authorities in 
matters that affect both the States and British India. The 
proposal for including some of the Princes in the Council of State 
was not practical at this stage. The joint authors of the Report, 
therefore, recommended that, whenever considered necessary, 
the Viceroy may '‘arrange for joint deliberation and discussion 
between the Council of State and the Council of Princes or bet¬ 
ween representatives of each body.”^ 


1. Report on Indian Constitutional Reformsi 1918, page 198. 



CHAPTER XXr 


GROWTH OF SECTIONALISM. 

I 

The Montford Scheme proved a veritable apple of discord to 
the people of India. The unity tliat had been gradually built 
up with great labour and sacrifice was destroyed without much 
obvious effort almost at once. The Moderates and the Extremists 
who had united after a separation of ten j^ears were divided 
again by the Montford Reforms—and a number of sectional 
organisations came into existence or were galvanised into action 
to press special consideration for their separatist demands in 
connection with the proposed reforms. Hindu-Muslim unity 
achieved at Lucknow in December 1910 was strained to a break* 
ing point by the Arrah riots in Bihar in October 1917. 

The immediate cause of the riots was the performance of 
cow sacrifice by the Mohammedans of Ibraliimpur in the 8hah- 
abad district in spite of their agreement to the contrary on the 
29th September, 1917. The Hindus of the neighbouring rural 
areas were determined to put an end to cow sacrifice once for all 
because to them cow was an object of great veneration. “On 
the morning of September ,‘lOth, a mob of Hindus, estimated to 
number more than 25,000 attacked Ibrahiinpur and some neigh¬ 
bouring villages. It was only dispersed after a hand to hand 
contest with the police, in the course of which much looting was 
done and the police station attacked. Strong reinforcement of 
military police were at once hurried to the district, and for 36 
hours there was an outward calm. Biit, on October 2nd, without 
further warning rioting broke out simultaneously over a large 
part of the district, and for six days law and order disappeared.”^ 
On the 9th, the trouble spread to the Gaya district as well. 
Ultimately the troojis succeeded in restoring calm. A large num¬ 
ber of rioters were arrested. They were “tried by special tribunals 
constituted under the Defence of India Act, and about one 
thousand individuals were convicted and sentenced to various 
terms of imprisonment. 

The Arrah Riots, as they came to be called, were severely 
condemned by the whole Indian Press, though writes Dr. 


1. India in 1917-18. page 39, 

2. Ibid, page 40. 
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Rushbrook William, certain sections of the Hindu Press attempted 
“to fix thejblame on Government rather than upon the religious 
fanaticism of the ignorant rural population,”^ 

The atmouncement of August 20, 1917 was thus followed by 
a serious communal riot in India in spite of the existence of very 
cordial relations between the Hindus and the Muslims. And 
curiously enough, shortly after the publication of the Montford 
Report also, terrible riots occurred in the country. On the 18th 
September, 1918, a communal riot broke out at Katarpur in the 
Saharanpur district of the United Provinces. In their endeavour 
to prevent cow sacrifice some twenty Mohammedans were killed 
by the Hindus. A large number of Hindus were arrested and 

tried. “One hundred and seventylive.were convicted.; 

eight were sentenced to death, 135 to transportation for life, and 
two to seven years’ imprisonment.”^ 

The Arrah and Katarpur riots put communal unity to a 
severe test; and if it were not for certain external causes which 
had alienated the Muslims from the British Government® it might 
have given w ay under the strain. As it was, communal unity 
was further strengthened by the sympathy shown by Mahatma 
Gandhi and other nationalist leaders with the Muslims in their 
demands in regard to the Khilafat and about the peace terms 
that were to be offered to Turkey. A large number of politically 
conscious Hindus identified themselves with the Muslims on the 
question of the Khilafat and the policy to be followed towards 
the Muslim belligerents at the Peace Conference. 

II 

The attitude of the Hindus secured the continuance of cordial 
relations between the Hindus and the Muslims. But nonetheless, 
the publication of the Montford Report had the effect of accen¬ 
tuating communal feelings and differences. The non-Brahmin 
movement had begun in Madras in 1910-17. It had made a rapid 
headway under the aggressive and capable leadership of Dr. Nair 
and in the belief that it had the'sympathy and support of the 
Government behind it. As a matter of fact the nationalists 


1. India in 1917-18, pages 40 and 41. 

2. Lovett: A history of the Indian Nationalist Movemetit, page 180. 

3. The feelings of resentment against the British Government cul¬ 
minated in the Caicut ta Riots on tho 9lh aiui 101 h Septeinbor, 1918. The 
riot occurred in the attempt by the jjolice to stop the Muslim procession 
which was march ing to the Oovenunent House to .secure the reversal of 
the Government order prohibiting tlio holding of tho Muslim Conference. 
Tho Police had to open fire in order to dis]iei\^e tho processionists. How¬ 
ever, matters assumed a more serious form the next day. The mill-hands 
joined the rioters and inflicted severe injuries on a foreman. A mob of 
2,000 Muslims tried to force its into the city of Calcutta. It was 
flred upon and finally dispersed. 
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sincerely believed that the whole movement was organised under 
official inspiration and patronage as a counter-blast to the Home 
Rule agitation. 

The Brahmins in the Presidency had occupied a position of 
great power and prestige for very long time and they form 3 d an 
aristocracy of birth and knowledge—altliough wealth was largel^^ 
in the hands of non-Brahmins. For centuries the Brahmins had 
treated the lower-caste men with little consideration and much 
arrogance, in their pride of caste, learning and power. And in 
spite of the fact that some of the advanced Brahmins had become 
social reformers, and were doing all they could to uplift the 
lower classes, * the ^relations between the Brahmins and the non- 
Brahmins were far from satisfactory- - the one was suffering from 
the superiority and the other from the inferiority complex. The 
situation was cleverly exploited by the Government of Lord 
Pentland when faced with the organised propaganda of Mrs. 
Bcsant for Indian Home Rule. During 1917-18, the non-Brahmins 
carried on counter-propaganda against the demand for Home 
Rule and demanded the continuance of British Rule in prefer¬ 
ence to, what thej^ termed. Brahmin rule. Dr. Nair went to 
England to plead the cause of the non-Brahmins and to oppose 
the transference of power to Indian hands. 

The Montford Report rejected the demand of the non- 
Brahmins for special representation either through separate 
electorates or through reservation of seats in joint electorates as 
they were in a substantial majority in the Presidency. This was 
strongly opposed by the non-Brahmins who had organised them¬ 
selves into “the Justice Party.’^ They carried on a strong agita¬ 
tion with the result that the Joint Select Committee accepted 
their claim for the reservation of seats in certain plural-member 
constituencies. 


Ill 

The case of the Sikhs in the Punjab w as very much stronger 
than that of the non-Brahmins in Madras. As a matter of fact, 
the Sikhs were the only community to which the authors of the 
Montford Report felt it necessary to extend the system of 
separate electorates which they felt bound to continue in the case 
of the Muslims. 

The Sikhs had no separate political organisation till 1919. 
Till then they had concentrated their attention on religious and 
social reform and on educational advancement. In 1888, a 
reform association, called the Khalsa Diwan, was started at 
Lahore—with a network of religious associations, Singh Sabhas, 
all over the province—with a view to purge Silihism of supersti¬ 
tion and Hindu rites and customs and to encourage the use of 
Sikh forms and ceremonies. One important result of the efforts 
of the Khalsa Diwan was the starting of the Khalsa College at 
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Amritsar in 1892. By the beginning of the 20tb century, how¬ 
ever, the Khalsa Dhvan became disorganised and defunct. But 
about the same time there came into existence another central 
organisation, called the GAir/at Amritsar. The 
Diwan is still in existence and is doing important educational 
work. Its Education Committee has been organising since 1908 
the Sikh Educational Conference annually and is supporting a 
large number of educational institutions in the Province. 

Besides promoting the religious, social and educational 
advancemerit of the Sikhs, the Diwan has also been looking after 
the political interests of the community. The political policy of 
the Diwan, how'ever, has not made a wide appeal—as it is con¬ 
sidered too moderate or conservative and too pro-government by 
the younger members of the community. In connection with the 
dispute over the boundary wall of the Rikabganj Gurudwara in 
Raisina (New Delhi) the Diwan became unpopular—as its 
attitude was considered to be too accommodating to the Govern¬ 
ment. All the same, the Chief Khalsa, Diivan continued to 
protect the political interests of tlie Sikhs by making representa¬ 
tions to the Government as occasions arose. It submitted a 
written memorandum before tlie Montagu Mission and also 
organised a deputation which waited on the Secretary of State 
and the Viceroy. 

The Sikh memorandum laid emphasis on the important 
position occupied by the Sikhs in both the political and economic 
life of the province of the land revenue and canal charges 

together were paid by the Sikhs, although they formed only 11% 
of the population—and on the great sacrifices made by them 
during the Great and the other Wars and at the time of the 
Rising of 1857. One-third of the recruits raised in the Punjab 
during the Great W^ar were supplied by the Sikhs and in normal 
times 20*’o of fhe total strength of the Indian army was made up 
of the Sikhs. Besides they were the last rulers of the Punjab and 
formed no less than half of the aristocracy and greater part of 
the landed gentry of the Province. In education too the Sikhs 
had made greater progress than the members of the majority 
community. In view of these facts, the Memorandum asked 
for J/3rd representation in the Punjab Council and their due 
share in the services. 

The Montford Report did not go into the question of propor¬ 
tions but accepted the claim of the Sikhs to separate representa¬ 
tion on the same basis as for the Muslims. The Punjab 
Government supported the claim of the Sikhs for considerable 
weightage :—“Their influential position in the Province ; which 
is based partly on historical and political factors, partly on their 
military prestige and partly on their comparatively high educa¬ 
tional level and economic importance in the central and colony 
districts, entitles them to a considerably greater degree of 
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representation than is indicated by numbers alone.But the 
Punjab Council refused to consider their case and passed a 
resolution approving the Congress-League division of seats 
between the Muslims and the Hindus, as the Sikhs were no party 
to the national pact. Franchise Committee allotted to the Sikhs 
in the Punjab Council only S seats out of 54, which created a 
great discontent among them and made them realise the neces¬ 
sity of organising a separate political association to protect their 
interests. The Sikhs of the Lyallpur district took the lead and 
with the co-operation of younger men from other districts formed 
the Sikh League. The first session of the League was held at 
Amritsar in the Congress Week and w^as presided over by 
Sardar Cajjan Singh, a incumber of the Punjab Legislative Council. 
The League considered the representation given to the Sikhs as 
inadequate and demanded l/3rd of the elected and nominated 
seats in the Punjab Council. 

The Sikh League and the Chief Khalsa JMw^an continued to 
agitate for increase in their representation and sent a deputation 
to England to represent their case before the Secretary of State 
and the British Cabinet, but with little result. In the scheme 
wdiich was finally sanctioned Sikhs w ere given 12 seats out of a 
total of 93 seats including both elected and nominated members. 
The number of elected members in all was 71, out of which 32 
W'ere elected by Muslim, 20 by General, 7 through special and 12 
through Sikh electorates. 


IV 

The question of reforms accentuated the communal spirit not 
only among the non-Brahmins and the Sikhs but also among the 
members of other communities, such as the Europeans, Anglo- 
Indians and Indian Christians. WTites the author of “India in 
1917 i;;”:—“The non-official English community had of late 
taken very little interest in Indian politics, and the European 
Defence Association, which had come into existence more than 
thirty years ago, as a result of the Ilbert Rill agitation, had 
shrunk in numbers and in influence.”^ But the new policy of 
reforms made the Europeans realise the necessity of strengthen¬ 
ing their organisation. 

The Etiropean Defence Association had become fc^imply the 
“European Association’’in 1913 and in 1917 an endeavour was 
made to reorganise it upon a new basis. “Branches were formed 
all over India, a new central organisation was established in 
Calcutta, and, backed by a majority of the English-edited papers, 


1. Thu Gurdwara Reform Movement and the Sikh 
page 75. 


2. India in i917-18, page 43. 
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the Association increased its membership in a short time to some 
7,000 or 8,000 from scarcely as many hundred/'^ When 
Mr. Montagu arrived in India, the European Association repre¬ 
sented its view-point before the Secretary of State and the 
Vicero3^ It expressed grave doubts as to the result of forcing 
reforms on India and strongly deprecated any hasty political 
advance. It also asked for aclequate representation to protect 
the interests of the non-official European community. The 
Moiitford Report rejected the claims of the Europeans to separate 
communal representation though it made full provision for the 
protection of Europc^aii interests giving special powers to the 
Government in tliat connection and also by giving full represen¬ 
tation to h]uropean commerce, industry, mining and planting 
interests. But llie European Association was not satisfied and it 
represented its case for se])aratc communal representation, in 
addition to the representation granted to special European 
business interests, before the Franchise Committee. This was 
also don(^ by Anglo-Indians and Indian Christians, whose claims 
were similarly rejected by the authors of the Montford Report. 
The claims of all the three communities for separate representa¬ 
tion were accepted botli by the Iiiclian Francliise Committee and 
the Joint Select Committee of Parliament and the Reforms of 
1919 gave separate communal representation to the Europeans, 
Anglo-Indians and Indian Christians in those provinces w^here 
they were in sufficient numbers. 

V 

Although the? policy of reforms was thus opposed by the 
European Assoc^iation in India, its opposition was not so un¬ 
compromising as that of the Indo-British Association in England. 
This association was formed in London immediately after the 
announcement of August 20, 19 i 7, with a view to combat the new 
policy of the Govornmciit and to create an anti-Indian opinion in 
Britain, but with the professed object of promoting and fostering 
‘‘the unity and advancement of tho Indian people.” Comment¬ 
ing on this professed object, H. H. the Maharaja of Bikaner 
remarked :—“The methods, arguments and manifold activities of 
the Association have, however, singularly disguised this avowed 
aim, and all that we can saj^ is save us from such friends.”^ 

The Indo-British Association was organised by some of the 
retired Anglo-Indian officials, with Lord Sy denham as their leader, 
and it held its inaugural meeting on 30th October, 1017, a few 
daj^s before the Montagu Mission reached the shores of India. It 
began by issuing a confidential circular to British businessmen 
with Indian trade connections, asking them to contribute liberally 


1. Speech delivered on March 12, 1919 at the Savoy Hotel, London, 
See Indian Annual liegister, 1919, page 83. 
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to the funds of the Association and to regard tlieir donations as 
“insurance premiums for British interests in India.” The circular 
appealed to the selfish interests of Englishmen and its publication 
by the enterprise of a clever Indian journalist in London showed 
up the Association in its true colours. 

The Indo-British Association carried on a vigorous anti- 
Indian propaganda in Britain and it attempted to imrsuade the 
European Association in India to collaborate with it at the 
Indian end. “From the first it lias been developing a ceaseless 
pamphleteering and press propaganda. The booklets and leaflets 
it issues so freely aie intended to alarm the ordinary man as to 
the condition of India, to belittle in every possible way the 

educated classes of the country.and to appeal to the 

personal and class interests at one time of the working man, at 
another-- and more frequently- of business firms participating in 
Indian trade.It tried to exploit every occasion to create 
opinion against Indians and against the iiolicy of political reform 
in India. It attempted to make capital out of the findings of the 
Indian Sedition Committee by publishing a pamphlet entitled 
“Danger in India :—Sedition and Murder.” This was perhaps 
the most scurrilous of the pamifidets issued hy the Indo-British 
Association ; but it was by no means the only one of its kind. 
Indeed there was hardly any limit observed by these self-styled 
friends and well-wishers of the Indian people in abusing the 
educated Indians and their champions in England. 

The Indo-British Association w^as thus the most uncom¬ 
promising opponent of the Montford Scheme and it opposed it 
tooth and nail from the time it was conceived to the time it was 
put into operation and even after. The members of this Associa¬ 
tion have not been able to reconcile themselves to the idea of 
developing self-governing institutions in India. 

VI 

Another group of Englishmen which was almost equally 
hostile to the policy of reforms consisted of some of the members 
of the Indian Civil Service. They w^ere not free to indulge in 
similar public propaganda as the retired members of the Service 
were able to do in England ; but they organised themselves to 
offer as much opposition as their position would permit. The 
authors of the Montford Report had gone a long way to disarm 
their opposition and to win their co-operation ; and they had 
written :—“We regard it as a libel on the Indian Civil Service 
as a body to say that they have resisted or w^ill resist the policy 
announced last August. They have w^elcomed it because no one 
knew better than they how badly a declaration of policy was 
needed and they will carry it out w^ith determination just as they 
have always carried out the policy laid down for them.”® 

1. The Indian Annual Register, 1919, pages 8S and 84. 

2. The Report on Indian Constitutional Reforms 1918, pages 206 

and 207. ® 
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It is no doubt true that the vast majority of the members 
of the Indian Civil Service nltimately deoicled to work the 
Reforms of 1919 ; but soon after the publication of the Mont- 
ford Report they organised themselves to protest against the 
proposals and to repudiate the statement of Mr. Montagu and 
Lord Chelmsford that they welcomed the Reforms. The circular, 
containing the draft of the Memorial to be submitted to the 
Secretary of State for India, sent to the membeirs of the service 
by the Indian Civil Service Association, Madras, states : -‘'We 
do not intend now to criticise the proposals regarded merely as 
a scheme for administering British India, but as a reference to 
the subject in the English Press suggests that the I. C. S., as a 
whole, approves and even welccunes the scheme, we think it 
desirable to say that it is not so.’** 

In 1918 several I. C. S. associations w^ere organised in the 
country. Two of them were established in Bihar and Madras 
and a third one was under contemplation for Bengal, but which 
did not actually come into existence. The Bihar Association 
had issued a confidential circular, which was somehow secured 
by ilia Searchlight, Patna, and publislied in its issue of December 
20,1918. A similar circular letter was also sent by the Secre¬ 
tary of the Madras I. C. S. Association to British members of 
the Indian Civil Service. A copy of it reached the office of 
New India, Madras, and was published by it in its issue of 
January 11th, 1919. 

The Madras letter contained a draft of the memorial which 
was intended to be subjnittcd to the Secretary of State for India. 
It was described b\’ one of the members of the Service, to whom 
it was sent for signature, as ‘‘just one long dismal wine. It is 
full of political innuendo ; it is peevish not to say mutinous in 
tone.”*® 

The Madras circular caused a gi eat stir in Indian political 
circles and public meetings were held in various parts of the 
country to condemn the action and the attitude of the members 
of the Indian Civil Service. 

The opposition of the I. (1 S. to the Montford Proposals, 
unwise and intemperate as it was, was also natural under the cir¬ 
cumstances. The I.C.S. had enjoyed a most privileged and power¬ 
ful position in the go vernment of the country for many genera¬ 
tions. All of a sudden the members were faced with the prospect 
of occupying a subordinate position -not at once, it is true, but 
gradually, in any case. They lost control over themselves and 
gave way to a counsel of despair. The Bihar and Madras 
circulars demonstrate their nervousness and anxiety. They also, 
unfortunately, show that the members of the I. C" S. were actu- 


1. The Indian Annual Register, 1920, page 213, 

2, 16n/, page 221. 
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ated very largely by selfish motives. Howe\’er, the Government 
of India became greatly alarmed and the Viceroy hastened to 
appease the 1. C, S. bj" singing its praises and by promising full 
protection of their economic and political interests.^ Ihe speech 
of Lord Chelmsford, however, gave fresh offence to the leaders of 
public opinion in India. It was interpreted as a victory of reac¬ 
tionary forces. On the one hand, it had patted the rebellious 
members of the superior services and on the other it had announc¬ 
ed the determination of the Government to proceed with 
repressive legislation proposed by the Rowlatt^Committee. As a 
matter of fact, just after the speech of the Vicero}^ the Home 
Membei! introduced the ‘‘Black Bills’’, as they came to be called, 
in the Indian Legislative Council. This doubly unsatisfactory 
attitude of the Government exasperated the feelings of the people 
and led to the creation of an agitation in the country the like o*f 
which had never been witnessed before. 

VII 

The announcement of August 20, 1917, and the publication 
of the Montford Report were thus the starting points of political 
differences in India. Not only were the various communal or¬ 
ganisations reorganised and revitalized during 1917-18, the ranks 
of the Congress were again split in 1918- and unlike 1907, the 
secessionists formed a separate political organisation of their own, 
with both national and provincial associations, which made 
reunion well-nigh impossible. 

As stated in the previous chapter, one of the main objects of 
Mr. Montagu’s Indian visit was to bring about the formation of a 
Moderate Party pledged to the support"of his reforms scheme and 
willing to work on its behalf both in India and in England. He 
had come to an understanding with some of the Bengal leaders in 
this connection before leaving India. And shortly before the 
publication of the Montford Report, the “National Liberal 
League” was started in Bengal at Calcutta. Two days after the 
publication of the Report on Indian Constitutional Reforms 
Mr. Surendranath Bannerjee convened a meeting of the Indian 
Association, Calcutta, to expres.s approval of the Montford Pro¬ 
posals. In August 1918 the National Liberal League organised 
the first Conference of the Bengal Moderates under the presidency 
of the conservative Raja Pearey Mohan Mukherjee, who not only, 
gave his whole-hearted support to the Montford scheme but also 
dwelt upon the difficulties of introducing responsible government 
in India. “There are in India eighty races, speaking as many 
different languages and following more than a hundred different 
forms of religion. Among them there is no unity and hardly any 


1. Road the Speecli of Lord Clielirisford before Ui© Indian Legisla¬ 
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solidarity.”* He ende^l by raying “Thoughtfvd men naturally 
dread the disasters which follow a period of transition from 
official to popular rule, and welcome the scheme embodied in the 
Report as a substantial advance towards selTgovernment, full of 
future promise and hope.”- Tlie Conference passed a lengthy 
resolution expressing grateful thanks to Mr. Montagu and Lord 
Chelmsford, recognising tha.t the Montford proposals constituted 
a substantial step towards the progressive realization of respon¬ 
sible government and welcoming the scheme in its general 
principles and outline “subject to modifications in the light of 
such suggestions and criticisms as may be received from public 
bodies, ”2 

Shortly after the publication of the Montford Report nine 
moderate leaders of Rombay issued a manifesto cxj)laining their 
attitude towards t he Reforms Scheme. The attitude of the 
Moderate leaders was the same all over the country— they were 
convinced of the honesty, sympathy and sincerity of purpose of 
the authors of the Report and they regarded the proposals on 
the whole as progressive and substantial, though they made a 
number of suggestions to improve the scheme, especially with 
regard to the proposals relating to the Government of India. 

The leaders of the left-wing of the Congress were divided 
into two groups. The extremist group, consisting of the ad¬ 
vanced Home Rulers, regarded the scheme as “based on an un¬ 
qualified distrust of the people of India and is so radically wrong 
alike in principle and in detail that in our opinion it is impossible 
to modify and impn.^ve it.”^ On the other hand, the central 
group, which came more and more to the fore-front in the 
councils of the Congress as time passed after the publication of 
the Report, looked upon the Montford Scheme as unsatisfactory 
and unacceptable unless altered materially. In other words the 
central group in the Congress was not for total rejection of the 
Montford Scheme but for its radical modification. 

There was, however, a good deal of difference between the 
position of the Moderates and that of the centnil group in tlie 
Congress—the one considered the Montford proposals as on the 
whole progressive and substantial, whilst the other regarded 
them as unsatisfactory and disappointing. But, strange as it 
may appear, this difference was more verbal than real— it was a 
difference more in the view-point than in substance. In their 
concrete proposals for modification'* there was a great deal 


1. The Indian Annual Register, 1919, Part IV page 150. 

2. Ibid, page 161. 

3. Home Rulers’ Manifesto, July 8, 1918. Ibid, page 119. 

4. The resolutions passed at the special sessions of the Indian 
National Congress and of the All-India Moderate Conference are printed 
in parallel columns in the Indian Annual Register, Part IV, pages 
55 to 05. 
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common between the two groups. Both wanted the introduc¬ 
tion of an element of responsibility in the Central Government. 
Both were anxious to enlarge the sphere of resi)onsible govern¬ 
ment in the provinces and to restrict the powers of the Heads of 
Governments. Both asked for the abolition of the India Council 
and the relaxation of control over the governments in India. 
Under the circumstances, it appears to mo, that if the Moderates 
had not decided to abstain from the special session of the 
Congress there might have been no split in the Congress over the 
question of Montford Reforms. But the Moderate leaders had 
made up their mind to separate and to form themselves into an 
independent party to work the reforms. 

What were the causes of this separatist action ? In my 
opinion, there were three chief reasons which were responsible 
for the secession of the Moderates. 

The first important cause was the belief of the Moderates 
that the Congress was dominated by the Home Rulers who had 
expressed themselves as definitely hostile to the Montford 
Proposals. They feared that the Congress would summarily 
reject the proposals which would place them in a very awkward 
situation. They, therefore, decided to abstain from attending 
the special session of the Congress held at Bombay at the end of 
August 1918. 

It is no doubt true that the first views expressed by Mr. 
Tilak, Mrs. Besant and other Congress leaders were, on the 
whole, uncompromising.^ But by the time the special session 
of the Congress was held, opinions had been modified and the 
importance of keeping the Moderates within the fold had come 
to be realised by wise" leaders like Mr. Tilak, Mrs. Besant and 
Pandit M, M. Malaviya. It was for this reason that the Subjects* 
Committee of the Congress adopted a compromise resolution on 
the Reforms. As stated by Mr. Tilak in the open Congress 
“What we have tried to do in the Subjects* Committee is to 

distil ‘the gourds and the cucumbers* together.We were told 

the Congress was going to reject the whole scheme. I could 


1. The views of prominent Congressmen are thus summarised by 
Mr. Athalye :—“Mr. Tilak characterised it (Montford Report) as a sunless 

daw'll. Mrs. Besant held that the political reforms.were unworthy of 

England to give and of India to take. The Hon* bio Mr. Patel showed 
how in certain details the Report had made retrograde proposals. Mr. 
N. C. Kelkar pronounced the proposals as cruelly di.^appointing and 
‘almost a wicked attempt to let Indian leaders bo stewed in their own 
juice......’ Prof. Jitondralal Bannerjee declared that?the reforms were 

grudging, half-hearted, meagre, inadequate, and hence disappointing and 
abortive ; whilst the veteran Dr. Su brahman yam Ayer advised his 
countrymen not to touch the narcotic that was offered to them.” Athalye: 
The Life of Lokmanya Tilak, pages 261-62. 
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never understand ^nd have never understood what it means. 

Fortunately for all, we have been able to place before you a 
reasoned document, a resolution, which combines the wisdom of 
one party, I may say, the temperament of another party, and if 
you like to call it, I do not like to c 11 it myself—the rashness of a 
third party.’’ “The Montagu Report is a boautiful, very skilful 
and statesmen-like document. We asked for eight annas of Self- 
Government ; that Report gives us one anna of Responsible 
Govemmeni and says that it is better than eight annas of Self- 

Government.We now plainly say to the Government, we 

thank you for the one anna of Responsible Government but in 
the scheme w^e want to embody, not all that is embodied in the 
Congress-League Scheme, the rails might be different but the 
carriages that carry passengers might be transferred from one 
rail to another. This is what we have tried to do and w^e have 
tried to satisfy all parties concerned and a very difficult task has 
been accomplished.”^ 

Indeed, the resolution on the reforms passed by the Congress 
at its special session was so conciliating that it made some of the 
Moderate leaders think that they had made a mistake in not 
attending the Congress—and some of them later attended the 
usual, annual session of the Congress, which was held at Delhi in 
Xmas 1918, 

However, the bulk of the Moderates stuck to their resolve of 
forming a separate Moderate or Liberal Party and they held a 
special session of the Moderate Conference in November 1918, at 
Bombay, to formulate their views on the Montford Proposals. 

The second reason for the secession of the Moderates from 
the Congress was psychological. Persons like Surendranath 
Bannerjee and Dinshaw Wacha, who had grown grey in the 
service of the country and w ho had not expected such quick 
developments as were brought about by the War, were won over 
at once by the talk of introducing responsible government. 
They had really waited so long that they could not think of 
waiting any longer—they jumped to grasp the hand of fellow\ship 
that was at last extended to them. 8ome of the Moderates had 
also become conservative by age and experience ; and they were 
afraid of a too rapid progress. They were too conscious of the 
weaknesses and drawbacks of their own people and wished to go 
slower. 

The third reason was perhaps more important. The Mode¬ 
rate leaders were impressed by the earnestness of Mr. Montagu 
and they had become convinced of the sincerity of his purpose. 
They believed there was really a change in the angle of vision of 
the rulers which necessitated a corresponding change in the 


1, Athalye : Th^ life of Lokamanya Tilak, pages 253-255. 
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attitude of the Indian leaders. They were pained to see t hat the 
Congress leaders were not recognising this changes - “the profound 
change in the spirit and the poHcy of the Government” and were 
persisting, “despite the altered conditions, in a campaign of 
opposition,”^ as pointed out by Surendranath Bannerjee ia his 
presidential address at the First All India Moderate Conference 
at Bombay. The Moderate leaders were afraid that if they did 
not strengthen the hands of Mr. Montagu with their support the 
reactionarj' and extremist forces would prove too strong for him 
and they may lose this Cod-giv^en opportunity which may not 
recur for a long time. It was for this reason that some of them 
had agreed to form a separate Moderate Party at the instance of 
Mr. Montagu, as pointed out above. Some of the Moderate 
leaders also sincerely believed that time had come to give a new 
orientation to the national f)olicy. The time for criticism and 
opposition had gone and the time for co-operation and construc¬ 
tive work had arrived anr] that there was an urgent need for the 
formation of a new, constitutional party for tlie working of the 
responsible system of government. 

Such then were the reasons for t Jie secession of the Moderates 
from the (kmgress in 1918. To these was added another— the atti¬ 
tude of the extreunists at the Delhi ('engross and in the country. 

At the special session of the Congress the desirability of 
keeping the Moderates within the fold had k('pt the Extremists 
under check but when once the Moderates had deiinitely broken 
away and had held a separate All-India Conference it became 
almost impossible to keep the extremist element under control. 
At the Delhi Congress—in spite of the efforts of the President, 
Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya—the Moderate leaders, like Mr. 
Srinivasa Srstri, could not get a patient and uninterrupted hear- 
ing. And the Congress adopted a more exi reme resolution de¬ 
manding full selt-government in the provinces. Many of the 
speakers attacked the policy of the Moderates and the position 
of Mr. Surendranath Bannerjee wlio had been supporting the 
Congress-League Scheme till December 1917 and who had been 
asking for full self-government within a specified time limit. 

The position of the Moderates was still worse in the county, 
where they were being denounced as traitors and job-hunters. 
During the next few years they were very unpopular in the public 
-—and were being shouted dowm at public meetings. This made 
the breach complete and permanent. And even when Pandit 
Moti Lai Nehru invited them to join the Amritsar Congress in 
view of the recent unfortunate happenings in the Punjab —on 
which question there were hardly any differences between the 
Moderates and the Extremists—they refused to join. 


1. The Indian Annual Register, 1219, Part V, page 47. 
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Early in 1919, there was also a split among the Home 
Rulers. By that time Mrs. Besant had become almost a Mode-^ 
rate—and her opposition to Mahatma Gandhi’s proposal to start 
Satyagrdha if the Rowlatt Bills became law precipitated matters. 
She was ousted from the presidency of the Indian Home Rule 
League but was elected President, of the National Home Rule 
Lea^e by her personal followers. 

VIII 

Before concluding this Chapter, it is necessary to make a 
brief reference to the position taken up by the non-oflScial mem- 
bers of the Indian Legislative Council on the Montford Report. 
The position of the Moderates was very strong in the supreme 
legislature—only two members (Messrs. Patel and Khaparde) 
belonged to the left wing oi the Congress and three (Pandit Mala- 
viya and Messrs Jinnah and Mazarul Haque) to the centre group 
of the Congress—the remaining 22 elected an 1 five nominated 
non-official members were all moderate and conservative gentle¬ 
men. Under such circumstances the fate of the resolution moved 
by the loader of the Moderates was a foregone conclusion. 

On the 6th September, 1918, Mr. Surendranath Bannerjee 
moved the following resolution in the Indian Legislative 
Council:— 

**(1) This Council thanks His Excellency the Viceroy and 
the Secretarj^ of State for India for the Reforms Proposals, and 
recognises them as a genuine effort and a definite advance to¬ 
wards the progressive realization of responsible government in 
India. 

(2) This Council recommends to the Governor-General 
in Council that a committee consisting of all the non-official 
members of this council be appointed to consider the Reforms 
Report and make recommendations to the Government of 
India.’^i 


The first part of the resolution was opposed by Messrs. Patel 
and Khaparde and was also strongly criticised by Pandit 
Malaviya and Mr. Jinnah. The second part was supdorted by all 
Indian members but was opposed by the two European represen¬ 
tatives of the Chambers of Commerce. Both parts of the 
resolution were thus passed by huge non-official majorities as was 
expected and the non-official members of the Council constituted 
themselves into a committee for the consideration of the Mont¬ 
ford Report, with Surendranath Bannerjee as the Chairman and 
Srinivasa Sastri as the Secretary. In due course the committee 


1. Bannerjee : A Nation in Making, page 310* 
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presented its report. \\’rites Sir Surendranath Bannerjee 
“Into its details I need not enter. The Scheme, although a 
genuine and a definite advance, did not come up to our expecta¬ 
tions. Especially was this the case in regard to one point ; no 
responsibility in the Central Government was provided, and we 
urged it with unequivo(*al empha-is in our rejjort, as we did in 
our evidence before the Joint Committee and in all our represen¬ 
tations.”^ As pointed out by Mr. Rushbrook Williams, “the real 
importance of the work of tlie Committee lay in tlie fact th<at the 
Montagu-Ohelmsford Scheme was now accepted by the moderate 
section of elected members of the Indian Legislature as a basis 
for the future constitutional development of India.”* 


1. Bannerjee : A Nation in Making, pagt 314. 
2« India in X917-18, page 60, 



CHAPTER XXII 

THE TRAGEDY OF AMRITSAR 

T 

The year 1919 is one of the most fateful years in the history 
of British India. For the first time after 1857 the British autho¬ 
rity was again challenged in India in 1919 on a nation-wide scale 
anci the British officers to re-establish Brit ish prowess in the 
countrj^ used terrible methods of frightfi.Iness. A British 
General, in order to strike terror in the hearts of the people, 
ordered his men to fire, till their ammunition was exhausted, 
over thousands of peacefully assembled citizens trapped like rats 
in an enclosure from which there was no escape except through 
the narrow passage from where the firing was directed. Several 
hundreds were killed and many hundreds were wounded in this 
terrible massacre of 13th April in Jallianwala Bagh at Amritsar, 
the religious metropolis of the Sikhs, Martial Law was declared 
in five districts of the province. Twice aeroplanes were used to 
overawe the people ; and the British officers in charge adminii^ter- 
ed the Martial Law with ruthless barbarity. And yet in the 
same year was passed the GovcTument of India Act, 1919, for 
the purpose of introducing responsible government in the 
provinces. 

However, the events that made the year 1919 of lasting 
importance were (1) the entry of Mahatma Gandhi in the public 
life of the country and his rising to all-India leadership, so to 
speak overnight ; and (2) the initiation of the people to mass 
Satyagraha for the redress of wrongs and grievances. 

II 

The year 1919 was thus a year of grave political turmoil 
and distress in India, particular!}^ in the province of the Punjab. 
There were a number of factors that were responsible for the 
unfortunate situation but they may all be grouped together under 
three main heads—economic, natural and political. 

To begin with the economic factor. While the great help 
that India gave in winning the Great European War—in the shape 
of men, money and materials—has b€»en adequately recognised, it 
is not generally realised that the people in India suffered terrible 
hardships on account of the War. 

When the War broke out the financial position of India was 
a strong one and during the first year and a half the Government 
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did not feel it necessary to increase taxation ; but in 1916 addi¬ 
tional taxation, in the shape of increased customs duties had to 
be levied to meet the deficit of t’2.6 millions. But, from this 
increase cotton goods were excluded and the duty of 3J% both 
on imported and Indian manufactured goods was kept as it was, 
on the orders from the Secretary of State, with a view to avoid¬ 
ing the revival of the old controversy during the War. However, 
next year it was necessary to increase taxation still further— 
because besides meeting the expenses of Indian armies overseas, 
the Government of India felt it necessary to make a gift of 
£100,000,000 to the British Exchequer. The amount was raised 
largely by means of loans ; but, “in order to meet the consequent 
recurrent liabilities, additional taxation was necessary. The 
ordinary income tax was supplemented by a super-tax on large 
incomes. A surcharge was imposed on railway goods traffic and 
the export duties on jute and jute goods was doubled.”^ But 
still more revenue was required and the Government of India 
again proposed the raising of the cotton duty from 3?>% to 7% 
without increasing the excise duty. The Secretary of State found 
it impossible to turn down the request this time, as he himself 
stated it in the House of Commons in his defence, that it was 
both indecent and ungrateful for Britain to accept the gift of 
£100 millions and not allow Tndin the means of raising additional 
revenue for the purpose. 

The gift of £100 millions thus, while it imposed a heav}^ 
economic strain on the people and raised taxation to a very high 
level, also undid a wrong from which India had been suffering 
from several decades past. However, the burden of taxation 
went on increasing every year and by March 1919 it had become 
sp great that the peoi)le began to raise their voice publicly against 
it and to ask for relief. 

However, more important than the increase of taxation was 
the stupendous rise in prices in the count ry—a rise which was far 
greater than in the European countries, “In the case of food 

grains the prices generally rose by an average of 93%...while 

the increase in piece-goods was just under 190 per cent for impor¬ 
ted goods and just over 60 per cent for Indian made goods. 
Certain articles of common use like salt, kerosene oil and cotton 
cloth became very scarce owing to shortage of freight. The 
position was made much worse by si)ecuIation and control of 
available supplies by large dealers and by the tremendous 
expansion in the currency of the country. The Government of 
India had to provide currency not only to meet India’s own 
increased needs due to her large expencliture for war purposes 


1, Shah : History of Indian Tariffs, page 329. 

2. India in 1919, page 63. 
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hut also because she had to finance the purchases made on behalf 
of Great Britain and her allies. “As a result she [India] became 
involved in currenc.y difficulties of the most serious nature, which 
may claim to be ranked among her sacrifices in the cause of 
victory.”^ 

The distress caused by the dislocation of economic life and 
by the shortage and high prices of the commodities of daily use 
was very great in India, both in the town and in the country, 
and it produced its effects in both urban and agrarian unrest. 
Strikes of laboui ers became common in industrial centres and 
there was looting of markets by the hard pressed people in the 
various parts of the country. 

There w^ere, however, two manifestations of the agrarian 
unrest—one in Champaran in Bihar and the other in Kaira 
district of Gujrat—which deserve special mention. 

The agrarian problem in Champaran was of long standing 
but it became very acute in 1917. The European planters had 
invented a new method of making money as indigo manufacture 
had become unprofitable due to the advent of cheap synthetic 
dyes in the market. They took advantage of a provision in the 
Bengal Tenancy Act and raised the rents of the tenants by 45 
to 75 per cent by agreeing to release them from the cultivation 
of indigo. “This enhancement, which is known as sharabeshi, 
was taken in those villages in which the villagers have a perma¬ 
nent or a nwkarri interest,” and it amounted to a total of about 
Rs. 3 lakhs a year. Where the planter s had taken only tem¬ 
porary leases there they insisted on receiving a lump sum— 

Writes Babu* Rajendra Prasad “The exact figures are not 
available, but I believe that the sums realised by all the factories 
on this head could be something between 16 and 20 lakhs. 

These enhancements of rents and the levying of tawans 
caused great distress among the tenants in Champaran who were 
also suifering from other illegal exactions and grievances. The 
planters were levying various kinds of abwabs^ and were making 
the tenants do forced labour on inadequate wages and to lend 
their carts, cattle etc., on nominal charges. By 1916, the suffer¬ 
ings of the tenants had become unbearable. Attention was 


1. Kajeiidra Prasad : The Agrarian Problem in Champaran, 
Hindustan Review, duly 1918, page .*>2. 

2. Ibi^y y nly 1918, page 63. 

3. The ahwahs levied included pytte-kharacha (irrigation tax) ; 
exactions for the purpose of purcliasing horses (Ghorahi), elej>hants 
{Hathiahi), motor cars (Motorhi or Hawahi) : taxes for keeping oil or cane 
presses (Kolhuawan), weight.s and measures (Batchapir) and for boiling 
turmeric (chulhiawan) ; and also feudal charges levied at the time of 
succession {Bapaki-pytahi), widow remarriage (Sagaura), marriage of girls 
(marumch) and on festivals such as Desakra and ChaitnomL 
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drawn to them in the Bihar Legislative Council, but to no effect. 
Appeals were made to Congress leaders to intervene. Ultimately 
Mr. Gandhi was persuaded to go to the spot to study the 
conditions. 

Mr. Gandhi reached Champaran in April 1017 and started to 
make a searching inquiry into the grievances of the tenants. A 
notice was served on him to leave the district, which he refused 
to obey and which was withdrawn under orders from the provin¬ 
cial government.^ As a result of Mr. Gandhi’s investigations-^ the 
Government decided to appoint an official committee of inquiry 
with Mr. Gandhi as one of tlie members and Sir Frank Sly as the 
Chairman. The Committee did its work well and presented a 
unanimous report, on t he basis of which the Champaran Agrarian 
Act was passed in 1918. The tinkathia system was abolished, the 
sharaheshi was reduced by 20 to 25 per cent., 25 per cent, of the 
sums realised as were returned to the tenants, and the 

taking of was prohibiteu and the executive officers were 

empowered to take action against the offending landlords. 

The Champaran Committee of Inquiry had hardly concluded 
its labours when Mahatma Gandhi was called back to his own 
province. Owing to the excess of rains in 1917 in Gujrat crops in 
the district of Kaira (Kheda) bad fallen much below’ the normal. 
There was difference between the official and non~officiaI 
estimates as to the extent of the loss suffered by the ryots and 
the consequent extent of the remission of revenue tliat was 
necessary. The Patidars estimated that the crop was below 
4 aiinas and the extent of revenue suspension necessary Rs. 23 
lakhs. On the other hand the amount of revenue suspended by 
the Collector of the district was Rs. 1,75,000 only. Repeated 
representations w’ere made to the Government to do justice to 
the Patidars but without success, “At last all j>etitioning and 
prayer having faiUxl,'’ writes Mahatma Gandhi, “after taking 
counsel with co-workers, I advised the Patidars to resort to 
Saiyagraha.''^ Thus was Satyagraha inaugurated for the first 
time m India by Mr. Gandhi. 

The Kaira ryots were asked to take a pledge not to pay 
tovernment revenue as the crops were below 4 annas. But if 
ghe Government agreed “to suspend the collection of the second 
instalment of the assessment throughout the district, such 
amongst us as are in a position to pay will pay up the whole or 
the balance of the revenue that may be due.”^ 


1. The whole .story is told by Mr. Gandhi in las autobiography :— 
My Exporiinont.s3 with Truth, Vol. TI, pages 355 to 407. 

2. “Mr. Gandhi suec-oeded in getting recorded statements of about 
13,000 tenants, 5,000 in the full and 8,000 giving in a tabular form a 
Huminary .statement of t}»eir grievances.” Hindustan Review, July liilS, 
page 51.‘ 

3. Gandhi : My Experiments with Truth, Vol. II, page 430, 

4. Jbidy page 431. 
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The Satyagraha was started on the 28th Maich, 191S. 
Writes Sir Sankaran Nair :—‘‘Tlic Government rent or revenne 
was not paid. Properties including honsehold utensils, milch 
cows, were attached, orders of forfeiture of lands were issued by 
the Government and all possible steps were taken by the revenue 
officials to enforce payment of revenue. About the 12th or 13th 
of April the Commissioner himself called a meeting of all the 
ryots and tried to impress upon them the necessity of comply¬ 
ing with the Government orders, threateni ag them with dire 
consequences in default, and telling them not to heed their 
advisers, the Home Rulers, who themselves will not suffer in 
person the consequeTU;e of non-pa\unent of revenue. But ryots 
persisted in their attempt.* Even the village headmen tiirned 
against the Government. “On the 25th of Aprib the Govern¬ 
ment suspended the collection of revenue by ordering that only 
those who w'ere in a position to pay the revenue need do so, and 

the rest might do it next year.But curiously enough this 

order was not promulgated till the 3rd of June. Till then the 
attachment of pioperty and various otlier proceedings conti¬ 
nued.”” Mr. Gandhi hiniseli came to know^ of the Government 
decision indirectly ; but, in sp‘te of the unsatisfactory attitude of 
the officials, decided to call off the Satyagraha campaign. 

Although Mahatma (Jandhi was not altogether satisfied 
either with the results of the camx)aign or with the attitude of 
the ryots he was of the opinion that the Kheda campaign was of 
great indirect benefit to the nation and that it left an indelible 
mark on the peasants of Gujrat. “The Kheda Satyagraha marks 
the beginning of an awakening among the peasants of Gujrat, the 

beginning of their true political education.public life in 

Gujrat be(iame instinct w ith a. new energy and a new’ vigour. 
The Patidar peasant came to an unforgettable consciousness of 
his strength. The lesson was indelibly im[»riuted on the public 
mind that thc^ salvation of the people depends on themselves, 
upon their capacity for suft'ejing and sacj-ifice. Through the 
Kheda campaign Satyagraha took firm root in the soil of 
Gujrat.”^ 

Ill 

The severe distress caused by economic factors was greal ly 
aggiavated by natural calamities such as famine, j'lague and 
influenza in 1918-19. 

In 1918-19 the rainfall in India ^vas deficient by 19 pe ’ cent. 
“There wavS no provirice wdiich did not suffer from a shortage of 
the monsoon, cither partial or comp-eie, wit h the result that the 
crop failure of 1918-19 was one of the w^orst on record in the last 


1. The Indian Annual Resistor, 1919, l\trl iV, j)age 83. 

2. H)id^ pag- H4. 

3. Gandhi: My Experiments with Truth, Vol. 11, page 441-42. 
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decade.”^ As stated in “India in 1919”, “despite all that the 
Government could do, these high prices and shortages of food 
caused the greatest distress and embarrassment in India. They 
have pressed most hardly on the poorer classes and on people 
living on small fixed incomes in the towns.”*^ “As in 1917, 
sporadic rioting accompanied by the looting of markets, broke 
out among the rural population in certain parts of India.”® 

On the top of this terrible suflFering came the plague and 
influenza epidemics. In consequence of the excessive rains, it 
is conjectured, plague made its appearance in a virulent form in 
1917 and between July 1917 and June 1918 over 800,000 deaths 
took place from plague in the country. The death roll was 
increased still further by the prevalence of malaria and cholera 
in the various parts of the country. But “bad as were the 
general conditions of public health in India during the year 1917, 
those of 1918 were infinitely worse. In the month of June 1918 
came the first intimation that influenza in a virulent form was 
attacking India.”^ The epidemic broke out in Bombay and spread 
all over the country causing severe distress and terrible mortality. 
Within four or five months over six million people died from this 
disease in the country. 

The death figures, appalling as they are, can give at best a 
poor idea of the actual sufferings of the people. The medical 
arrangements were hopelessly inadequate to cope with the 
epidemic which affected from 50 to 80 per cent of the total 
population. The economic condition of the people was appalling¬ 
ly bad. “The staple foodgrains were at famine prices and the 
scarcity of fodder reduced the quantity of milk av^iilable”—“the 
price of nourishing food and also of such comforts as blankets 
and warm clothing was extremely high.” Hence even those who 
ultimately recovered did not regain normal strength for a very 
ong time. All these causes combined to make the sufferings of 
the people intensely acute, especially in central, northern and 
western portions of India. 

IV 

India was thus passing through terrible strain and distress 
during the years 1917 and 1918 and as a result there was acute 
discontent in the country. This was increased several fold by 
political causes. 

To begin with, acute discontent was caused by the repressive 
policy of the Government, particularly in the province of Bengal. 


1. India in 1919, i>age 64. 

2. Ibid, page 67. 

3. India in 1917-18, page 90. 

4. Ibid, page 182. 
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To suppress revolutionary crimo action was taken against a large 
number of young men under the Defence of India Act. Allega¬ 
tions were made of the ill-treatment of the detenues and of their 
being kej)t in insanitary and dangerous places. Tliere w^ere three 
cases in particular, which aroused feelings of great indignation 
throughout the country and specially in Bengal. In two cases— 
those of Professor J. C. Ghosh and Mr. M. N. Seth—confinement 
in solitary cells resulted in insanity and terrible sufferings. The 
third case was a very peculiar one. The Superintendent of Police 
of Bankura was asked b^^ wire to arrest Sindhubala Devi from 
the house of Kamanavia Ghosh in village Shahbazpur- her name 
and address were found written on a slip among the papers of a 
“dangerous” revolutionary. The Superintendent was unable 
to find the house of Kamanavia Ghosh but he discovered a 
Sindhubala in the house of one Kunj (^hosh and arrested her. 
From her it w^as learnt that her brother's wife was also named 
Sindhubala. To make things sure the Superintendent of Police 
proceeded to the village of Debendra Ghosh and arrested the 
second Sindhubala as well. Both the women were taken to 
Bankura, where they reached at eleven in the night and were 
made to march on foot to f he tharui, from where they were 
conveyed the next day (bth January, 1918) to the Jail. They 
were kept there for a fortnight and then released as there was no 
case against them as they were arrested by mistake. 

The arrest of these two poor, jmrda women from two villages, 
in the inteiior of a district, w ithout any definite information or 
previous inquiry, aroused an outburst of indignation and resent¬ 
ment among the people. Protest meetings were held at Calcutta 
and at other places and a resolution was moved in the Bengal 
Legislative Council in this connection. Feelings were running 
high, especially in Bengal, and the Government in order to alla^'' 
discontent appointed a committee of two, consisting of Mr. 
Justice Beachcroft and Sir Narayan Chandavarkar, to review the 
cases of the internees. 

The Beachcroft Committee reviewed in all 806 cases (100 
state prisoners dealt under Regulation III of 1818, 702 internees 
restrained under the Defence of India Act, and four persons 
confined under the Indian Ingress Ordinance)^ and found that 
evidence in possession of the Government justified detention in 
80Q cases and recommended the release of six detenues. 

However, long before the Beachcroft Report was published 
public opinion in India was greatly agitated over the affair of 
Sir Subramaniya Aiyei’s letter to President Wilson. 

This letter was written in June 1917 and was sent to America 
through two American theosophists, Mr. and Mrs. Hotelier. The 


1. isee Lovett: A History of the Indian National Movement, 
pago 196. 
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letter offered to raise ten million men for the War if freedom was 
promised to India. Tlie letter contained a strong indictment of 
British rule. For this (he Viceroy and the Secretary of State 
administered a personal rebuke to Sir SiibT-arnaniya Iyer, when he 
waited upon them in connection with (he ((uesiion of political 
reforms. This was stated in the British Parliament when tlie 
Secretary of State was (fuestione<i w ith regard to the action taken 
by him "against the author of the letter. Thereupon, Sir 
Subramaniya issued a letter to the Press explaining his readiness 
to lose his })eiision, if necessary. As a matter of fact he actually 
wrote a letter to the Chief Secretary. Madras Government, 
renouncing his titles of K.O.I.E., and Diwan Bahadur. 

This created a great stir in India and the action of Sir 
Subramaniya was applauded in the nationalist press throughout 
the country. 


V 

Political discontent was increased by the publication of the 
Islington ( commission Report on Public Services and the Montford 
Report on Constitutional Reforms. In 1918-19 there w^as a 
general feeling prevailing among the people, as stated in “India 
in 1919”, that “since the signing of the Armistice there had been 
notable change in the attitude of the European community, both 
official and non-official, towards Indian asi)irations generally and 
towards political reforms in particular.”^ This impression was 
deepened by the speeches of the provincial (5overnors and of the 
Viceroy and by the behaviour of individual Europeans towards 
'Indians. A number of cases of racial arrogance and intolerance 
took place at this time, 'fhe case that roused strongest feelings 
of disgust and indignation among the people was that of personal 
assault and abuse by Mr, Clayton I.C.iS., a Bihar (Joveriiment 
high official, to Mr, Hassan Imam, an ex-judge of (Calcutta High 
(yOiii’t and President of the Special Congress Session, August 1918, 
while travelling in a first class raiiw'ay compartment. However, 
the proverbial last straw was furnished by the Row! itt Report 
and the Rowlatt Bills. The Indian soldiers on tlieir return found 
conditions exactly the reverse of those which they were led to 
expect by the speeches of allied statesmen. When they reached 
their homes in the Punjab they found famine conditions and 

terrible hardships and autocracy reigning supreme.and a really 

hot reception being prepared for them in the shape of I be Rowlatt 
Bills. It appeared that these measures w^cre being framed es¬ 
pecially for them—the Rowlatt Committee had said in so many 
words that the return of a large number of soldiers was likely 
to create a situation to meet which special repressive legislation 
was necessary. 


1. “India in 1919”, page 23. 
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However, before dealing with the Rowlatt Report and the 
Rowlatt Bills it is neet^ssary to draw attention to two other 
aggravating lV\ct(>rs -the Muslim agitation over the Kfiilafat and 
the prevalence of special conditions created by the vigorous rule 
of Sir Michael 0’J)wyer in the Punjab. 

Muslim feelings iii India were gravely agitated over the 
impending fate of Turkey and its eflect upon the institution of 
the Khilafat. Indian Muslims had taken their full share in 
defeating the central powers, including Turkey, on tlie assurances 
given by the British statesmen that the principles of nationality 
and self-deterinination would be applied to tlie Turkish territories 
at the end of the War and that there would be no interference 
with the institution of the Khilafat by the European Powers. But 
after the War w^as over there were all kinds of rumours about the 
dismemberment of Turkey and the placing of the countries con¬ 
taining the holy places of the Muslims under the hegemony of 
non-Muslim IV»wers, which involved the whole question of the 
Khilafat All this talk w^as a source of grave anxiety to the 
Muslims in India and a direct contributory cause of discontent 
among them. Mr. Montagu rogardtKl tiu* Muslim anxiety over 
the defeat of Turkey as the first political cause of the unfortunate 
happenings in India.^ 

However, public opinion in India attached greater importance 
to another cause—the discontent created by the vigorous rule of 
Sir Michael O’Dwyer in the Punjab. 

The Lieutenant-Governor of the Jhinjab, during the Great 
War, was a firm believer in strong, personal rule. According to 
him the main business of a government w^as to preserve “1 iw and 
order”. He had no faith in executive councils or political reforms. 
He had no sympatliy w ith the higher political aspirations of the 
people. He did not like the educatctl (*Jas.ses wfu) were always 
clamouring for more jjositions and powers ; and he never lost an 
opportunity of belittling their importance. During the U’ar he 
ruthlessly suppressed all political life in the province and prohibi¬ 
ted the entry of such respected leaders as Lokamanya Tilak and 
Mr. B. C. Pal. And his grcctt ambition was to outshine all 
provincial heads in supplying men, money and materials for 
winning the War. Unfortunately, the methods used for the 
purpose in many cases amounled almost to conscription and 
caused great hardships and suti'erings to the people. As Mr. 
Coldstream, Sessions Judge of Muzaffargarli, wTote in a judge¬ 
ment—the methods used ‘To raise the war loan and to find 
recruits” “were frequently unauthorised, objectionable, oppressive 
and opposed to the intexntions of the Government. In remote 


1. SpOGoh of Mr. Montagu on 22nd May, 191!), in tfio House* 
Commons. The Indian Annual Kegister, 1919, Part II, page i23. 
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districts, they were found intolerable by the people.”^ In the 
Shahpur district matters assumed a still more serious form—where 
the over-zealous Tahsildar, Sycd Nadir Hussain, who used very 
questionable^ and tyrannical methods, which according to the note 
of Sir Michael himself, “amounted almost to conscription,” was 
murdered by the infuriated people. In all districts objectionable 
methods were followed to make up the quota of recruits and War 
loan and other War founds allotted to each district. And, what 
was still worse, the people were not permitted even to voice their 
grievances. All such expressions were branded as “sedition” and 
suppressed by an iron hand by the (Jovernment of Sir Michael. 
Wrote Mrs. Besant in her book : “The Future of Indian Politics” 

in 1922, when she had become a Moderate “.the harsh and 

oppressive rule of Sir Michael OT)wyer, his press-gang methods 
of recruitment, his forced War loans, and his cruel persecution of 
all political leaders kept the covered-up embers of resentment 
alive, and ready to break into flame. At the Special Congress of 
1918, in Bombay, Punjab delegates told us how they were living 
over a volcano, wdiich any act of exceptional tyranny might 
cause to burst out. We were not therefore surprised when open 
trouble occurred in 1919 in this very province.”^ 

VI 

The immediate cause of the popular outburst in 1919 w as the 
passing of the Rowlatt or the Black Bill. The Indian Sedition 
Committee, presided over by Mr. Justice S. A. T. Rowlatt, was 
appointed at the end of 1917 and submitted its report in April 
1918. It had held its sittings in cmnera and examined the 
evidence submitted by the Government for the enactment of 
special legislation for dealing with revolutionary crime after the 
Defence of India Act ceased to operate. Mr. Montagu had warned 
Mr. Justice Rowlatt of the dangers of such special legislation and 
of accepting the scheme already prepared by the Government of 
India in that connection. Writes Mr. Montagu in his Indian 
Diary :—“I exjdained to him that Government by means of 
internment and police was naturally a delightful method which 
built up only trouble probably for our successors and that I 
hoped he would remember what was parliamentarily defensible in 
listening to the plan w hich had been prepared for him by the 
Government of India.”^ The Rowlatt Committee, however, came 
to the conclusion that the ordinary criminal law was not ade¬ 
quate to deal with cases of revolutionary crime, and recommended 


1. Quoted in tho Congress Punjab Inquiry Committee Report 
Vol. I, page 18. 

2. At the murder trial, the Revenue Assistant stated :—“I have 
heard a comi)laint that he made men to stand naked in the presence of 
their womenfolk.” Ihid^ page 19. 

3. Besant: The Future of Indian Politics, page 236. 

4. Montagu : An Indian Dairy, page 166. 
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two kinds of special legislation-punifcisre and preventive—to 
meet the situation at the end of the War. The Government of 
India framed two Bills to give elFcct to the recommendations of 
the Rowlatt Committee and in spite of universal popular protest 
and warnings decided to proceed with their enactment. Only 
one of them ultimately became law but it led to a country-wide 
agitation, the like of which had never been witnessed before in 
India. 

The Anarchical and Revolutionary Crimes Act, 1919, to give 
it its official title, has been described both as a “Black Act’' 
designed to suppress popular liberties and political life in India, 
and also as “aimed at the purification of politics”^ passed “to 
safeguard the lives and property of the people against.out¬ 

bursts of anarchy and revolution.”- 

The Act was divided into five Parts. Part I was punitive, 
Parts 11 and III were preventive, Part IV brought persons 
already under executive control within the purview of the Act, 
and Part V provided for the continuation of the proceedings till 
their conclusion after the Act, or any part thereof, had ceased to 
apply in a particular area. 

Part I of the Act provided “for the speedy trial of offences 

.without commitment and with no right of appeal.”® A 

Special Court, consisting of 3 High Court Judges was to be 
constituted, if Part I was applied to a province, which could meet 
at any place and in camera. The Court could admit evidence not 
admissible under the Indian Evidence Act. The decision of the 
majority of judges was final. However, unanimity of opinion 
among the judges was required in case of a sent mce of death. 

Part II empowered a Provincial Government to order any 
person who was believed to be concerned in any “movement 
likely to lead to the commission of offences against the State”, 
“to furnish security or to notify his residence, or to reside in a 
particular area or to abstain from any act specified or finally to 
report himself to the police.”* Such an order was to be made, 
in the first instance, for one month but could be extended to one 
year on the report of an Investigation Committee of three persons, 
which the Government was required to appoint in each case. 
The Committee was to meet in camera, the person concerned 
could appear and offer an explanation but had no right to be 
represented by a lawyer. 


1. Speech of Sir William Vincent of February 6, 1919. See Punjab 
Unrest: Before & After, page 5. 

2. Speech of Sir Michael O’Dwyer of April 10, 1919. Pearey Mohan : 
The Imaginary Rebellion and How it was Suppressed, iiage 13. 

3. Punjab Unrest: Before After, page 3, 

4. Ibid, page 4, 
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Part HI wa.s stilJ • more drastic '. It provided for the search 
of a place and the arrest of a suspected person without warrant 
and his contirieincnt “in sucii place and under such conditions and 
restrictions as it may sijecify/'' The period was “limited to one 
year in the first instance and to three years in alF'. The safe¬ 
guard of an inqiiirv by an investigating authority was provided 
as in Part Tl. 

Such were the main provi.sions of the Act, which was consider¬ 
ed absolutely necessary by the (.lovernment of India to deal 
effectively with the anarchical and revolutionary crimes in India. 
The revolutionary movement \uis responsible for no less than 311 
offences or attempts at offences involv ing 1,038 persons between 
1009 and 1918. The Defence of India Act had brought down the 
number to 10 in one year—and “during the last quarter of 1918 
there wore no revolutionary outrages at al)."- 

The effectiveness of the measure was not (juestioned by the 
non-official members of the Indian Legislative Council but they 
objected strongly to arming the exeentive in times of peace wdth 
tremendous powders of suppressing the wiiolc political life in the 
country and of depriving suspected i)ersons of the right to an 
open trial, to the help of a h.igal adviser, and to the safeguards 
provided by the Evidence A(Jt and other law^s of the land. They 
pointed to the vast powers already existing which could deal 
effectively with revolutionary crime and suggested that the real 
remedy was not ruthless repression but political reform—in the 
w^ords of Lord Morley “the best way to get rid of Sinn Fein was 
to grant self-government to Ireland.’’ Appeals w^ere addressed to 
the government by all the non-official speakers “to realise the 
situation as it has been growing during the last few days and as it 
threatens to grow in the future. My Lord, already there is a wave 
of indignation in the country ; from one end to the other protest 
meetings are being lield,” And added J8ir Tej Bahadur Sapru :-~ 
“My Lord, you are going to throw the country into a W'hirlpool of 

agitation, such as it has never w'itne.'?sed before.But 

in spite of the united opposition of ail the non-official members— 
four of whom resigned in protest, the Covernment enacted the 
measure with conse(|uences w^hich were universally deplored. 

VII 

While the discussions w ere proceeding over the Rowlatt Bill 
in the Indian Legislative Council Mahatma Candhi was writing to 
the Viceroy making it clear “that the Government’s action left 
me no other recourse except to resort to Saiyagraha,''^ The 


1. Section (1) of the Act, India in 1919, page 213. 

2. Punjab Unrest: Before and After, Pages '2 and 3 

3. 1bid» jmge 55. 

4. Gandhi: My expermien^is with IV^th, Vol. 11., page 482, 
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Safcyagraha Sab ha was foriiKnl ai Bombay aiirl the Satyagraha 
jJedge was drafted and taken by its members. '‘The deeision to 
start Satija(jiah(i witli the vow wa>s coinnuinieaied to the public 
by Mahat ma (Jandlji in a le^tter to the Press. The vow ran as 
follows 

‘‘Being conscientiously of opinion that the Bills.are 

unjust, subversive of tlie principle of liberty and justice and des¬ 
tructive of the elemeni ary rights of individuals.we solemnly 

affirm that in the event of these becoming law' and until they are 
withdrawn, W'o shall refuse civilly to obe}^ those laws and such 
other laws as a committee to be herc^afier ap])ointed may think 
fit and w^e further affirm that in this struggle we will faithfully 
follow^ the trutl] and refrain from violence to life, person or 
property.”^ 

How^evor, like the warnings of the non-official members, this 
decision of the Satyagraha Sal)ha Imd no elfex^t on the Govern¬ 
ment and the Bill was passed on ISth March, 1911) by official 
votes and became hw on Mareli 2Ist. Mahatma Gandhi was then 
in Madras. He was perplexed as to how he should offer Satya¬ 
graha, when the idea came to him in a dieain, which he 
communicated to his host, Mr. Rajagopalachari, the next morn¬ 
ing:-- “The idea came to me last night in a dream that we should 
call upon the (iountry to observe a general ha/rtaL Satyagraha is 
a process of self-purification, and oiirs is a sacred fight, and it 
seems to me to be in the Htness of things that it should be com¬ 
menced with an act of self-puriiicalion. Let all the people of 
India, therefore suspend their business on that day, and observe 
the day as one of fosting and prayer. 

The idea was w elcomed by Mr. RajagopaJachari and otJiers 
and was given to the public in a letter by Mahatma Gandhi. 
“The date of the hartal wa» first fixed on the 30th March, 1919, 
but was subsequently changed to Oth April.*' “The whole of 
India from one end to the other, towns as well as villages, observ¬ 
ed a complete hartal on that day,”^ /y.. the (Uh April," peacefully 
and successfully. 

However, there were a few places, wffiich learnt of the 
alteration of the date oft/he hartal too late, which observed it on 
the 30th M^arch as well. Delhi was one of those places ; and it 
was there that unfortunate occurrences first took place. 

The 30th March w^as observed by the people in Delhi as a day 
of fast and Aar/a/. According to the Hunter Committee Report, 


1. Punjab Unrest. : Before and After, page 34. 
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scuffle ensued as a result of the crowd insisting upon the closing 
of a railway refreshments stall. The railway police intervened 
and arrested two men from the crowd. I'liis infuriated the people, 
who refused to disperse and insisted upon the return of the men. 
There were also brick-bats thrown on the police. Ultimately the 
mob was fired upon and foi ced into the adjoining Queen’s Gardens. 
The crowd thereupon collected in front of the Town Hall, where 
it was again considered necessary to fire. “As a result of this 
the total number of persons^killed bj^ the firing on this day in¬ 
creased to 8, (^nly a do 2 en or so of the wounded persons came to 
hospital for treatment but the number of the wounded on this 
day would exceed this figure substantially.”^ There was no 
further trouble and the meeting in the afternoon in the People’s 
Park passed off quietly. The hartal on the (>th was celebrated 
peacefully. However, there was prolonged AartoZ, from the 10th 
to the 17th, as a result of Mr. Gandhi’s arrest. Tn an attempt to 
get the shops opened by police pickets there was a clash between 
the police and the mob in the Ballimaran Street on the 17th. 
“The Police w^ere forced to fire in self-protection. About 18 
people were reported as wounded with buckshot, two of whom 
subsequently died.”^ 

After the happenings on the 30th March, Mahatma Gandhi 
was called to Delhi by the local leaders. He agreed to come 
after the hartal of the Oili April. On the night of the 7th, he 
therefore left Bombay for Delhi. In the meantime, the (Jovern- 
ment of India, in consultation with the Lieutenant-Governor of the 
Punjab and the Chief Commissioner of Delhi, decided to prohibit 
the entry of Mr. Gandhi into the Punjab and Delhi and issued 
an order directing him to remain in the Bombay Presidency. 
The order was served upon him before Palwal station, which he 
refused to obey. So, he was arrested at Palw^al and was sent 
back to Bombay under police escort. 

The news of Mahatma Gandhi’s arrest reached Ahmedabad, 
where he had made liis home and had built his Ashram and 
where he was loved and worshipped like a god—on the morning 
of the 10th. It spread rapidly and caused great excitement. A 
hartar was declared. Trouble arose in forcing two Europeans 
to leave their conveyance. There w^as a serious clash but the 
situation was tactfully handled by Mr. Chattfield, the district 
magistrate. The next morning, the people w^ere infuriated to hear 
the rumour of Miss Anasuya Sarabhai’s arrest and the mill- 
hands got out of control and committed acts of incendiarism and 
violence. Crowds had to he fired on several times and a military 
proclam ition had to be issued on the 12th morning. However 


1. Disorders Inquiry (Hunter) Committee Report, page 3. 

2. Ibid, page 4. 
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Mahainia Gandhi and Miss Anasuya Sarabhai arrived^ on the 
l.‘Uh ; and were alknved to help in restoring the order. On the 
I4lh, the proelarnalion was withdrawn. “Mr. (hindhi addressed 
an enorinons nieeting of peoj)le. He uy)braided them for their 
violence, and exhorted them to resume their lawful occupations. 
His address }iad a very beneficial elfect and tlie disturbances at 
AJimedabad practically came to an end on the 14th April.’'- 

‘‘During the disturbances there were two ffxtal casualties, 

on the side of law and order.!Among the rioters, 28 are 

known to liave been killed and 123 wounded ; it is probable that 

t luue were more.’I'elegraph wires were cut at eight places 

in Ahmedabad and at fourteen ])laces outside. Tlie value of the 
property destroyed by the riotcTs at Ahmedabad was approxi¬ 
mately nine and a half lakhs of rupees.probably the main 

reason of this w as that the rioters Jiad been moved by t lieir per¬ 
sonal feelings towards Mr. (ilandhi and Miss Aniisuva KSarabhai. 
The sight of these among them at liberty, combined with 
Air. Gandhi’s i<‘j)i()aclies, removed all motive for a continuance 
of disorder. 

In the Punjab there w as no tiouhle till the noon of the lOth 
April. Mendings l\ad been held, especially at Amritsar and 
T..a.h()re, in (•ormection wit h the Rowlatt If^gislation. Hartal was 
oliserved sue(‘.essfully and peacefully all over the province on the 
<Uh April. At Amritsar it was also observed on the 30th March. 
There was grave discontent in the provin(‘e, there W'as some 
ex(a*tement as w’cll. There w as agitation against the Rowlatt 
Act and great resentment was being felt at the attitude the 
Lioutenanf-Governor had adopted towards i)olitical reforms and 
tlie educated classes. But there was no revolutionary movement 
—it had been suj)pressed in 1910 ; and the leaders of the people 
w ere all believers in peaceful, constitutional methods of agitation. 
But the Goveinraent of Sir Michael O’DAvyer w^as bent upon 
sujipressing all kinds of agitation and ])olitieal life in the province. 
In Ids speech before the Punjab Legislative Council on the 7th 
Ajiril, 1919, Sir Alicliael O’Dwyer, while praising the Punjabees, 
uttered a serious threit to the public headers. He said :—“The 
Government of this Province is and will remain determined that 
public order, which was maintained so successfully during the 
time of w^ar, shall not he disturbed in times of peace. Action 
has, therefore, already been taken under the Defence of India 

Act against certain individuals at Lahore and Amritsar. 

^^he recent puc^rile demonstrations against the Rowlatt Act in 

both I Lahore and Amritsar.indicate how easily the 

ignorant and the credulous people.can be misled. Those wdio 


1. From Palwal Mahatma Gandhi was taken to Bombay and sK‘i 
tmi. The rumour of Miss Sarabhai’s arrest was false. , 

2. The Disorders Enquiry Committee Report, page 13, 

3. Ibid^ l>a-gc 13. 
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only,"M^ant to mislead them incur a serious responsibility. 

Those wlio appeal to ignorance rather than to reason have a 
ay of reckoning in store for them.”^ 

This was no empty threat as the events of the next few days 
proved. 


VIII 

Amritsar had observed complete and peaceful hartals both 
on the 30th March and the 6th Ajjril, in spite of the fact that 
orders under the Defence of India Act, not to address ^mblic 
meetings, had been served on the two local leaders—Drs. Satyapal 
and Kitchlew. The celebration of the Ram Naumi festival, with 
a huge procession and fraternization among the Hindus and the 
Muslims, also passed otf peacefully on the 0th April. “It is 
certain’’, writes the Hunter Committee, “that the day passed oft’ 
without any hostility being offered to Europeans”. The Deputy 
Commissioner himself got caught in the crowd and witnessed the 
procession from the verandah of the Allahabad Bank. He says 
“as a rule they were very civ^il, every ear in the procession 
stopped in front of me, and the band played. God save the King 

.” On the same day the Government issued orders for 

the deportation of Drs. Satyapal and Kitchlew from Amritsar 
and their internment at Dharrnsala under the Defence of India 
Act. On the 10th morning at ten they were quietly removed in 
a car to Dharamsala and the local executive authorities made 
military and police preparations to prevent crowds from entering 
the civil station. At about 11. 30 the news of the deportations 
spread in the city. Hartal was declared and the people marched 
in a procession towards the bungalow of the Deputy Commissioner 
to demand the release of the two leaders. According to the facts 
related by the Hunter (Committee, “the moD had not armed 
themselves with sticks or lathis”^ and did not molest or take any 
“notice of Europeans whom it met on the way.”^ The crowd 
was checked at the railway level crossing and was forced back 
towards the city. In doing so resort was had to firing twice. 
The mob became infuriated and violent. It entered upon a mad 
course of destruction, revenge, murder, arson, incendiarism, etc., 
and brutally assaulted any European, man or woman, it came 
across. It sacked the National and the Alliance Banks,® set fire 
to the bank buildings, killed the European manager, etc., and 
looted the godowns. The Town Hall and other public buildings 
were burnt. Telegraph wires were cut and Miss Sherwood, a 
missionary lady was brutally assaulted and left as dead in a lane 


1. The Congress Punjab Inquiry Report, pages 6 and 7. 

2. The Disordem inquiry Committee Report, page 22. 

2. The Charterad Sank escaped much damage and its European 
Manager and Assistant Manager were rescued by the police from their 
hiding places. 
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where she was picked up later by soiue Hindus and taken to the 
hospital. Troops were rushed into the city and the mobs melted 
away by the evening. ''The total number of persons killed on 
the lOth by fire of the troops was approximately ten ; the number 
of the w ounded must be grcat.er.*’^ 

On the 11th the people were allowed to arrange for the 
funeral of the dead persons. There was a big procession which 
passed off quietly. On the same evening General Dyer arrived 
and took command of the troops in the city. On the 12th many 
arrests w^ere made and a proclamation was issued prohibiting all 
gatherings and meetings. The Hunter Committee w^rites :—“It 
does not appear what steps were taken to ensure its publication 

.From an examination of the map showing the different 

places where the proclamation (which w^as in English) was read 
it is evident that in many parts of the city the proclamation was 
not read.’^^ On the other hand it had been announced on the 
evening of the 12th that there would be a public meeting in the 
Jallianwala Bagh on the 13th at 4. 30 p. m. General Dyer took no 
measures to prevent the holding of the meeting but decided to 
reach the place soon after the meeting had begun wdth armoured 
cars and troops, and without giving any w^arning, ordered tlie 
troops to fire till the ammunition was exhausted. This is how Sir 
Valentine Chirol, the well-known British publicist, has described 
the scene :— 

“One cannot possibly realise the frightfulness of it until one 
has actually looked upon on the Jallianw^ala Bagh—once a garden, 
but in modern times a waste space frequently used for fairs and 
public meetings, about the size perhaps of Trafalgar Square, and 
closed in almost entirely by walls above which rise the backs of 
native houses facing into the congested streets of the city. I 

entered by the same narrow lane by w^hich General Dyer. 

entered with about fifty rifles. I stood on the same rising 
ground on which he stood, when without a word of warning, . he 
opened fire at about 100 yards’ range upon a dense crowd, 
collected mainly in the lower and more distant part of the 
enclosure around a platform from which speeches were being 
delivered. The crowd was estimated by him at 6,000, by others 
at 10,000 and more, but practically unarmed, and all quite 
defenceless. The panic-stricken multitude broke at once, but 
for ten consecutive minutes he kept up a merciless fusillade—in 
all 1650 rounds-~on that seething mass of humanity, caught like 
rats in a trap, vainly rushing for the few narrow exits or lying flat 
on the ground to escape the rain of bullets, which he personally 
directed to the points where the crowd was thickest. The 
“targets” to use his own words, were good, and when at the end 


1. The Disorders Inquiry Committee Report, page 29. 

2. Ibid^ page 30. 
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of those) tea minutes, having almost exhausted his ammunition, 
he m ireliod Jiis m^n off bv the way they came. Ho had killofl, 
accortling to the oflieial figures, only wrung out of Government 
months later, 37'h’ arul ho left about 200^ wound^Hl on the g!*ound, 
for whom, again to use his own words, he did not consider it his 
•job’ to take the slightest thought. 

Sir \hilent.ine commejits :—“But for General Dyer’s own 
statement before the Hunter Commission, one might liave pleaded 
that, left to his own unbalanced judgement by tlie precipitate 

abdication of the civil authority, he simply ‘saw red’.But, 

on his own showing, he deliberately made up his mind wliilo 
inaTchirig his men to tlaJlianwala. and would not have flinched 
from still greater slaughter if the nariowness of the approaches 
had not compelled him to leave his machine guns behind. His 
piirj)ose. he declared, was to strike terror into the whole of tlie 
Punjab.’’*^ 

IX 

It is not necessary to describe here in detail the unfortunate 
occurrences that took place in other parts of the Punjab between 
the 10th and the 15th April. Th(‘y arc narrated in th(‘ Report 


1. Write the ( Vuigross Inquiry (’omTnittee : ‘‘In the inattor of flu' 

death roll, it is interesl.ifig to note tliat. at'oording to tlie Coveri»rnent‘s 
own showing they did not coinmeiicti investigating the figures beloo* 
2ath August,four months after the tragedy. Mr. TfH>rn[)soT:i t hen 
announced that not more than 290 had died. Now they Jiuve jnac'ticalfx 
aecepted the Sarnitis Oguros, rr:., oUO, which are ba>^ed on actual 

tracing and refiresent thf^ niiniiniiin. The exact figure will iK'va^r b«' 
known, but after careful investigation, we consider that Lula Girdhari 
Lai's computation of 1,000 is by no means as €?xaggeruti d calculation'' 
(page 57). J..ala (tirdharilal wa.s an eye-witness of the unfortunate 
happenings and was the first to go into the after the firing had 

('eased. 

2. It may bt5 of value to quote the account given by a reliable eyt*- 

witnesa—Lala Girdhari Lai, t he Ihquity Ohairman of the Punjab (^liani- 
ber of Ct)mmcrce-“of the Jallianwala d’rugedy. Ho watched the scoiu' 
from a house overlooking the Bagh. He says saw lmndr<‘ds of 

persons killed on the spot. The worst part of the whole thing was that 
firing was directed t(»ward.s the gates through which the jieople wen+ 
running out. Idiero were small outlets, 4 or 5 in all, and IniJlots actualJ.v 

rained over the peo ple at all these gates, and.many got trampled 

under the feet of tiio rushing crowds and thus lost tljeir lives. Blood 
was pouring in jirofusion. Even those who lay flat on tlie ground weit‘ 
shot. No ar rangernents were made by the authorities to look after the 

dead or wounded.1 then gave water to the wounded and rendered 

such assistance as was pos.sible.. I went: round the ])lace and saw almost 
everybody lying there. There wtu-e heajis of them at different place s... 
The dead bodies wore of grown ii[» peo{)le and young boys alsf). Some 
had their heads cut open, others had ey<?s shot, ami nostv, chest, arms or 

legs shattered .J. flunk there must have been over 1,000 dead bodies in 

t he garden then.1 saw people were hurrying up and many had to 

leave their dead and wounded because they wore afraid of bt?ing fired upon 
again after 8 p. in.” Pages 50 and 57 of tht^ Congress Inquiry Comrnittt^^ 
Kcqiort. 

3. Cliirol : India : Old and New, tinges 177-78. 
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of the Hrinter Coniinittee and elsewhere.^ Here it is only neces 
sary to nieiition briefly the happenings at Lahore, Kasur and 
Gujranwfda. 

At l^ahore there was a hartal on tJie 10th after the news of 
Mahatma Gandhi's arrest was received. A procession was formed 
“with a black flag as a sign of mourning and proceeded along 
Anarkali Bazar to the Malj/'^ The procession was cheeked from 
going up the Mall and asked to disperse. It is said that the 
people were very excited ; they refused to disperse and were 
iired upon. Tlie crowd was pushed towards Lahori Gate, where 
it was again asked to disperse and on refusal was tired u|)on. Oji 
the J4th, the popular leadeis. Fajjdit Ram Bha j Dutt and Lalas 
Harlxishcn Lai and Duni Chand were dej)ort.ed ; fience the hartal 
continued from the lOtli to the 17th Aj)ril. On the JHth the 
shopkeepers W'ere forced to open their shops under martial law. 
There w^ere no acts of mob violence at Lahore. 


It was however different at Kasur, where the mob became 
violent and killed Uvo Europeans and did some damage to public 
buildings, railway property and to lines of Communications. On 
the 11th the hartal began and continued the next day. Tliere is 
“a very unruly eleirient of the menial, loathcr-w-orkers and 
butcher class in .Kasur,'’^ and they orgajiised a liberty funeral 
procession on the 12th morning. The procession proceeded to 
the railway station and became more and more excited. The 
Report; of tlie Pun jab (Jovernment states Up to this time the 
intention had mendy been to make a violent demonstration. 
Arrived at the station, the crowd did considerable damage by 
breaking doors and throwing stones at w indows, but did not 
penetrate the station or ijiterfere with the ])ormanent w'^ay. .ft 
then commenced to turn away, but at the direct incitement of 
some of its leaders, surged back and commenced a more serious 
work of destruction. It burnt an oil-shod, damaged the signal 
and telegraph wires, smashed a quantity of furniture and looted 
the ticket office.”^ The crowed was being persuaded to dispersi^ 
by some of the local leaders, wdio had reached tJu* station by that 
time, when a train with some Euroi)eaJis passengers arrived. The 
crowd attacked the Europeans. Most of tliem, however, were 
saved—they were persuaded to leave the train and take shelte?* 
with some Indians ; but two w^arrant officers refused to leave the 


1. See pages :^6 to 7.S of the Disorder.^ Inquiry C'oininittee Keport 
and Pearey Mohan : 'riie Jnuigiiiai-y Kebellion aud How it was Sup])ro.s- 
sed, j)agos’55 to 1»4, and also the Congress Punjab Inquiry i^t^port, 1919-20, 
pages 45 to 155. 

2. The Disorders IiHpiiry Committee Keport, pagt? 39. 

3. Quoted from the 1‘iinjab Go\'ernment Report by Poarey Mohan : 
The Imaginary .Rebellion and Hf)w it was »Siippre.ssed, page f>9. 

4. Ibid, page 70. 
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train and tried to protect themselves by firing with their revol¬ 
vers. They were stoned and surrounded by the mob and wore 
brutally beaten to death. The police arrived, resorted to firing 
and dispersed the crowds. 

There was also a serious attack at Gujrariwala. This occur¬ 
red on the 14th when the people w^ere incensed by the display 
of slaughtered calf and pig on two bridges on each side of the 
railway station. The people believed “that the calf (and the pig 
also) had been killed and exposed on the bridge by the police in 
order to create bad blood betw^een Hindus and Mohammedans.”^ 
The crow'd set fire to the bridges. At the Kachi bridge there was 
firing by the iK)lice, some persons were wounded. The crowds 
got out of control and entered on a mad course of destruction of 
public buildings and the lines of communications. They set fire 
to the tahsil, the dak bungalow, the district court, the church, 
and the railw^ay station. At about 3 in the afternoon aeroplanes 
arrived from Lahore and bombed the city. Later troops also 
arrived. Writes the Hunter Committee .—“Colonel O’Brien, the 
Deputy Commissioner of Gujranwala informed us that so fiir as 
could be ascertained the total casualties in Gujranwala on 14th 
April, shot by the police, were 11 killed and 27 wounded.”^ 

X 

Martial Law was declared in five districts of the Punjab bet¬ 
ween the 15th and the 24th April 1919. It was withdrawn 
generally on the 11th June except on railway lands from where 
it was finally withdrawn on the 25th August. 

The Hunter Committee were unable to agree on the necessity 
for the declaration of Martial Law and for its continuance for 
such a long period or on the severity of martial law administra¬ 
tion. Indian opinion, however, was unanimous in condemning 
the manner in which the situation was handled in the Punjab in 
1919 and the way Martial Law was administered in the province. 
Some of the martial law administrators distinguished themselves 
by its rigorous dhforcement and by acts of cruelty and barbarity. 
It will, however, serve no useful purpose to describe here the indi¬ 
vidual acts of cruelty perpetrated by some of the martial law 
administrators. Three representative opinions—the first by a 
British Publicist considered hostile to Indian aspirations, Sir 
Valentine Chirol; the second by the Secretary of State for India, 
Mr. Montagu ; and the third of an Indian Moderate statesman, 
Sir Sivaswamy Iyer, President of the Moderates Conference, 1919, 
and opposed to the method of Satyagraha, are given here. Bet¬ 
ween them they give an accurate picture? of the Martial Law 


1. The disorders Inquiry Committee Report, page 48. 
3. Ihid^ page 52, 
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adiMinistration in the Punjab in 1919. Writes Sir Valentine 
Chirol : — 

“Then two days after—not before—Jallianwala came the 
formal proclamation of martial law in the Punjab, and though 
there were no more Jallianwalas, what but racial hatred could 
result from a constant stream of petty and vindictive measures 
enforced even after the danger of rebellion, however real it may 
at first have seemed, had passed away ? Sir Michael O' Dwyer 
protested, it is true, against Dyer’s monstrous crawling order’’ 
and it was promptly disallowed. But what of many other 
“orders” which were not disallowed ? What of the promiscuous 
Hoggings and whippings,-the indiscriminate aivesls-’and confis¬ 
cations, the so-called ‘fancy punishments’ designed not so much 
to punish individual ‘‘rebels” as to terrorise and humiliate ? 
What of the Avhole judicial or quasi-judicial administrations* of 
martial law 

Even the Secretary of State for India in his dispatch on the 
Hunter ('omrnittee Report felt constrained to remark : -“There 
is one question with regard to which it is impossible to avoid the 
conclusion tliat the majority of Lord Hunter’s Committee have 
failed to express themselves in terms wdiich unfortunately the 

facts not only justify but necessitate.It is unnecessary to 

recapitulate the instances which the Committee have enumerated 
in detail in both their reports, nor w^ould any useful purpose be 
served by attempting to assess with a view' to penalties, the cul¬ 
pability of individual officers who were responsible for those 

orders..but His Majest 3 ^’s Government must exjiress strong 

disapproval of these orders and punishments.The instances 

cited by the Committee give justifiable ground for the assertion 
that the administration of martial law in tlie Punjab was marred 


1. Reference has been made above to tlio assault tm Miss Sherwood 
at Amritsar on the 10th Aj>ril. Some days after, on tlie 19th April, 
General Dyer issued an <»r<ler that those who pass the lane, wliore 
Miss Sherwood fell, should be made to crawl—“go on all fours”. “The 
process oonsisted in the persons lying flat on their belly and crawling 
exactly like reptiles.*’ The order was withdrawn on the 26th. 

2. The Minority Report of the Hunter Committee records 268 
ordinary cases of flogging and whipping—there were other special cases 
also. “The normal procedure adopted was to strip the j)erson to l)e 
whipped and to tie him to a frame-work and then lash him.” Each 
person was given from 6 to 30 stripes (page 162, Disorders Inquiry Com¬ 
mittee Report). 

3. In all 789 persons were arrested, w'ho were never brought to 
trial.” Ibid, page J66. 

4. Out of 108 death sentences, only 23 wore maintained.out of 

266 sentences for transportation only 2 were maintained,” when they 
were later revised by the Government. The figures of original punish¬ 
ment give some idea of the administration by martial law courts. 

6. Chirol: India : Old and New, page 179. 
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by a spirit whi(*h promjitol, not generaliy but uiifoituiiatc’ly not 
uiu'ommonly, the enfoieeuunt of* jainislmiunts and ordeiK caleii 
laled, if not intended, to humiliate Indians as a ra(‘e, to enuse 
ineonvenieiiee amounting on occasions to injustice and to altca* 
the standards of propi iety and luinianity which the inhabitants 
.have a right to demand of those set in authority over them.'’^ 

Speaking as President of the All-India Moderates Confej enee, 
IhIO, Sir Sivaswaniy said : - ‘ f^et us turn our e\i^s to some of tlie 
facets disclosed in the evidence of the ])rineipaJ Enr()p(‘an witnesses 
(before ihe Hunter CommitU^e). 'I’hc wholesale siaugliter of 
hundreds of nnai-rned men at JaJlianwala Ragh without giving 
the crowd an opportunity to disperse, tlie indifference of (General 
Dy:>r to the condition of hundreds of pfiople who were wounded 
in the hring of ma(‘hine-gvins, into erow^ds wdio Jiad dispensed and 
taken to tljt'ir heels, t he Hogging of men in public, tJie ord(»r com 
pelling thousands of students to walk Hi miles a day for roll-calls, 
the arrest and detention of onn students and professors, tlu^ conn 
|)elling of school (‘hildren of o to 7 to attend on parade to salute 
the Hag, the order imposing upon owners of ])rx)])ertv the lesponsi- 
hilities for the safety of the martial law'[)oslers stuck on their 
properties, the flogging of a marriage part;\', th(> censorship of 
mails, the closure of the Badslmhi mosque for six weeks, the 
arrest and detention of people wdtiioiit any substantial reason 

e.si)eeiaUy of y)eopl(' w ho Iiad rendered serv ices to the State. 

the Hogging of six of the biggest boys in the Isiamia school simjHy 
hecaiiso they liapfrened to be school boys and big Ixns, the cons¬ 
truction of an open cage for ihe confinement of arrest ed pei*.sons, 
ihe invention of novel ])iinishments like tlie crawling order, the 
skipping order.the hand-ciifling and roping together of per¬ 

sons and keeping them in open trucks for Jo hours, the use of 

aeroplanes and Lewis guns.against UManiied citizens, the 

taking of hostages and the confiscation and destruction of pro¬ 
perty'for the purpose of securing the attendance of absentees, 
tlie hand cuffing of Hindus and Mohammedans in pairs with the 
object of demonstrating the consequences of Hindu-MusJim unity, 
tlie cutting off of electric and water supplies from Indian liouses, 
the removal of fans from Indian houses and giving them for use 
to Europeans, the commandeering of all veJiicOes owned by 
Indians and giving them to Eurot)eans for use, the feverish dis 
posal of eases with the object of forestalling the termination of 
martial law, are some of tlie many incidents of the administration 
of martial law which created a reign of terror in the Punjab and 
have shocked the public.”-* And even Mrs. Besant, who had 
fiondemned the action of the crowds at Amritsar in strong lan- 


1. “PuTijub Unrest : Before and After’', page 159. 

2. The Indian Annual Register, 1920, page 397. 
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guage^ and had on insufficient evidenca characterised the mob 
excesses in the Punjab (on the 18th April) as the work of revolu¬ 
tionaries/’^ felt it necessary to write on the 21st December, 
1919 ;—“1 have been shocked to read the evidence given by the 
military authorities before the Hunter Committee. Nothing more 
than is recorded out of their own mouths was done by the 
Germans in Belgium.”^ 


XI 

As the news of t he tenible events in the Punjab percolated 
to other paits of India after the withdrawal of martiaJ law and 
censorship, there was an outcry against the administration of 
Sir Michael O’Dwyer and the Government of Lord Chelmsford. 
There was a demand in the nationalist press for the recall of 
Lord Chelmsford and the impeachment of Sir Michael and those 
responsible for the oppressive administration of martial law. The 
people were shocked and indignant and there was terrible discon¬ 
tent in the country. The moderate leaders also attacked the 
(iovernment, both in regard to its jx)licy of frightfulness in the 
Punjab and in regard to its reactionary attitude towards the 
question of political reforms. Writes the author of “India in 
1919” : - “The general criticism was levelled against Government, 
not merc'ly in the Nationalist but also in the Moderate press that 
the reforms scheme as originally conceived had been whittled 
down. 

However, the national protest was voiced by India’s greatest 
poet, Sir Rabindranath Tagore, through his dignified letter re¬ 
nouncing his knighthood. He wrote :— 

“.The accounts of the insults and sufferings under¬ 

gone by our brothers in the Punjab have trickled through the 
gagged silence leachirig every comer of India and the universal 
agony of indignation roused in the hearts of our people has been 
ignored by our rulers, possibly congratulating themselves for im¬ 
parting what they imagine salutary lessons.knowing that 

our appeals have"been in vain and that the passion of vengeance 
is blinding, the noble vision of statesmanship in our Government, 
w'hich could so easily afford to be magnanimous as befitting its 
physical strength and moral traditions, the very least I can do is 
to take all consequences on myself in giving voice to the protest 
of the millions of my countrymen surprised into a dumb anguish 
of terror. 


1. She had written to the Times o//nd»a “The cutting of tele¬ 
graph wires, the derailment of troop trains, the burning of railway 
station, the attack on banks, the setting free of jail birds, are not the 
action of Satyagrahis nor even of casual rioters, but of revolutionaries.*’ 

2. Disorders Inquiry Committee Report, page 126. 

3. India in 1919, page 41. 
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The time has come when badges of honour make our shame 
glaring in their incongruous context by humiliation, and I, for 
mv part, wish to stand shorn of all special distinction by tlie side 
those of my countrymen who, for their so-callcd insignificance, 
are liable to suffer a degradation not fit for human beings, and 
these are the reasons whicli have f)ainfully compelled ine to ask 
your Excellency, with due deference and regret, to release me of 
]ny title of knighthood/'^ 

The relinquishing of the title bv Poet Rabindranath created 
a profound effect on the minds of Englishmen and made the 
Ibitish (government push on work in connection with Montford 
Reforms. In the meantime more facts were being brought to 
light by the indefatigable efforts of iVindit Madan Mohan Mrda- 
viya and bis co-workers. Pandit Malaviya framed 92 sc^arching 
(piestions'^ on the unfortunate events in the Punjab during April, 
May and June 1919 and gave notice of them to the Secretary, 
Indian Lt^gislative (^ouncil : but they were disallowed by the 
(Governor General. He then moved a ro.soJution fort lie appoint¬ 
ment of a Royal (Vmimi.ssion in place of the (’ominittee of Inquiry 
announced by the Viceroy in the opening speech, which was to 
report to the Government of India, for the reason that the ( Jo- 
vernment of India was itself involved in tlie affair. But the 
resolution of Pandit Malaviya was rejected and the Disorders 
Inquiry Committee was ajipointed wit h J^ord Hunter as(diair- 
man, Mr. »Iustice Rankin, Mr. Rice. Major-(feueral Sir George 
Barrow, Sir (-himanlal Setalvad and Sahifizada Sultan Ahmad 
as members. To these were later added Pandit Jagat .Narain 
and Mr. Thomas Smith. The Committee began its work in 
October 1919 and reported in March 1920. The (\)ngress and 
many other non-official persons withheld co-operation from the 
Hunter (committee owing to its narrow terms of reference and 
denial of adequate o])jK)rtimities to consult the Punjab leaders 
who were in jail. 

Howtwer, before the Committee conld begin work, the Govern¬ 
ment of India rushed through the Indian lipgislative Council the 
Indemnity BilP to indemnify the officers into whose conduct the 


1. Indian Annual Register, 1920, j)age »r)0 and .51. 

2. The questions are given in full in ‘*Punjab Un/est : Before and 
After.” Appendix, page 1 to 23. 

3. The? Indemnity Act, 1919, was a slan t Act of (i small s»;ctioiis. 
Section 2 “indeiruiifies any officer of ftovernment, whether eivul or 
military, from any action, civil or criminal, in respect of any matter or 
thing tfone for the purpose of maintaining or restoring order.vSe(!tion 3 
provided that’‘a ecrtificate of a Secretary to CJoveriiment that any act 
was done under the orders of an officer of Government shall b<^ conclusive 
proof thereof” for purpose.s of Section 2. Section 4 provided for “the re¬ 
tention in custody of persons convicted by summary courts” under 
martial law. Section 5 provided for the payment- of compensation where 

— (Co-niinued on page oCii) 
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Hrmfcer Committee was asked to inqi.iire. The non-offioial mem¬ 
bers suggested Y)ostponement in view of the appointment oftlie 
Hunter Committee. Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya delivered 
an Jnstorie speech on the occasion, lasting for nearly five hours 
and containing a full narrative of the events and a discussion of 
the whole legal and constitutional j)o.sition, in support of tlie 
amendment for postponement. Bui tlic (Jovernment passed the 
Bill with f)fiicial votes against popular ])M)test.s both inside and 
outside the Council. 

However, the British Gov^ernment in order to calm the at¬ 
mosphere hurried the Reforms Bill through the Parliament and 
a Royal Proclamation signifying His i\rajesty's ass(Mit to tlie Bill 
was issued on the very eve of the session of the Indian National 
("ongress, which met at Amritsar at the end of December, 1019. 

Tlie Royal Proclamation announcing the Reforms appealed 
for co-operation and n^coriciliation .arid rlirected the Viceroy to 
e\ei*cise full measure of clemency to political offenders. It pro- 
cccdetl: - “It is my earnest de.sire at this time that so far as 
f)OSsible any trace of bitterness between my people and tITose 
who are r(^s|)onsihlc for my government, should be obliterated 

.A new era is opening. Let it begin with a common deter 

rnination among my people and my ofliceis to work together for 
a (‘omirion purpose. 1, therefore, dire(d my Vicero\’ to exercise 
in my name and on my behalf my Royal clemency to poIiticaJ 
otfenders in the fullest measure which in his judgement was (‘oin- 
])atihle with public safety. 

The declaration of political amnesty^ had a profound influ¬ 
ence in calming the atmosphere and tlie immediate release of the 
leaders, some of whom were able to reach Amritsar in time to 
join the Gongress Session, had very beneficial results. 

The Congress of 1019 ultimately j)a.ssed the following rcsolu- 
f ion on the Reforms Act :— 

‘‘(a) That this Congress reiterates its declaration of last year 
that India is fit for full responsible government and re¬ 
pudiates all assumptions and assertions to the contrary 
wherever made. 


(Continued from page 303 )— 

t lie prDporty of any per.son lias been eomniandoi'tvd by MilitaryAutlio- 
litios.'’ 

See pages 159 and 160 of ‘‘Punjab Unrest : Bt'foro and After" for tlii‘ 
Indemnity Act of 1919 and also pages 161 to 174 for speech of tlve [J.onn* 
Member explaining tlie provisions and tJie Govcrninent posiiion. 

1. India in 1919, pages 51-52. 

2. “The total number of jiersons who Ixmetitted by the Amnesty 
<3Keeeded J,3U0.” Jhid, page 53, 
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(b) That this Congress adheres to the resolution passed at 
Delhi Congress regarding constitutional reforms and is of 
opinion that the Reforms Act is inadequate, unsatis¬ 
factory, and disappointing. 

(c) That this Congress further urges that Parliament should 
early take steps to establish full responsible government 
in India in accordance udth the principle of self determi¬ 
nation. 

(d; Pending such introduction, this Congress trusts that, so 
far as may be possible, they so work the Reforms so as to 
secure an early establishment of full responsible govern¬ 
ment, and this Congress offers thanks to the Right 
Honourable Mr. E. S. Montagu for his labours in connec¬ 
tion with the Reforms.’'* 

Thus the year 1919, which had witnessed a veritable reign of 
U>rror, ended peacefully. “The events of i9i9 burnt themselves 
deep into the soul of India” and remained “a symbol to tiie 
emotional Indians of all that w^as worst in BiltJsli rule.”^ 


1< India in 1919, Appendix VII. 

2. Duffet others i India To-day, page 76. 
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